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GLOBAL WARMING AND WILDLIFE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Environment and Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Private Sector and Consumer 
Solutions to Global Warming and Wildlife Protection, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 a.m. in room 
406, Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Hon. Joseph Lieberman 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Lieberman, Warner, Boxer, Inhofe, Isakson, 
Alexander 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HON. JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Senator Lieberman. Good morning, and welcome to this first 
hearing of the Subcommittee on Private Sector and Consumer Solu- 
tions to Global Warming and Wildlife Protection. 

It is my honor to convene this first hearing. In doing so, I want 
to thank the Chairman of the overall Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, Senator Boxer, for creating this subcommittee 
focused on these challenges. It is a measure of her commitment and 
I think the committee’s, on a bipartisan basis, to get something 
done, and particularly to seize the moment and the momentum 
that is building across our country and in most importantly, in the 
world of science and scientific inquiry and conclusion that global 
warming is real and that we have got to do something about it to 
protect ourselves and those who will follow us here on Earth. 

I am very happy and honored that Senator Warner has agreed 
to become the ranking Republican on this subcommittee. He is a 
dear friend, a great Senator and I know wants to go forward and 
see if we can get some things done. I thank the other members who 
are here. Senator Inhofe, the ranking Republican on the overall 
committee, and Senator Isakson. 

Last Friday, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, 
known generally as the IPCC, issued its most recent report, in 
which it found a greater than 90 percent probability, this is the 
language of science, but this number has gone up dramatically in 
each of the IPCC reports, more than 90 percent probability that 
greenhouse gases release by human activities, such as burning coal 
in power plants or using gasoline from oil in our cars and trucks, 
have caused most of the global warming observed over the last 50 
years. If we fail to reduce our emissions of greenhouse gases now, 
or as soon as possible, the report says, the global average surface 
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air temperature will rise by 3 to 7 degrees Fahrenheit by the end 
of this century. That is an astounding number, an enormous jump 
in global temperatures, which has reached the point where it is 
comprehensible by us non-scientists, to see how significant the po- 
tential changes are here. 

As a result, according to the IPCC, sea levels will rise, snow 
cover will contract and sea ice will recede. Heat waves will become 
more frequent, hurricanes and typhoons will become more intense 
and rainfall will become less frequent in the sub-tropics. I don’t 
read this report as a plea for panic, but it certainly is a summons 
to action, and quickly. The purpose of today’s hearing is to build 
on our knowledge of the impacts, real and potential, of global 
warming on wildlife in different regions of this country and the 
world, to see how climate change is already having an effect on the 
species and what further impacts the experts we have before us 
would expect if the IPCC, based on the IPCC report. 

Let me just give you as one recent example, just 2 months ago, 
within the last 2 months, the Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has identified a warming climate and the resulting melting 
of sea ice as the primary reason polar bears may now be threat- 
ened as a species and may in fact be endangered, as a matter of 
law. We will hear today that the polar bear is not the only species 
so endangered by the warming of the globe, and that Arctic is not 
the only region of the world with such climate-sensitive species. 

I must say that the diversity of voices in this country, not talking 
about the world, expressing concern about the harm done to wild- 
life by global warming, is striking and impressive. A poll conducted 
last spring by the National Wildlife Federation found that 67 per- 
cent of hunters and anglers in this country believe global warming 
is an urgent problem requiring immediate action. Seventy-five per- 
cent believe Congress should pass legislation that sets a clear na- 
tional goal for reducing global warming pollution with mandatory 
time lines. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent to put that National Wild- 
life Federation report into the record. 

[The referenced material can be found on page 87.] 

Senator Lieberman. Last month, prominent evangelical leaders 
in this country, including the Rev. Richard Cizik of the National 
Association of Evangelicals and the Rev. Jim Ball of the Evan- 
gelical Environmental Network signed a statement asserting that 
the earth is “seriously imperiled by human behavior,” that is a 
quote, and “the harm is seen throughout the natural world, includ- 
ing in the form of global warming.” 

The IPCC’s new assessment finds that greenhouse gases we have 
emitted over the past decades will inevitably cause some global 
warming. There is no stopping it. When Congress hopefully soon 
enacts legislation to reduce our greenhouse gas emissions, the leg- 
islation will, I hope, include measures designed to help wildlife spe- 
cies deal with the changes that are now unavoidable, while obvi- 
ously reducing greater changes in the future. 

The bill that I recently re-introduced with Senator McCain and 
others includes such measures. I believe we can make these provi- 
sions even stronger, and I look forward to working with my col- 
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leagues, as well as sportsmen, sportswomen, wildlife conservation 
advocates and academic experts to do so. 

I do want to put in the record a letter from 375 sportsmen and 
wildlife conservation groups, asking that funding for fish and wild- 
life protection and conservation be included in any global warming 
legislation, as well as a letter from the Association of Fish and 
Wildlife Agencies of our country, supporting the provisions in our 
bill that allocate funds from auctioned emission allowances to help 
fish and wildlife adapt to the warming of the globe that the IPCC 
now tells us is unavoidable. 

[The referenced letter can be found on page 114.] 

Senator Lieberman. I really look forward to working with my fel- 
low members of this subcommittee and the overall committee to see 
if we can’t find bipartisan, non-partisan common ground to begin 
to take action and assume responsibility for a problem that it cer- 
tainly seems to me we are causing. I thank all the witnesses who 
are here, and I look forward to hearing their testimony. 

At this point, I would invite Senator Warner to make an opening 
statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HON. JOHN WARNER, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy 
to defer to my distinguished colleague, the ranking member, and I 
want to thank you. Senator Inhofe, for honoring my request, which 
is the only one I made to the committee, and that is to serve on 
this Subcommittee. If you would like to proceed, I will follow you. 

Senator Inhofe. You go ahead. 

Senator Warner. I will just ask to include in the record my 
opening statement and maybe make a personal observation. 

I come to this issue, I would have to tell you, uninformed, and 
with an open and an objective mind, to learn about it. I don’t claim 
to be an expert in this area. But I have an intense interest. You 
said something about the sportsmen. I have to tell you, my per- 
sonal habits are, when I can’t go to sleep, I reach over and get ei- 
ther my magazine on Trout Unlimited or one of my shooting vol- 
umes to read, and then I can quietly go to sleep. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. And my lovely wife and I just rehabbed our 
house, we bought a house that needed substantial rehab. And I 
soon recognized that I was going to have almost no voice whatso- 
ever in what was to be done. But I did prevail on one thing, and 
that is in our library, I finally got the gun case I always wanted, 
with glass panels. And in it is a shotgun given to me by my father 
when I was 12 years old. And to give you a point in time, I will 
be 80 in 2 weeks. That gun has seen some action. 

Anyway, I love the outdoors, and I cherish the moments I am 
with my grandchildren now, sharing the simple joys of fishing and 
hunting that I had with my wonderful father and others in years 
past. So I feel an obligation to make this work. 

Lastly, of all of our hearings, I don’t know, this will be the one 
I perhaps look forward to the most, because I am interested in this. 
I just simply say this. There is such controversy out here that it 
is really a challenge for this subcommittee to try and plow through 
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that and find the solid factual base on which any conclusions that 
the Congress may make has to rest. In doing that, I observe one 
thing, with no disrespect to anyone in the audience, with their par- 
ticular constituency they are representing, the wildlife and the 
plant species are not represented by any lobbyist. And how they 
react to today’s climate is a pure, clear science. It could well pro- 
vide the benchmarks, the indicators, the early indicators of what 
direction our Nation and a collective group of nations must move 
to solve this problem. 

So long live the wildlife and the plant life and I am anxious to 
hear what you have to say. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Warner. Congratulations 
in that small victory in the ongoing spousal disputes that we all 
have. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. And may I say, I believe I speak for every- 
one in the room, I certainly speak for myself, that I hope I am look- 
ing and doing as well as you are when I approach 80. God bless 
you. 

Senator Boxer. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HON. BARBARA BOXER, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Boxer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
very pleased at the makeup of this subcommittee, and pleased that 
you and Senator Warner are launching this early hearing. 

Today, we address a very important topic as we continue to con- 
sider global warming and its impact on our planet, particularly 
global warming’s effect on wildlife, and I won’t go over the IPCC 
report, because I think Senator Lieberman laid it out very clearly. 

But I think it is important to note that that report was 3 years 
in the making was, 1,200 scientists directly involved. If you con- 
sider all the scientists, it was about 2,500 for more than 100 coun- 
tries, including the United States of America. As a matter of fact, 
the Bush administration took credit, in large part, for the report, 
said that they had been very much in the lead in putting it to- 
gether. 

Now, the catastrophic effects that are discussed in the report in- 
cluding melting of Arctic ice, rising sea levels, destruction of coral 
reefs, deadly heat waves, increases in extreme weather events, neg- 
ative impacts on food production and water supplies, and many 
other dangerous impacts that can affect our national security, our 
economic security and, as Senator Warner pointed out, our qualify 
of life with our families. 

While the impacts on humans will be severe if we don’t act, and 
of course, I am an optimist and I believe we will act, the impacts 
on wildlife and endangered species can be equally devastating if we 
don’t act to curb global warming. Because if the earth continues to 
warm, many animals will find themselves living under conditions 
for which they are not well adapted, and many of these species are 
already under great pressure from development and other human 
activities. Global warming could magnify those effects many times 
over. The affected wildlife could include many game species that 
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are both culturally and economically important to us in a variety 
of ways. 

I just want to show you three charts. I love charts. The first one 
is the statement of Secretary of the Interior Kempthorne: “We are 
concerned the polar bears’ habitat may be literally melting.” He 
said that December 27, 2006, when he acted to consider whether 
the polar bear really is a threatened species. 

And then I want to show you just two pictures of the many I 
have, but I culled it down to two, showing the polar bear, just 
needs that ice to be solid, that one. And then this next one. 

Global warming’s impacts on wildlife do not just affect individual 
species. They have a tremendous impact on our economy. And I 
think that is important, because people say, well, what is the cost 
of stopping global warming? Well, what is the cost of doing noth- 
ing? I think we have heard from the economists in the Stern Re- 
view that it is a huge cost, and that a dollar that we invest today 
will save $5.00 in the future. 

My home State of California is one of the most biologically di- 
verse regions of the planet, because of the number of climates and 
ecosystems on its borders. From sports fishing on the north coast 
of California to big game viewing in the Sierra Nevada, this bio- 
diversity is one of the most valuable natural resources helping our 
fragile rural economies. 

In 2001, more than 7.2 million people spent nearly $5.7 billion 
on wildlife viewing, hunting and fishing in California, directly sup- 
porting 114,000 jobs. In short, biodiversity is big enjoyment for our 
families. It is also big business. 

So curbing global warming will save thousands of California jobs, 
maintain many important industries and maintain the quality of 
life for our families. I am very eager to hear the testimony of this 
distinguished panel, and I would say to my friends who are head- 
ing this committee. Senators Lieberman and Warner, thank you so 
much. There is a conflicting hearing on global warming in the Com- 
merce Committee on which I serve, so I may be running back and 
forth. But I am just so pleased that you took the time out of your 
hectic schedules to look at this issue. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Inhofe, we appreciate your taking the time to be here 
this morning. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HON. JAMES M. INHOFE, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have this as a part of my opening statement, but I want to respond 
to a couple of things that have been said in the opening state- 
ments. 

First of all, the IPCC report that is out, was out last Friday, is 
not the report, that is the summary for policy makers. It is not the 
scientists. That report comes out some time in May or June. 

Interestingly enough, even in the summary, they stated that in 
terms of the sea level rising, that has been reduced by 50 percent 
from 36 feet, I believe, to 17 feet. They also said that they have 
downgraded the contribution. Senator Boxer, of man’s contribution 
to global warming or to climate change by 25 percent. This comes 
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from IPCC in just the summary for policy makers. And they also 
state that livestock now is producing more of the gases that would 
affect climate, if you were to buy into it, than human beings. 

And as far as the evangelistic organization goes, I am sure that 
neither of you are aware of this, but the Richard Cizik you refer 
to is on his own, and I am sure he is being well rewarded for doing 
it, he has been rejected by the National Association of Evangelicals. 
So I just wanted to mention those little corrections. 

I think it goes without saying that the earth has experienced cli- 
mate change that has affected species. The concern I continue to 
voice is the leap of faith that human beings are responsible for any 
variation in climate or that species will go extinct if we don’t regu- 
late greenhouse gases. Animals are fun and fuzzy and I love them 
and obviously they can be used to advance another agenda. 

The fact is that the relationship between species and climate is 
not clearly understood. Our growing knowledge about the planet is 
still in its infancy. For example, just last year we discovered for the 
first time a great discovery, and that was that trees emit methane. 
Methane is a form of greenhouse gas. This was never thought of 
before and it never entered into any of the models that have been 
used. 

Our lack of understanding doesn’t stop some from trying to force 
linkages between climate change and species, as is the case with 
the proposal to list the polar bear under the Endangered Species 
Act. Based on the scientific literature, I don’t believe we have a 
firm understanding of what is actually occurring in the Arctic. Sea 
ice data is incomplete for one of the most important Arctic climate 
variables, precipitation and evaporation. 

The Arctic climate impact assessment found, and I am quoting 
now from the Arctic climate impact assessment, uncertainties con- 
cerning even the present day distribution of precipitation and evap- 
oration are sufficiently large that evaluations of recent variations 
in trends are problematic. So how can we predict future trends and 
their impact on polar bears if we don’t — they just handed me this. 
We were talking about Richard Cizik a minute ago, and the fact 
that he has been discredited. If you don’t believe this, read the re- 
cent article that just came out on him called Feeling the Heat. 

Anyway, as far as the polar bear data, this is kind of interesting, 
Mr. Chairman, because there are 19 populations of polar bears 
around. I think we all understand that. Of the 19 populations, 14 
are either stable or are increasing. There is no evidence of decline 
in those. 

Now, overall, and this is very significant, I say to my good friend, 
and she is a good friend. Senator Boxer, is that since the 1950s and 
1960s, the polar bear population has more than doubled. It has 
gone up from 10,000 to 25,000. The Fish and Wildlife Service base 
their listings on entire polar bear populations on data from a single 
population. This happens to be in western Hudson Bay. The popu- 
lation has declined some 22 percent, they are saying, in the past 
17 years. 

However, hunting is accountable for 460 of the bears. Now, that 
is based on a 5-year average. So if you take that, that amount is 
equal or more than equal to the decline in population over a 17- 
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year period. So that has to he something that is one of the consid- 
erations. 

I believe the proposal to list the polar bear, and more broadly, 
to link climate changes and species is part of an effort to alter en- 
ergy policy and shut down development, not just in Alaska, but 
across the Nation. This agenda was made clear just last week when 
the Center for Biological Diversity filed a petition asking seven 
Federal agencies, including the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, to consider the potential ef- 
fects of global warming on species when undertaking any major ac- 
tion, such as highway construction or energy permitting. It is clear 
that environmentalists are seeking to use America’s love for wild- 
life as a way to bring about climate changes that they can’t get 
through science alone. 

You know, I think it is very important to understand also that 
those of us who are, who question, in fact, right now, more of the 
scientists who are lined up, as we will bring out in some of the 
questions later on, marching in the aisles and saying it is man- 
made gases are now coming around and saying that it is not the 
case. 

Claude Allegre is a good example, from France. He was member 
of both the French and American Academy of Sciences. He is a geo- 
physicist. And he was one of the strongest promoters in France 
that it was man-made gases causing climate change. He has now 
come around and he said, no, the science does not support that any 
longer. And I can name scientist after scientist who has come to 
this conclusion. They say it is really all about money. That is what 
Claude Allegre said. And I think there is a lot of money in this 
issue, a lot of money. 

Lastly, it is true as we go through, we know about the little ice 
age and the Medieval warming period. We know what happened 
starting in the middle 1940s in terms of the heating that took place 
at that time, up through about 1975, from about 1950 to 1975. And 
at that time, all the magazines who are now talking about the 
world is coming to end because of global warming were saying an- 
other ice age is coming and we are all going to die. 

So with that, thank you for having this hearing. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Isakson, welcome to the Subcommittee. It is the first 
chance I have had to publicly thank you for the great representa- 
tion you give my children and grandchildren who live in Georgia. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HON. JOHNNY ISAKSON, U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Senator Isakson. I am delighted to do it, Mr. Chairman. I am 
honored to be here. In light of the subject and the previous state- 
ments, I will not take time away from the panel, except to associate 
myself with the remarks of Senator Warner. I thought he made an 
excellent statement. I think I come to the meeting in the same way 
that he does, with an open mind, seeking unvarnished and unbi- 
ased fact in an issue that has an awful lot of both. So I appreciate 
Senator Warner’s statement, I appreciate the panelists being here 
today. I thank the Chairman for letting me have a moment. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. Senator Isakson. 
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Now we will go to our witnesses. We have an outstanding panel, 
it is the only panel that the hearing will hear. I know I speak for 
myself and the whole subcommittee when I say we are really look- 
ing forward to listening and learning and then asking some ques- 
tions. 

The first witness is Dr. Thomas Lovejoy, who is Director of the 
Heinz Center for Science, Economic sand the Environment. He has 
served on science and environmental councils and committees in 
the Reagan, Bush and Clinton Administrations. He is the origi- 
nator of the concept of debt-for-nature swaps and created the public 
television series. Nature. He is the author of several books, includ- 
ing one on climate change and biodiversity. 

Dr. Lovejoy, it is a pleasure to welcome you and to see you again. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, PRESIDENT, HEINZ 
CENTER FOR SCIENCE, ECONOMICS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Mr. Lovejoy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee mem- 
bers, for the opportunity to share my testimony on climate change 
and the world of nature. It has been a subject I have been following 
for two decades. I have done two books on it, brought the second 
one for the committee, along with the scientific citations behind the 
main points in my testimony. 

Between the first book and the second book, which came out 2 
years ago, the difference is that one can definitely see signals in 
nature of plants and animal species and populations responding to 
the climate change. It has also moved from being essentially single 
examples, sort of anecdotal evidence to statistically robust evi- 
dence. We are seeing changes in the timing of flowering, we are 
seeing changes in the time of migration, changes in the time of 
nest building, egg laying. We are seeing changes in the actual dis- 
tributions of some species, where they occur. And we are beginning 
to see some mismatches occur between species that are related, like 
a butterfly and its food plant species for the caterpillar stage. 

The more important thing, I think, is to move from those signals 
of the moment to look forward with further climate change. And 
one can say the following things about it. Based on how biological 
communities responded to climate change in the geologic past, we 
can expect biological communities not to sort of move as a unit, but 
rather for the individual species to move in their own particular di- 
rections and at their own particular rates, which means that eco- 
logical communities will disassemble and the constituent species 
will assembly into novel communities. 

It is going to be a messy picture, watching that happen. The 
major difference between their response in the past and what we 
can expect in the future, of course, is that we have highly modified 
landscapes in many parts of the country and in the world, basically 
creating an obstacle course as species attempt to track their re- 
quired environmental conditions. 

And some species will actually have nowhere to go. With a cer- 
tain amount of sea level rise, the Key deer in the Florida Keys will 
have no habitat left. Species on tops of mountains as the climate 
warms will have no further up altitude direction to go. And we are 
also going to see a lot of ecosystem thresholds passed. We have al- 
ready seen a couple in this country. The warmer nights have been 
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favoring certain insect pests like the wooly adelgid in Virginia and 
the pine bark beetle in British Columbia, Alaska and in the north- 
west. In the latter case, it is really quite dramatic, in some places 
up to 70 percent of the trees have died as a consequence. It looks 
like autumn foliage, except it is pine trees and it is a very serious 
forest management and fire management problem. 

So we are going to see these tipping points within ecosystems, 
many of which will be very hard to predict in advance. And we are 
also seeing system changes. The most prominent of those is the 
acidification of the oceans, which comes not from the climate 
change per se, but from the increased CO 2 in the atmosphere. So 
today, literally, the oceans are 30 percent more acid than in pre- 
industrial times, which has serious implications for any organism 
that builds a skeleton out of calcium carbonate. 

So one can conclude from all of that that the natural world is in- 
deed highly sensitive to climate change. Although it is hard to 
make the detailed projections, I think it is pretty clear that a dou- 
bling of CO 2 would be disastrous for the natural world. And even 
the figure of 450 parts per million, which some conservation groups 
have identified as a safe level to stop at, could be pretty messy in 
itself 

So that is an overview of the topic, and thank you for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much. Dr. Lovejoy. It was a so- 
bering beginning of our discussion. We look forward to questions. 

Dr. Roger Mann is our next witness. He is the Director of Re- 
search and Advisory Services at the Virginia Institute of Marine 
Services, School of Marine Science, which is the College of William 
and Mary’s professional graduate school in marine science. Dr. 
Mann is a marine ecologist who focuses on oysters, clams and 
invasive species in the Chesapeake Bay. He has been a researcher 
examining natural ecosystems and their management for both eco- 
logical services and sustained harvests of commercially valuable 
products for over 30 years. We are delighted to have you here and 
look forward to your testimony now. Dr. Mann. 

Senator Warner. Would you indulge me, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Lieberman. Excuse me, I yield to my friend from Vir- 
ginia. 

Senator Warner. I want to welcome my constituent. The one 
thing that this witness has at his immediate disposal is one of the 
most precious and largest ecosystems in all of our United States, 
our Chesapeake Bay. The Congress has, year after fear, tried to 
support the rehabilitation of that system. And subject to his con- 
currence, I will give you my own opinion, having introduced with 
Senator Mathias, a long-time colleague here in the Senate, the ini- 
tial legislation to try and reverse the trends in the Bay, we simply 
have not made any real, significant success. The Bay has continued 
to decline. 

So you have a built-in laboratory within a stone’s throw of where 
you are living your life in that magnificent community of Williams- 
burg, VA. So I thank this witness for taking the time to go up here 
through wind, sleet and snow this morning to joint us. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Warner. 

Dr. Mann. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER MANN, DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH 
AND ADVISORY SERVICES, SCHOOL OF MARINE SCIENCE, 
VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF MARINE SCIENCE, COLLEGE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY 

Mr. Mann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Senator 
for those kind words. The Chesapeake Bay is indeed a national 
treasure and we should do whatever we can to ensure that it stays 
pure. 

I have been a researcher examining these natural systems, as 
was mentioned, for over 30 years. While my primary focus has been 
estuarine and coastal systems, it is really quite difficult to imagine 
how you can look at those without also examining and coming to 
understand the complexity of the watersheds that provide the riv- 
ers that flow into those systems. 

So indeed, in order to do my job, I have to know something about 
all the way to the feet of the Appalachians. Today I am going to 
talk to you with a regional focus on the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
As the Senator mentioned, the current worldwide projections for in- 
crease in temperature over the next century go between 3 and 7 
degrees Fahrenheit. All of these are based on models, and one of 
the things that is difficult about these large, global models is that 
when you try to look at small regional levels, they sometimes don’t 
work quite as well in terms of predictions. 

So when we look at the issue with Virginia, our predictions go 
anywhere from a 3 to 4 to 5 degree rise, or even one model that 
I’ve seen that goes as far as 11 degrees, very substantial changes. 
What is also bad about these models is they are not quite as good 
as predicting rainfall as they are looking at temperature, and real- 
ly the two go together. So I have seen instances where we get drier 
conditions, wetter conditions, wetter conditions with more rain in 
the spring but less in the fall, or those combined with more tumul- 
tuous events like hurricanes. So there are lots of things on the pal- 
ette here. Nearly all of them are bad. 

If you look at the whole issue and ask one question, is fresh 
water important, it is absolutely seminal. Fresh water affects ev- 
erything that happens in wildlife. So when we look at these models, 
all of them are cause for concern. 

Virginia is indeed an excellent example as a laboratory to look 
at this, not just because of the Chesapeake Bay. But if you take 
a short walk across Virginia, you go from the Appalachians, 
through its foothills and the forests, through the rich areas of agri- 
cultural land into the freshwater marshes, into the salty estuaries 
that feed into the Chesapeake Bay with its salt marches, out into 
the continental areas where you see barrier islands and indeed, out 
onto the shallow continental shelf itself 
This is a relatively small transact when one looks at it with re- 
spect to the size of this country. But when one looks at the animal 
and plant communities that exist along it, there is remarkable di- 
versity. There is diversity in the east-west and the north-south di- 
rection. And the changes, as you look at these communities going 
one to the next, the biogeographic regions, the borders between 
them are all very subject to climate change. They will indeed move, 
as was described by Dr. Lovejoy. And in fact, we are watching 
those movements. 
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Again, perhaps to be a little repetitive, if there is one message 
that I can leave you today, just one, it is that destabilizing the 
habitat relationships between all of these animal and plant species 
that live in these single communities, then if you destabilize them, 
there is a potential domino effects. You take out one species or you 
alter it, then it affects the next species and then the next and then 
the next. 

So often the sort of signals that you do see and will see from cli- 
mate change are not necessarily those that affect every species, but 
they start with this one small step. Probably the best analogy I can 
find is that of a spider’s web, where all parts contribute to stability 
and function. But if you break a limited number of the strands, the 
web is weakened. You only have to break a few more before the 
thing starts to disassemble very quickly. It is actually, I think, a 
fairly good analogy. And in talking to many of my colleagues who 
work with wildlife throughout the Commonwealth of Virginia, their 
concern is that we are starting to pick away at individual threads 
in this web. 

Again, if we take that quick walk across Virginia and we ask 
what are the predicted impacts, some of which we already have evi- 
dence for, but some of which we also expect, they go from the Appa- 
lachians to the coastal shelf. This is a quick list, and it is fright- 
ening: a higher prevalence of forest fires; increased impacts of in- 
sects on forest resources; fragmentation of the forest itself, which 
has considerable problems for the birds and wildlife; increased dis- 
placement of native plants by invasive species and forest fresh- 
water wetlands and managed agriculture. 

That comment came from people who work in forestry and in ag- 
riculture many times. It is not just my particular bias towards 
invasive species. 

Changes in the nutritional value of farm crops. There is a lot of 
wildlife that eat farmed crops, as well as we do. Changes in river 
flow and water quality impact on freshwater fishes in both the riv- 
ers and in the lakes. Increased low dissolved oxygen seasonal dead 
zones in the Chesapeake Bay. This is truly frightening. Large parts 
of the deeper waters in the Chesapeake Bay have no oxygen in the 
summer. This is projected to get worse. It forces animals out of 
these deep water areas into the shallows where it is warmer. The 
end product is that they become more susceptible to diseases and 
we do see increasing diseases in both the fish populations. 

For those of you who have ever fished for striped bass, this is a 
magnificent fish. Striped bass is very susceptible here. Oysters the 
same. Two years ago, we saw a large dieback in the submerged 
aquatic vegetation in the shallows of the bay, temperature related. 
This is the crucial habitat for small crabs and fishes. 

As you go out onto the eastern shore, we see real threats to the 
food species for migratory birds that move up and down the Atlan- 
tic flyway. These are birds that just move through, but we are an 
important feeding stop. And when you move out onto the conti- 
nental shelf, there are numerous species that are now moving 
northwards in their distributions and into deeper water. This is 
well documented. My graduate students have done it, amongst 
many others. 
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Across Virginia from the Appalachians to the intercontinental 
shelf, we are observing these changes. They can arguably be linked 
to global warming and we expect these trends to continue. As biolo- 
gists, those of us who are watching it, we are concerned. All of us, 
all of us as custodians of this rich natural resource should be con- 
cerned and support action to try and halt these trends. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much. Dr. Mann. Excellent 
testimony. 

We now welcome David Stalling. Mr. Stalling is the Western 
Field Coordinator of Tout Unlimited. He lives and works in Mis- 
soula, MT. As part of Trout Unlimited’s public lands initiative, Mr. 
Stalling helps to inform and rally hunters and anglers to protect 
public wildlands for the American west. 

Mr. Stalling, my original text here in introducing you now says 
“Mr. Stalling is a former Marine.” I know there is no such thing 
as a former Marine. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. So you are a Marine and an avid fisherman 
and bow hunter. Mr. Stalling has been hunting elk in Montana’s 
back country for more than 17 years. He has written hundreds of 
articles on elk, elk hunting, conservation, wildlife management and 
natural history. Perhaps you have an avid reader of some of your 
articles to my right here. 

He recently contributed a chapter to the Wildlife Management 
Institute volume “North American Elk: Ecology and Management.” 
It is a pleasure to have you here, and we look forward to your testi- 
mony now. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID H. STALLING, WESTERN FIELD 
COORDINATOR, TROUT UNLIMITED 

Mr. Stalling. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Warner. Would you indulge me a minute? 

Mr. Stalling. Yes. 

Senator Warner. I hosted a breakfast for the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps right above this room this morning for about 150 
people. Were you present? 

Mr. Stalling. I was not. Senator. 

Senator Warner. Then your absence should be noted. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Stalling. Thank you for this opportunity, but more impor- 
tantly, thank you for taking on this vital issue and trying to find 
immediate solutions. 

As mentioned, I am not a scientist, I am not a wildlife biologist. 
However, I am an avid hunter and angler and backpacker, and I 
spend a lot of time out in the wilds, particularly in Montana, and 
know the wilds there well, and spend a lot of time among the hunt- 
ers and anglers of Montana and other places in the west. 

I cherish these wild places. I am very passionate about protecting 
them. That is what brought me to Montana when I left the Marine 
Corps in 1986, and it is what keeps me in Montana. It is also what 
keeps me fighting for their protection. And as mentioned, I do orga- 
nize hunters and anglers throughout the west to help protect wet- 
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lands. I am also the past president of the Montana Wildlife Federa- 
tion, which is Montana’s oldest and largest conservation organiza- 
tion. And I volunteer for the National Wildlife Federation, in addi- 
tion to working for Trout Unlimited. Prior to that I worked for the 
Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation in Missoula. 

The scientific evidence regarding global warming, and in my 
writing, I try to make the connection for people to understand the 
connection between good science and good wildlife management. So 
I do read a lot of the science, even though I am not a scientist. It 
seems the evidence regarding global warming is conclusive and 
overwhelming. Those of us closest to the land are seeing some of 
this first-hand, some of the things that scientists have been warn- 
ing us about for years. 

Two summers ago I took a leave of absence from work, and I 
hiked from my front porch in Missoula, Montana all the way to 
Waterton, Alberta. It took me eight weeks. It was about 800 miles, 
through some pretty wild country. I only crossed three roads. I 
went through the Bob Marshall, the Scapegoat, the Great Bear 
Wilderness, the Mission Mountain Wilderness, Glacier National 
Park and on up into Canada. I saw grizzly bears, heard wolves, 
saw mountain lion tracks, saw a lot of elk and mule deer. This 
country has some of the wildest country left in the lower 48, some 
of the best hunting and fishing and back country opportunities left 
in the world, I think. 

And even back here, in some of this most remote wild, precious 
country, I saw some of the things first-hand that scientists have 
been warning us about. A lot of the streams and rivers back there 
are very low and drying out. Trout were congregated in pools 
where they were very lethargic and having trouble with the heat 
of the summer and more susceptible to predation. 

I walked through large swaths of forest that were affected by 
pine beetle and saw where there large, intense fires that were be- 
yond what historically occurred and did a lot of damage. I also saw 
a lot of dead and dying white bark pines up in the alpine country, 
which I am told is a critical food source for grizzly bears. 

So I saw a lot of stuff, and of course, when I went through Gla- 
cier National Park at the end of my journey, I could see obvious 
declines in the size of the glaciers there. I have a picture of me and 
my father being up at some of those glaciers 20 years ago, and was 
able to compare some of those photos with photos I took during this 
trip. A lot of park rangers and scientists are now predicting those 
glaciers will be completely gone within 20 years. 

And I am not the only hunter and angler talking about this and 
seeing these changes. I talk to hunters and anglers throughout 
Montana who are saying the same thing. And as Senator Lieber- 
man referred to earlier, the National Wildlife Commission just com- 
missioned a survey looking at attitudes of hunters and anglers 
which I find pretty consistent with what I am seeing on the 
ground. Some of the highlights are 85 percent of us do believe we 
have a moral responsibility to do something about this issue; 80 
percent of us believe the United States should be a leader in this 
issue; and 75 percent of us think Congress should take immediate 
action to do something about it. 
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Hunters tend to be a pretty stubborn and conservative bunch. A 
lot of them are Republicans and Democrats and Independents. This 
is not and should not be a partisan issue. All the people I talk to, 
we may have our differences, but we all have a common concern 
there in Montana about what we are seeing on the land and how 
it is going to affect the thing we really cherish. 

So I join them in urging you to take some immediate steps in ad- 
dressing this issue. I urge you to pass legislation that starts reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas emissions and start helping us develop more re- 
sponsible energy policies in this country that look at renewable 
sources of energy, alternative sources of energy, and more efficient 
ways of using energy that not only will help reduce greenhouse 
gases, but could help protect some of these wild places that we 
have also seen threatened by increased gas and oil development in 
the last 4 or 5 years. 

Also I think we need to take immediate steps to reconnect and 
restore and protect some of this critical wildlife habitat I am talk- 
ing about. At Trout Unlimited we use our hand and fingers to illus- 
trate some of this, particularly with rate and threatened species 
like bull trout. If this was a main stretch of a river going up to the 
little tributaries, which would be my fingers, up in the mountains, 
we have confined species like bull trout and west slope cutthroat 
to just some of these tributaries. They are already rare and threat- 
ened species. And with global warming, and we are seeing the re- 
duction of water and increased flooding and things like that, they 
are going to be even more threatened. 

So we have to protect those tributaries, protect the habitat, re- 
connect that habitat with where they historically used to roam, 
then restore parts of that habitat so these wildlife are better able 
to adapt to the changes we are seeing on the ground. Therefore, I 
think any legislation, and I urge you that any legislation you do 
put forth includes funding for the State wildlife agencies to help us 
protect, conserve, restore and reconnect that habitat. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Mr. Stalling. Excellent testimony. I 
must say, hearing about some of the things you do makes me won- 
der whether I made the right career choice. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. The next witness is Dr. Lee Foote, an Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Department of Renewable Resources at the 
University of Alberta. He also serves as Chair of the World Con- 
servation Union’s North America Sustainable Use Specialist Group. 
Dr. Foote’s work focuses on wildlife habitat creation, especially wa- 
terfowl disturbance and reclamation. It is a pleasure to have you 
here, and we look forward to your testimony now. 

STATEMENT OF A. LEE FOOTE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Mr. Foote. Thank you. Senator. I too thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to speak to this group. 

I am speaking today as an individual and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. I am not a climatologist or a polar bear re- 
searcher. I spent 7 years working as a research ecologist for the 
U.S. Geological Survey, though. I am currently a dual citizen of 
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Canada and the U.S. So it is germane to talk about climate change 
and polar bears, given the endangered species legislation that 
seems to be looming. 

In my 5 minutes, I would like to talk about three main points. 
First, there are limits to our ability to understand and predict pop- 
ulation responses of polar bears in response to climate change. It 
is important that we not ask more of science than science can de- 
liver. Dr. Lovejoy has pointed out very clearly that there are great 
uncertainties in this. 

Second, I would like to talk about the results of the U.S. policies 
and Endangered Species Act and to point out that there are very 
real costs to people that live in proximity to these polar bears, es- 
pecially in Canada’s north. These compound insults from climate 
change. 

Finally, hope to make some suggestions. Uncertainty. Predicting 
future population levels of any organism, especially mammals, with 
reasonable precision, is somewhere between difficult and impos- 
sible. I would like to quote from two peer-reviewed papers in the 
Journal Climate Research. They are written by a couple of Can- 
ada’s top ecologists. Dr. Charles Krebs, the author of the top ecol- 
ogy textbook in Canada, and Dr. Dominique Berteaux, who is a 
Canada research chair, similar to our NSF research chairs. The ti- 
tles are Problems and Pitfalls in Relating Climate Variability to 
Population Dynamics and the second paper is Constraints to Pro- 
jecting the Effects of Climate Change on Mammals. 

I would like to quote from this 2006 issue: “Our best short- term 
strategy is to measure and try to understand the observed small 
scale changes in population parameters without pretending to be 
able to predict long-term consequences.” The second quote: “Com- 
plex hypotheses with predictions tens of years ahead are fairy 
tales. There is no limit to an ecologist’s ability to explain events 
after the fact, and without rigorous scientific constraints, we will 
be little more than storytellers.” 

Reading the polar bear literature, it shows that it is both art, 
science, traditional knowledge and in the absence of data on many 
ranges of polar bears, it is a lot of necessity guesswork. Several 
well-studied populations are declining. Several lightly studied sub- 
populations are stable, and too many of our sub-populations, the 19 
mentioned by Senator Inhofe, are poorly known or completely 
unsurveyed. When one considers the variability in climate pre- 
dictions, ice responses, ringed seal distributions, polar bear adapt- 
ability and movement and human interactions, the probabilities 
are cumulative. I liken this to trying to stack four bowling balls on 
top of each other, let them fall and make some prediction which di- 
rection the top bowling ball will actually go. It won’t be the same 
direction any two times. 

My second point today is a bit of a deviation. It relates to human 
welfare. Very roughly, there are approximately the same number 
of rural Inuit people living in Canada’s polar bear ranges as there 
are polar bears, about 16,000, once you remove the larger towns. 
This is spread out over an area roughly the size of the sub-con- 
tinent of India. In our media, we hear a lot about bears, but little 
about the Inuit. The bear is indeed an icon. In a book I edited 2 
years ago called Conservation Hunting, we used a polar bear on the 
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cover. It is used in soft drink advertisements and candy bar wrap- 
pers. And the media loves this imagery. 

But the Inuit have a day to day reality and a history of living 
with bears, of bear hunting and in some cases being hunted by the 
bears over the last 3,000 years. Polar bears are a powerful symbol 
and a meaningful component of Inuit culture. Now, they have be- 
come a meaningful component of their economic lives. The Inuit 
manage their polar bears well and with deep understanding. They 
have made use of, sometimes modifying, the best scientific data 
presented as well. They kill approximately 400 polar bears each 
year and this hunt has great meaning to them. 

They also sell a much smaller number, between and 25 percent 
of these hunts, to sportsmen, like some of the individuals have 
mentioned here, the sporting tradition. I too am a sportsman. I will 
never hunt a polar bear, probably, and have really no desire to. But 
some do. This brings in crucial dollars to the Inuit culture, between 
$650,000 and $1.5 million per year. The hardest hunt on earth, 
conducted on dog sleds in sub-zero weather, 10 to 14 day hunts, 
which is truly a pivotal — it is like going back in time, is the way 
it is described. 

Under this regime, polar bears have been existing for, well, at 
the levels of 20,000 to 24,000, is what the data says, since 2001, 
which is about as far back as the truly trustworthy data goes. Ordi- 
narily, I would recommend a prudent and precautionary principle. 
However, this impinges so heavily on individual cultures that I 
think we need to take a second look at the listing of ESP species. 

My third point is recommendation, and I have five quick ones. 
First, continue to build on the excellent nodes of polar bear re- 
search science that are ongoing right now. These include people 
like USGS’s Steven Amstrup, Canadian Wildlife Services’ Ian Stir- 
ling, University of Alberta Andy Derocher, Nunavut biologist Mitch 
Taylor. These folks are asking the right questions for us to under- 
stand and make informed decisions. 

Second, I would suggest we fund a wider study of sub- popu- 
lations to bring them to the management forefront of science. 
Third, hold off on top-down policies like Endangered Species Act at 
this time. They are redundant, cumbersome, divisive, and appear 
indefensible scientifically when they are moving this forecast out 
45 years. They may backfire, as well. We need to avoid simple re- 
ductionist black and white statements, although the media and the 
court of law love this approach. We live in a an area of shades of 
gray on this issue. 

Fourth, empower bottom-up policy that involves traditional eco- 
logical knowledge, hunter trapper organizations, in addition to the 
excellent work by the polar bear technical committees. And finally, 
fifth, use and modify existing management structures to protect 
critical habitat. And there are many of these. 

All of these suggestions are compatible with simultaneously re- 
ducing emissions. Senator Boxer, you will be pleased to know that 
the Society of Wetland Scientists, on which I serve, will have a car- 
bon neutral annual meeting in Sacramento this year. And I voted 
for that. I support that. 

We need to be aware that treating polar bear issues is treating 
the symptoms of climate change, though, and not the disease. Polar 
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bears are a response variable, not a driver in this case. As symbolic 
as they might be, we need to keep that in mind. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Dr. Foote, for your testimony. I ap- 
preciate it. 

Our final witness on this panel is Dr. Brendan Kelly, who is an 
Associate Professor of Marine Biology and the Associate Vice Presi- 
dent for Research at the University of Alaska. For 30 years. Dr. 
Kelly has studied Arctic wildlife, especially ice-associated marine 
mammals. 

Dr. Kelly, thanks for making the trip, and we look forward to 
your testimony now. 

STATEMENT OF BRENDAN P. KELLY, ASSOCL\TE VICE 
PRESIDENT FOR RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you. Senator Lieberman and members of the 
committee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify this morning. 

My own university training includes a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of California, a master’s degree from the University of 
Alaska and a Ph.D from Purdue University, all in biology. But my 
real world teachers were Yupik and Inupiaq Eskimo hunters. For 
the past 30 years, I have studied Arctic wildlife, especially ice-asso- 
ciated marine mammals, whales, seals and walruses. 

The Arctic ecosystem is dominated by seasonal sea ice, which at 
least earlier in my career covered as much as 14 million square kil- 
ometers. That ice strongly influences the climate, oceanography 
and biology of the Arctic ocean and surrounding lands. One con- 
sequence of our warming climate is the melting of that sea ice. 

The ecological implications start with a specialized type of algae 
adapted to very low light levels and able to grow in and on that 
sea ice. Blooms of those algae on the under-surface of the ice are 
the basis for an elaborate food web leading through zooplankton 
and fish to seals, whales, polar bears and humans. 

The ice also strongly influences winds and water temperature, 
both of which are key determinants of upwelling, whereby nutrient 
rich waters are brought up to depths where there is sufficient sun- 
light for phytoplankton to make use of those nutrients. 

The Bering Sea produces our Nation’s largest commercial fish 
harvest, as well as supporting subsistence economies of Alaska Na- 
tives. Ultimately, the fish populations depend on plankton blooms, 
which in turn are controlled by the extent and location of the sea 
ice in the spring. 

Still higher in the food web are walruses and seals, for which the 
ice provides an important resting place. In fact, the greatest num- 
ber of seal species occurs in the ice-covered polar seas. Seals and 
walruses have played and continue to play key roles in Eskimo 
subsistence economies. How those marine mammals will be im- 
pacted by climate change reflects their species-specific relationships 
to ice and snow. 

I would like to illustrate with two examples. Walruses feed on 
clams and other bottom-dwelling organisms. Over a nursing period 
of two or more years, the females alternate their time between at- 
tending their calf on the ice and diving to the bottom to feed them- 
selves. The record ice retreat observed in recent summers has ex- 
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tended the ice north of the shallow continental shelf. The result is 
the ice surface on which the calves are nurse is over water too deep 
for the female walruses to feed. The female thus must choose be- 
tween feeding their calves or themselves. 

Ringed seals can dive and feed at greater depths. And their vul- 
nerability to climate change involves their dependence on the snow 
cover on the surface of the ice. Ringed seals give birth in snow 
caves excavated above breathing holes they maintain in the sea ice. 
The snow caves protect the pups from extreme cold, and to a cer- 
tain extent, from predators. As the climate warms, however, snow 
melt has been arriving increasingly early in the Arctic. And the 
seals’ snow caves collapse before the pups are weaned. Declines in 
ringed seals will impact other species, not least polar bears, for 
which they are the major prey. 

Whether the changes underway today will be survived by wal- 
ruses, seals, polar bears, Eskimo culture, our economies and ways 
of life will depend critically on the pace of change. Ecosystems have 
changed before. Species have become extinct before. What is criti- 
cally important about our changing climate is the rapid rate of 
change and its predicted acceleration. Adaption, biological and so- 
cial, requires time for adjustment. 

The current rates of climate change, however, are very steep. 
Witness that the summer ice cover has decreased 26 percent during 
my career. 

If the biological and social environments change too rapidly, spe- 
cies and societies will not be able to keep pace. Thank you for your 
attention. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. Dr. Kelly, for those examples 
that you have observed, and also for the warning at the end. 

Before we do get into questions, I do want to indicate that maybe 
I should notice you, Mr. Stalling, on this, that Larry Schweiger, 
President and CEO of National Wildlife Federation, asked that we 
submit testimony on his behalf, with thanks to you for testifying. 
Same for Jamie Rappaport Clark, who is Executive Vice President 
of the Defenders of Wildlife. 

[The referenced material can be found on page 46.] 

Senator Lieberman. We will do seven minutes of questioning 
each and see where that gets us. 

Dr. Lovejoy, let me begin with you. In your testimony, you men- 
tioned that the shuffling of the ecological deck caused by unchecked 
global warming will favor opportunistic species, such as weeds and 
pests and diseases. I wonder if you could expand on that statement 
at this point, and also indicate what it might mean for agriculture 
in our country. 

Mr. Lovejoy. Well, it is a pretty standard topic that, in dis- 
turbed ecosystems, invasive species seem to do particularly well. 
And much less so in relatively pristine, highly diverse biological 
communities. 

So we are actually seeing that already with the wooly adelgid in 
Virginia, we are seeing it with the pine bark beetle in our north- 
western forests. 

Senator Lieberman. Say a little bit more about what you are 
seeing in Virginia. 
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Mr. Lovejoy. Well, the wooly adelgid, which is an invasive spe- 
cies from Europe, I think, originally, particularly goes after hem- 
locks. 

Senator Lieberman. What is it, actually? 

Mr. Lovejoy. It is an insect. And it is sort of a white, fuzzy little 
thing. But it attacks coniferous trees. The mortality rate from the 
wooly adelgid has become a serious problem in Virginia. 

Senator Lieberman. And the climate has done that, we think? 

Mr. Lovejoy. It is because the night-time temperatures have 
been warmer, and as a consequence, the populations don’t get 
knocked back as much and kept in relative balance. In the case of 
the northwestern forests with the pine bark beetle, that actually is 
a native insect pest. But again, the balance has been tilted highly 
in favor of the pest. 

Senator Lieberman. By the temperature? 

Mr. Lovejoy. By successive mild winters and higher night-time 
temperatures. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Lovejoy. So basically we can expect some of those things to 
spill over into agriculture. We may not be able to predict which 
ones. But it is highly likely. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Dr. Mann, as someone who follows the temperature, seasonal 
timing and weather pattern changes that other scientists have 
been observing and predicting for Virginia, in the case of global 
warming continuing and expanding and increasing, can you say 
that those predictions include increased water temperature in the 
Chesapeake Bay, and assuming that is so, can you list again some 
of the impacts that you believe warmer water in the Chesapeake 
Bay would have on species that inhabit the Bay? 

Mr. Mann. I think there is a general consensus that we will see 
increasing temperatures in the Chesapeake Bay, and there are two 
effects, if you are looking at them, at the 10,000 feet level. Normal 
winters, cold winters typically knock back many of the diseases, so 
that when the warmer summers come, those diseases start to 
progress. If you have warmer winters, those diseases often get a 
foothold earlier in the year and the sorts of things that they attack, 
oysters and fish, are subject to a greater disease stress through the 
summer, simply because of this temperature cycling. 

Higher temperatures in the summer. The Chesapeake Bay is an 
interesting system, because it is an estuary. Saltwater comes in 
from the ocean, freshwater comes down from the watershed. The 
freshwater is less dense than the saltwater, because there is typi- 
cally not much wind, the fresh water tends to sit over the top of 
the denser sea water. It doesn’t mix. 

What happens then is that the oxygen in the lower part of this 
gradually gets depleted by biological activity and you get an oxy- 
gen-free zone, effectively a dead zone in the deep water. Clearly, 
anything that is down there or should be down there no longer ex- 
ists. In warming scenarios, this dead zone sets up earlier and it 
gets bigger. 

But the actual occurrence of that dead zone forces other things 
to happen. Animals that typically would go into that dead zone or 
into those deeper waters which are typically cooler, lose this lower 
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temperature refuge. I gave the example of striped bass, an abso- 
lutely magnificent fish. We know that about 80 percent of the 
striped bass in the Chesapeake Bay are infected with a bacterium 
called mycobacterium. This is typically at very low levels and it 
doesn’t manifest itself, it doesn’t alter the health of the animal. 

If, however, you force these animals into the shallow waters in 
the summer where it is warmer, one of the things that we have a 
strong evidence trail for at this point in time, is that that disease 
starts to proliferate. You only have to push the temperature up a 
little bit, and what you see is 30, 40, 50 percent of these magnifi- 
cent fish occurring on anglers’ lines with large red lesions on them. 
They are really rather painful to look at. 

This is the result of a small temperature change. But it is this 
chain-like effect that starts with stratification and increased tem- 
perature. 

The Chesapeake Bay sits at the southern end of the distribution 
of a species called zostera, it is eel grass. Most of us don’t think 
very much about eel grass. But when you go out into the shallows 
in the Chesapeake Bay, it forms little forests, literally about this 
deep. Eel grass is an extraordinarily important habitat. It is where 
small fish and small crabs go to hide. They are hiding in there so 
that they can grow, so that they can move out when they get a lit- 
tle bit bigger and not get taken by the predators. 

In part because of the distribution of eel grass in this north- 
south direction, in the summer of 2005 when we had an unusually 
warm summer in the Chesapeake Bay, the water went up to 30 de- 
grees centigrade. I apologize, I think in centigrade, not Fahrenheit. 

Senator Lieberman. Compared to the norm? 

Mr. Mann. To the norm, which is about 28. A couple of extra de- 
grees. What you saw was a large dieback in this habitat. The prob- 
lem is that eel grass grows very slowly in terms of building a bed. 
One warm summer, the loss of a lot of habitat, the prospect of a 
long time for it go grow back, and if it doesn’t have more cool sum- 
mers, it won’t grow back. What that means is that the crabs and 
the fish that typically use it as habitat have to look for other pieces 
of real estate, and they don’t find any that are as accommodating. 

You could say, well, won’t other grasses move in, aren’t there 
other grasses that do this? There are other grasses that potentially 
might move in, but they are different in their nature. They form 
small, ephemeral stands that last for a year or two and then move 
on. 

So rather like we have seen the suggestions that pine bark bor- 
ers actually destroy parts of pine forests, large stable pieces of com- 
munity over long periods of time, that it takes a long time to grow 
back after disturbance, the eel grass beds are much the same. Very 
small temperature changes, very significant losses, very long time 
periods for them to grow back. Very long time periods for critical 
habitats, fish and juvenile crabs. 

So when we go through this list, what we are seeing is not sort 
of a gradual change. You see what is a step function. You go past 
a certain temperature for a certain time and lots of things start 
changing, and they have domino effects. 

So in the Chesapeake Bay there are a number of these. And of 
course, not the last of which and not the least of which are the oys- 
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ter diseases. As the good Senator noted, large amounts of money 
have been invested in trying to restore the ecosystems of the 
Chesapeake Bay. The oysters are actually central to that. The oys- 
ters at this point in time are challenged by not one but two very 
significant diseases. The activity of those diseases is strongly re- 
lated to temperature. As the temperature goes up in the summer, 
the diseases get worse. 

And indeed, those diseases, one of which used to have a distribu- 
tion from the Chesapeake Bay down into Texas, over the last 10 
to 15 years, we have seen the northern distribution of that disease 
go all the way to Long Island Sound. Long Island Sound has gone 
up by about 1 and a half degrees in the summer. Very small 
changes, very large effects, and definitely not linear, long time to 
recovery. The Chesapeake Bay is a laboratory in which we see lots 
of these. 

Senator Lieberman. That is very compelling, because it is evi- 
dence you have observed. I appreciate your testimony. My time is 
up. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. I would like to yield to the distinguished Rank- 
ing Member, and then I will follow in sequence. 

Senator Inhofe. I thank Senator Warner for that gesture. We 
are both working on the Armed Services, and there are events with 
our Chairman on the Floor right now, that are taking place. 

I was going to ask a question that I am not going to ask now, 
because I think it would probably take up too much of the time for 
my line of questioning. But during my opening remarks, I did refer 
to some of the individuals that have changed their position, some 
of the well-known scientists, climatologists, meteorologists, geo- 
physicists and others who had very strong, they were certain about 
their position at one time, then they changed their position. I men- 
tioned Claude Allegre from France. 

There is also David Bellamy from the U.K. who was absolutely 
certain of his position, and he has now reversed that as a result 
of the science that he has looked at over the past few years. Patrick 
Moore, who is one of the co-founders of Greenpeace, went through 
the same conversion. And just today, I found out about, a guy that 
I have been following, his name is Nir Shariv, he is the top astro- 
physicist in Israel, and he was one of them who was certain in his 
position also that it was in fact man-made contributions that are 
causing climate change. 

So with all of this that is taking place, my only position has 
been, let’s be real sure. If we are going to undergo the financial 
devastation in this country that, according to the Wharton Econo- 
metric Survey and others have said would happen, with some of 
the things with the greenhouse gases, or with the regulation of 
CO 2 , we want to be sure that the science is right. I go back and 
look at some of the scientists, such as Tom Wiggly, who happened 
to be A1 Gore’s scientist, after an exhaustive study, that if all of 
the developed Nations signed onto Kyoto and followed its emissions 
requirements, it would only reduce the temperature over a 50-year 
period by 6/100 of 1 degree centigrade. 

So you folks are scientists and we are not. But we have to look 
at what the scientists are saying. And let me just deviate for a 
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minute, Mr. Stalling, I was listening to you. Back when I enjoyed 
life, and I was about your age, I used to do the same things that 
you are doing. So that was most enjoyable, and I am quite envious 
of your lifestyle now. 

This morning, there was an article that you probably have 
missed, because it just came out in Newsweek this morning, by 
George Will. He said over the millennium, the planet has warmed 
and cooled for reasons that are unclear, but clearly were unrelated 
to SUVs. Was life better when ice was a mile thick covering Chi- 
cago? Was it worse when Greenland was so warm the Vikings were 
farming there? Are you sure that the climate at this particular mo- 
ment is exactly right and that it must be preserved no matter the 
cost? 

So rather than to ask you, if you were to have your choice of 
where a climate should be right now, would it be today’s, or would 
it have been back in the 1250s during the Medieval warming pe- 
riod, where some believe it was warmer than it is today? Or per- 
haps the 1650s during the little ice age or perhaps 1950 imme- 
diately following a period of warming and going into a cooling pe- 
riod? Maybe for the record you could send that back to me. 

But I do want to ask Dr. Foote some questions. The reason I 
want to ask this, we are talking about polar bears, and certainly 
you can’t look at the pictures that were shown by my good friend. 
Senator Boxer, without being sympathetic. However, when there is 
a discussion as to going into a 1-year process, determining whether 
or not to list the polar bear, I did start reading extensively. Now, 
in my opening statement. Dr. Foote, you heard me say, of the 19 
populations that 14 were relatively stable, and that perhaps the 
one population that is being used right now as the model is that 
of western Hudson Bay, where I concluded, after looking at it, we 
don’t have the exact time frame, but we have 5 years and 17 years, 
that approximately the reduction in population now is about the 
same as it would have been if hunting had not take place. 

Now, also the fact that in the 1950s, 50 years ago, the population 
has increased from 10,000 to approximately 25,000, more than dou- 
bled over that period of time. Do you agree with my analysis of the 
statistics that we had? 

Mr. Foote. There is some merit there. However, the Polar Bear 
Technical Committee, which is the brain trust of all polar bear re- 
search at present, is meeting at Edmonton, Alberta today. Just last 
week I called one of the participants and asked specifically about 
the early data. He said that those were, the 1960s and 1970s esti- 
mates are really not completely to be trusted. They were a rough 
index, 2001 is where our best data point comes. And it shows, it 
does show some moderate increase, even between that period. 

Senator Inhofe. Between 2001 and today? 

Mr. Foote. And today, 2006 was the last set of surveys. 

Your reference to western Hudson Bay, I have to compliment Ian 
Stirling on an exquisite piece of research and the program there. 
But it has to be kept in context. That is the southernmost popu- 
lation of polar bears and should be the first one to be affected and 
possibly affect 

Senator Inhofe. So range shift, this might be an example of 
range shift? 
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Mr. Foote. Well, it may be, and that is the question that was 
so eloquently put by the previous speakers about the oyster dis- 
eases moving northward. It is a bit simplistic, but I will use the 
analogy of a belt around the circumpolar Arctic, that the belt 
doesn’t necessarily get narrower, it may just shift upwards and 
back. There are many examples in the ecological literature and 
within conservation biology theory of this happening. But that is 
an uncertainty at this point. 

Therefore, my plea for greater research dollars to understand 
possible increases in bear population to the north, it could be com- 
pensatory with the losses to the south. It is one of the models. Is 
it absolute loss? Is it a range shift? And I would also welcome input 
or thoughts after this meeting from somebody that actually has 
studied ice, here sitting to my left, to know whether conditions ac- 
tually can improve in the north for ringed seals to be able to be- 
come accessible to polar bears, whether multi-year ice conversion 
to annual sea ice in some situations, such as Davis Strait, could be- 
come a net positive. 

But these are the questions, and therefore my plea for greater re- 
search. 

Senator Inhofe. I see. And you have expressed concern that the 
proposed listing of the polar bear due to climate change is really 
about energy policy. Could you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Foote. I have underlined that, that was brought to my at- 
tention by the actual petitioners in a recent article. I have the 
quote here, December 2006, ESP listing decision is the reference. 
And one of their lead counsel said, it gives me hope that we can 
get the United States to reduce greenhouse gas pollution before it 
is too late to save the Arctic. That was in reference to the petition. 
So it started a logical thought process that maybe there was some 
other agenda at work here. 

Senator Inhofe. I see. Thank you very much. Dr. Foote, and the 
whole panel. This has been very enlightening to me. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Dr. Foote, thank you for your com- 
ments about going to Sacramento in an environmentally sound 
way. 

Mr. Foote. I am looking forward to that meeting. 

Senator Boxer. You signed a letter in 2002, along with dozens 
of Canadian scientists, that said, “We must reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions as rapidly as possible. Contrary to the views often por- 
trayed by the press and industry spokespersons, there is little dis- 
agreement in the scientific community about climate warming.” Do 
you stand by that? 

Mr. Foote. I am full of questions. Senator Boxer. 

Senator Boxer. Do you take that back, then? I don’t have a lot 
of time, I just want to know if you have changed your mind since 
then. 

Mr. Foote. It has evolved substantially, and it will continue to 
evolve. 

Senator Boxer. So you don’t stand by the statement you made 
in 2002? 
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Mr. Foote. I would stand by a modified version of that. 

Senator Boxer. Okay, that is fair. Modified version, okay. 

Now, it is true that you work with the International LJnion for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, often known as the 
World Conservation, Union, correct? And you were a regional chair 
for North American Within the Sustainable Use Specialist Group, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Foote. That is correct. 

Senator Boxer. Okay. Is it not true that your position is directly 
contrary to the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources? 

Mr. Foote. I speak as an individual. 

Senator Boxer. Yes, isn’t it true that they disagree with you? 

Mr. Foote. I do not know their position. 

Senator Boxer. Well, their position is that the polar bear is list- 
ed as vulnerable. The Polar Bear Specialist Group determined that 
due to decreasing sea ice because of global warming, the polar bear 
is in decline and listed as vulnerable. I just wanted to make the 
point that you stand alone from that group that you were a part 
of 

I also want to put in the record parts of this review, if I can, Mr. 
Chairman. It is the analysis of our Fish and Wildlife Service, dated 
December 21, 2006. 

Senator Lieberman. It will be entered into the record without ob- 
jection. 

[The referenced material can be found on page 129.] 

Senator Boxer. Certain pages I want to put in here, it is an 
amazing picture of a polar bear here, and then on the inside, they 
say, observations, and these are peer reviewed, have shown a de- 
cline in late summer Arctic sea ice extent of 7.7 percent per decade, 
and in the perennial sea ice area of 9.8 percent per decade. And 
it goes on. The fact that our Administration would, before they 
even utter the words climate change or global warming, would 
come out with this, I think. Dr. Foote, it puts you at odds with a 
tremendous number of scientists here. 

I want to show you another photograph, if I can, and I am sorry 
Senator Inhofe has left, because I know he loves these photographs. 
This is a photograph of some baby polar bears and how they — 
where’s Jeff? It is the babies. The babies in the den. 

Where’s Jim Inhofe when I — Andrew? Could you call Senator 
Inhofe back. I wanted to show him this photograph. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. What happens when this ice goes away? It is se- 
rious business. And Dr. Foote, I know you care about the hunting 
of the Indian tribes, and I have great sympathy for their way of 
life, believe me. But at some point, science is science and we have 
to all deal with the science. 

So I am going to move on. I want to talk to Dr. Lovejoy. First 
of all, Mr. Chairman, I am going to leave after these questions, 
which I am sure Dr. Foote will be happy to know. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Boxer. This is the best panel. I mean, as we were saying 
quietly, they’re just, they’re understated, they’re speaking from 
their heart, from their mind and from their experience. Dr. 
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Lovejoy, could you explain to me the issue of the oceans acting as 
a sink for carbon, and how much do the oceans absorb of the car- 
bon? I know some it is man-made, some of it is natural. But do you 
have a picture of that, and what is the impact of this continuing 
action of the oceans to act as a sink? And at what point will it stop 
acting as a sink? Will there be a point where they can’t take in any 
more? 

Mr. Lovejoy. I can’t give you all the precise numbers, but I can 
get them for you. The reason we don’t have a lot more climate 
change is because the oceans have been taking up a huge amount. 

Senator Boxer. Is it about 30 percent? 

Mr. Lovejoy. It is at least 30 percent. They have been taking up 
a huge amount of heat and a huge amount of CO 2 . And a certain 
amount of that has translated, as I mentioned, into a rise in acid- 
ity. We remember acid lakes and acid rain, and we dealt with that 
pretty well with a great 

Senator Boxer. In the air. 

Mr. Lovejoy. — market mechanism, and sulfur in the coal. But in 
this case, you are talking about two-thirds of the earth’s surface 
changing its basic chemistry. It is simple high school chemistry. 

Senator Boxer. Well, I wanted Senator Warner, because he is a 
fisherman, to hear this again. So right now, the oceans are absorb- 
ing at least a third of the carbon dioxide, and it is causing more 
acid. That is having an impact on the sea life. And how is that 
showing up, if it is showing up right now? 

Mr. Lovejoy. This has been a bit of a surprise to the scientific 
community. You didn’t even hear about it 2 or 3 years ago. They 
actually so far have not picked up any immediate effects. But what 
we do know is that the calcium carbonate equilibrium, which just 
tens of thousands of different kinds of species used to build their 
shells, whether they are corals or clams or oysters or tiny little 
things which exist in the trillions as basis of food chains, at a cer- 
tain point many of them will have difficulty just constructing their 
shells. If it continues further, they reach a point in which in fact 
their shells will go into solution while the animals are still alive. 

Senator Boxer. Oh, boy, so anything with a shell. 

What about, and anybody who wants to comment on this last 
question, what about the warming of the oceans? So we have an 
impact of the acidity and then, is there a separate impact with the 
warming? 

Mr. Lovejoy. Let me just lead off. The first parts of the ocean 
which have shown themselves to be particularly sensitive to the 
warming are coral reefs. Corals are basically a partnership be- 
tween an algae and an animal. Just the smallest increase in water 
temperature will cause the coral to expel the alga, so you get what 
are called bleaching events. And all of a sudden, these extraor- 
dinary technicolor environments turn into a black and white movie. 

Those are happening more and more frequently, and the issue is, 
how soon will we see coral reefs that have so much, such frequent 
bleaching that they can’t recover? 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. Anybody else want to add to that. I 
still have a few seconds left. 

Mr. Mann. I think that is the prime example that we all see. I 
think the issue about the redistribution of species becomes a second 
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part of this. Again, it is this issue of when you redistribute species, 
they also get out of synchrony with one another. What can typically 
happen is that you have food blooms, food species that are nec- 
essarily connected to seasonal daylight, typically over evolutionary 
time, the things that eat those food species have become in syn- 
chrony, but often the thing that synchronizes them is temperature. 
So if you are looking at something changing something else, the 
first one may be sunlight, the second one might be temperature. 

If you change the synchronizing function in the second part, it 
misses the food bloom. And there are in fact documented cases of 
this, it has been a debate in the fisheries literature for over 100 
years, called a simple mis-match theory. What you are liable to see 
is larger numbers of mis-matches. When you see larger numbers of 
mis-matches, you see failures to recruit, you see failures of year 
class in fisheries. That has not only great ecological effects, it po- 
tentially also has very significant economic effects. It doesn’t take 
much of a temperature change to do this. 

Senator Boxer. A mis-match? 

Mr. Mann. A mis-match. 

Senator Boxer. Thank you. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much. Senator Boxer, for 
spending the time with us and for your continuing commitment to 
see this committee through to some accomplishment on this subject 
matter. 

Senator Warner, it is all yours. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to take 
my round and then following your questions, maybe a few more. 

Just again on a personal note here, I am not much of a traveling 
Senator, at least other than to Iraq and Afghanistan, where I have 
been going constantly for 3 years, as most of us have, too. But I 
was thinking, Mr. Chairman, and I say to both distinguished chair- 
men, I look back on the mistakes I have made in my 29 years in 
the Senate. And one was the failure to join John Chafee when he 
was chairman of this committee on some marvelous trips he put to- 
gether. I remember I wanted to go down and study the rain forest 
in Brazil and others, where he actually went out and put a hands- 
on attitude. 

And I am thinking this subject is so important, and I will put 
this question to each of you to answer in your own way, is there 
a possible benefit if members of this committee, maybe you could 
assign some members to do one and some members to do another, 
if you were to organize a field trip somewhere geographically in 
your own area where we could go out and see with our own eyes, 
possibly, some of the facts that you bring to bear. 

And probably more importantly, I talked to some of the old- tim- 
ers. I am particular partial to old-timers now. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. But I remember going with my father into the 
upper reaches of the Blue Ridge Mountains as a small boy, trout 
fishing. And the trout were in abundance. Today, the acid rain has 
virtually removed them from many of the streams in my beloved 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Because those mountains are in the direct 
path of the effluent that comes out of the industrial valleys of 
American and the coal burning facilities, that is another whole 
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story. I am not here to talk against coal, or I would be voted out 
of office tomorrow, given my State’s position in coal. But I have 
fought for many years on trying to clean up these plants. 

Regrettably, if I may digress a minute, literally millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. Bob Byrd and I and the other coal States have 
taken out of the Senate to study clean coal technology, they are 
building a brand new coal plant, I mean a big coal-fired plant in 
Virginia, and they are not spending a dollar on trying to clean up 
the effluent. Now, maybe some modification, I understand there is 
something in that plant, isn’t there? Well, I can’t even get the staff 
to talk about it. Maybe I had better correct the record. But none 
of this clean coal technology is coming into effect on the coal plants. 

But anyway, back to my question. If for instance my good friend, 
my new friend and going to be a good one, Mr. Stalling here from 
Montana, I would be glad to head the mission to Montana. 

Senator Lieberman. I was just going to say that I was going to 
head the mission to go trout fishing with Mr. Stalling. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. I have been to the Antarctic and I have seen 
the polar bears. You go up there. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. Dr. Kelly, I will see you. 

Senator Warner. And talk to some of the old-timers who with 
their own eyes, talk about all this scientific data, have seen, as my 
father if he were living would vouch and I can vouch, we have seen 
it in our own States through the years, those of us who still walk 
through the hills. So that we can bring back to the Senate some 
of our own ideas. 

Now, I will start out here in order. Do you think a field trip, you 
could organize it on your particular subjects, to some geographic 
area in this country that would be of value? 

Mr. Lovejoy. Absolutely. Seeing is believing. 

Senator Warner. What would we see? 

Mr. Lovejoy. I think it would be important to start off with 
something really dramatic, like the dying forests of the northwest 
from that pine bark beetle. 

Senator Warner. I have seen that recently. 

Mr. Lovejoy. There are some stretches in northern Arizona 
where the trees are just gone because of climate change drought. 

Senator Warner. All right, so you could put together for maybe 
a two-day trip or something, something that would be beneficial, 
and you would round up a couple of old guys like myself who could 
actually relate to it, is that right? 

Mr. Lovejoy. Absolutely. 

Senator Warner. Good. Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann. I would be delighted to host such a trip. I can take 
you everywhere from the remains of the current SAV, the sub- 
merged aquatic vegetations, if there are any striped bass around, 
we will give you a rod and reel, and failing that we will cheat and 
use a troll net. If I can get my friends in the Virginia Department 
of Agriculture and Consumer Services, very good friends who have 
worked with me on this, we can certainly find you some places 
where there are some invasive species and we can maybe, if there 
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is enough time, even get you into the forestry areas. I would be 
happy, happy to host such a trip. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Stalling. 

Mr. Stalling. Oh, yes, I would be thrilled to take people up to 
the Rocky Mountain front where the Great Plains meet the Rockies 
on the east side of Glacier National Park, which is a place where 
legislation was recently passed, in an effort led by hunters, to pro- 
tect from irresponsible gas an oil development. But there are im- 
pacts there as far as the loss of white bark pine and the declining 
glaciers and impacts to some of the last strongholds for pure 
strains of west slope cutthroat trout, like Badger Creek and Two 
Medicine Creek that seem to be drying up every year. 

Senator Warner. All right, seriously, I sent Mr. Stalling a note 
that in 1943, in preparation for trying to build myself up to go into 
World War II, which I did the last year, my father bought me a 
train ticket to Missoula, Montana, your town, and I got a job with 
the Forest Service as a firefighter. It is interesting, I went back 
with the Forest Service here 2 years ago, out at Coeur d’Alene, to 
find our camps, which were hard to find. I saw the devastation to 
the white pine from that beetle. It is tragic, these magnificent trees 
just dying as far as the eye can see. That is one of the most valu- 
able pieces of lumber that we have. 

Mr. Stalling. Another value to going up there would be you 
would be able to meet a lot of hunters and anglers and tribal lead- 
ers and ranchers and all kinds of folks who are very concerned 
about this issue. 

Senator Warner. All right. I am talking about people who have 
seen it with their own eyes. 

Mr. Foote. Senator Warner, you may have some border issues 
getting into Canada with the recent flux of movement back and 
forth. So I am going to nominate Dr. Kelly to be our tour guide for 
the Arctic, where you can talk to the ultimate old- timers, the 
Inupiat and the Nuvialuit individuals whose direct linage goes 
back 3,000 years in close concert with climate change and polar 
bears. 

Mr. Kelly. Senator Warner, I would be happy to introduce you 
to some elders, that is how the natives refer to the old- timers, as 
you put it 

Senator Warner. You ought to hear what they call me around 
here. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kelly. Well, these are gentlemen 

Senator Lieberman. We call him Senator, or Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warner. The old bull they turned back into the back 40 
acres here recently. Go ahead. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kelly. I would be happy to introduce you to a gentleman 
who received shotguns from their fathers as well and have fond 
memories of learning to hunt from their fathers. And I think you 
would be impressed to hear their descriptions of the changes in 
their environment in their lifetime. And to see the sadness in their 
eyes when they talk about the likelihood that their children will 
not experience it the way they did, because the changes are so pro- 
found. I think I detected a bit of disinterest in going to the Poles 
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again on your part, but I think you would find these people very 
eloquent in their explanations of what is really happening. 

Senator Warner. I thoroughly enjoyed both of my trips, both to 
the North and South Pole. But that is when I was Secretary of the 
Navy, had my own plane and my own submarine to punch up 
through the ice. It was a little easier. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kelly. I can’t compete with that. 

Senator Warner. Well, there we are. I think we have a chal- 
lenge. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. 

Senator Warner. And I want to get into some other questions, 
but you go ahead and then 

Senator Lieberman. Oh, you go right ahead. 

Senator Warner. Well, I wanted to come back. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me just say what a pleasure it is going 
to be to work with you on this Subcommittee. I am already enjoy- 
ing it. So thank you for your interest. 

Senator Warner. This is an exciting panel. Some of these sci- 
entists are going to come in here and we are going to have to get 
anti-doze pills. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Warner. We really need, there is nothing like getting 
out of Washington. We all think this is the pinnacle of all knowl- 
edge. Well, it isn’t. We have to get out and do a little hands-on. 

Senator Lieberman. Yes, sir, I totally agree. I want to respond 
briefly before you do your questions, and we will start the clock 
back at seven minutes. 

It is a great idea. Senator Boxer, before she left, said she is plan- 
ning a trip to Greenland. I think it would be a great thing just to 
start in Virginia for a day, right next door, easy enough to get 
there and then we will systematically visit the other spots. Thank 
you for that suggestion. 

Senator Warner. Thank you. Well, let’s see what we can do, be- 
cause I just think that we need anecdotal, I mean, all of this sci- 
entific data, and I don’t disparage scientists, but to get our atten- 
tion of our colleagues, just get them to go back and talk to their 
own constituents. Just ask all the other 98 Senators to pack up and 
make their own inquiries. 

I am fascinated with Dr. Mann’s story about the dead zones in 
Chesapeake Bay. As I have traveled here in the last couple of 
years, I have been hearing about hat. Is there any evidence, now 
let me give you a point, I was privileged to get through a piece of 
legislation here recently to provide a little modest Federal funding 
to support going back and taking Captain John Smith’s diaries and 
go up to all the inlets in 1608. He kept prolific diaries. 

Do you have any record of the dead zones being detected years 
back, or is it a phenomena that has come on here in the past 10 
or 15 years or whatever period of time? 

Mr. Mann. I think the problem with most of the things in science 
is that you actually don’t know if things are there until you actu- 
ally go and look. I also have looked at some of John Smith’s diaries, 
and they are wonderful natural history records. 
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The problem with the dead zone though is that you really have 
to go out into the Chesapeake Bay and take instrumentation that 
you can put to the bottom to measure the oxygen. Unfortunately, 
John Smith didn’t have such instrumentation available. 

Senator Warner. But he could have seen the striped bass with 
these lesions on them, which you and I have seen. 

Mr. Mann. He could have seen if they had been there. In fact, 
they have really become more prevalent over the last decade or so. 
Prior to that, mycobacteriosis, or myco, as it is common called, was 
not something that was very prevalent and it didn’t cause much 
concern. When it did arrive on the proverbial scene, it was really 
quite widespread and it was a very sudden event. I think lots of 
individuals were worried about what this might be. A certain 
microorganism called physteria was originally invoked. It turns out 
not to be the case. 

But I think the striped bass observations over the past decade 
are very typical of the sorts of things that we expect to see, not just 
in aquatic systems, but everywhere else, as my colleagues here 
have pointed out, significant changes can occur and nothing ap- 
pears to happen. Then you pass thresholds which affect the biology 
of the animal very significantly, and then terrible things happen. 
The coral reefs are a good example. Most organisms that live on 
coral reefs live very near that temperature maximum. But gen- 
erally, the temperature doesn’t go past it, so you don’t see them ac- 
tually changing. You push the temperature up a little bit and lots 
of things go wrong very quickly. 

So I think when you look at these particular canaries, if you like, 
you will start to see very large numbers of them. Several of my col- 
leagues here have mentioned pine bore beetles. In preparation for 
this testimony, I spoke to a friend of mine who works in the For- 
estry Department in Virginia, and he said his biggest concern at 
the moment, his biggest concern, is that beetles that typically have 
a 2-year life cycle, it takes them 2 years to go through their life 
cycle, and while they are alive, they munch on trees, if it warms 
up just a little bit, they will go to a 1-year life cycle. If they go to 
a 1-year life cycle, instantly the numbers of them double. 

And this is one of these very step functions, if you can imagine 
suddenly just doubling all the populations of destructive beetles. So 
when you look at this, there are people who are waiting for these 
to happen. And he bases his observations on what has happened 
in the west. He is gravely concerned that this might happen in the 
pine forests in Virginia as well. 

Senator Warner. Well, we have to be very careful when we 
blame all the ills of our natural environment, not to attribute it all 
to global warming. As an old trial lawyer, you have to have a chain 
of proof, almost beyond a reasonable doubt, I think, before we are 
going to see any real action here. Because the economic interests 
of a drastic change in our energy supplies and so forth, which affect 
this, are going to whipsaw, believe me. Talk about this institution 
where you and I have been now a couple of decades. If you want 
to get one issue that you can’t deal with unless you have an an- 
swer, it is the loss of jobs. And that could be impacted by various 
steps we have to take. 
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But that is not to say I am deterred. But I just want to make 
sure that this chain of evidence, as an old trial lawyer, it has to 
be almost beyond a reasonable doubt if you are going to tie it and 
warp it around global warming. 

Back to the striped bass, I recall a couple of years ago, you may 
have the accurate dates, we actually put an embargo, stopped all 
the fishing and everything. And I have forgotten how many years 
we shut it down, but then they just came back in increased num- 
bers, almost. Can you correlate that? And that is within the last 
decade. We have the accurate facts when we shut it down and 
when we opened it up again. 

Mr. Mann. Actually, it is a little bit older than that, sir. It is 
about the last 15 years. 

Senator Warner. Fifteen. 

Mr. Mann. But the closure was really a response to a fishing ef- 
fort. 

Senator Warner. Probably was. 

Mr. Mann. And of course, there are few things that you can con- 
trol in natural populations except the exploitation rate. And it cer- 
tainly was very unpopular when the suggestion was that you close 
it and let the stock rebuild. But nonetheless, the closures took 
place, and now we have a fairly healthy population in terms of its 
size. It certainly is one of the good examples of working with fisher- 
men to actually rebuild the stock and then to try to manage it, so 
that everybody has an opportunity to use it, whether it is commer- 
cially or recreationally. 

Senator Warner. Right. But that gives you an example of how 
a species can regenerate itself if you take a certain pressure off. 
Now, if they were going through some extraordinary 1 or 2 years 
of climate change, that pressure may diminish that species. But if 
Mother Nature comes swinging back again to more normal tem- 
perature changes, I would think there hopefully could be a regen- 
eration of the species again. But if we react too quickly to these ab- 
normal cycles that we are experiencing now, and we have a very 
significant detriment to our economy, the fish may come back but 
the jobs may not. 

Mr. Mann. I agree. 

Senator Warner. Take me on as hard as you want. Let’s not be 
pleasant about this thing. Let’s just get our brass knuckles out and 
go at it. 

Mr. Mann. Caution is the word of the day. I think all of my col- 
leagues here have also said that. 

Senator Warner. All right, thank you. I will come back maybe 
with another question. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much. 

Dr. Kelly, I know that your work doesn’t focus on the polar bear, 
the much-mentioned polar bear, much-loved. But obviously the 
polar bear exists in the environment in which you are working. So 
I want to ask you to comment, testify to any alterations that you 
have seen in the polar bear environment and in the species itself, 
if any. And also I suppose just comment maybe on your reaction 
to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service beginning a process which it 
concludes will list the polar bear as a threatened species and list 
climate change as one of the reasons for that. 
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Mr. Kelly. I would be happy to. I have spent some time working 
on polar bears with Steve Amstrup with the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. And as I mentioned, the species that I spent a lot of my career 
studying, ringed seals, are the prime food of, in fact, 90 percent of 
what polar bears eat in Alaska are ringed seals. So we encounter 
them frequently in our field work. 

Senator Lieberman. And you are, just to repeat in your testi- 
mony, you said you are already seeing the environment of the 
ringed seals compromising their numbers. 

Mr. Kelly. What we are seeing is these premature snow melts 
that are exposing the young seal pups prematurely to both preda- 
tion and extreme weather events. This can only have a negative 
impact on the seals and hence the bears. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

Mr. Kelly. I think, all I can say in terms of the proposed listing 
of polar bears is that you know, there are lots of things that as sci- 
entists we get really picky about, levels of confidence about state- 
ments we make and about the data and we are trained to be very, 
very conservative in our analysis of data. 

But as policy makers, I think you are in a different position. You 
need to look out for the welfare of the whole Nation and the wild- 
life. I think it is important to listen to the different points of view 
and recognize that you have to decide when you have enough infor- 
mation to act and when waiting is not a prudent thing to do. 

I think it is not, there are lots of things that are hard to predict 
in terms of ecological responses to changes in environment. But 
changes to ringed seals, polar bears, walruses, these ice-associated 
marine mammals, are pretty straightforward to predict. It is clear- 
ly going to have an extremely negative impact on them and it could 
in fact lead. 

So I guess I would have to say I think it is with good foresight 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service predicts that this kind of a 
change in habitat will in fact threaten polar bears. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me take you one more step in this. You 
indicated in your testimony that in your career you had seen the 
summer ice diminish by 26 percent. So when we see the pictures 
that Senator Boxer showed of the polar bears, seeming to be 
stranded on a piece of ice or jumping from one to the other, the lay- 
man’s conclusion is, well, the ice is melting so the area in which 
the polar bear can exist is smaller, therefore the species is threat- 
ened. 

Is that, for the record, that is the layman’s reaction. I want you 
to speak to how the disappearance of 26 percent of the summer ice 
affects the polar bear. Maybe that is not direct, but you know what 
I am asking. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, I do, I think. I am a little bit reluctant to par- 
ticipate too much in this idea of using polar bears as sort of the 
poster species, simply because then all of a sudden, the argument 
starts to about a single species. And what is important, in my view, 
is the entire ecosystem. Hence I talked about algae that live in the 
ice. I talked about fish and plankton that are all associated with 
that. 

So you have to understand that, I sort of think this is not like, 
well, we have just wiped out all the bison, but now we are rolling 
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up the plains behind them, to having the sea ice go away. It is tak- 
ing the whole ecosystem out. It is not just taking the charismatic 
mega fauna away. 

Senator Lieberman. Very good point, and I take it. 

Mr. Kelly. And that said, the fact is that yes, I was there when 
that photo was taken of the bear pouncing. That was taken up near 
Angle Island. Yes, you can show polar bears doing that in situa- 
tions where the local conditions are quite healthy and fine. 

But just last week in Anchorage, at a science symposium, I heard 
presentations by the polar bear research community on their latest 
research. One of the things that was particularly compelling to me 
was that they had very good information on denning sites from sat- 
ellite tracking that has gone on for several decades. And what they 
see is a substantial shift from, most bears in Alaska used to den 
on the sea ice, and few on land. And now increasingly larger num- 
bers are denning on land, because the ice is so far offshore. 

This is a big response, a big change. And it is for reasons like 
that, I think there are data out there that we would be foolish not 
to extrapolate and be proactive rather than waiting until we can 
show with 95 percent confidence that the population has declined 
by X amount. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. I appreciate that answer very 
much. It is very helpful. 

Mr. Stalling, let me ask you a last question. In your testimony 
you talked about changes you have observed in the trout. Neither 
you nor I are scientists. But I presume, correct me, that you have 
read some of the science here and if I am right, to the extent that 
you have, what does the science tell you to explain the changes 
that you have observed in trout? And obviously, particularly to the 
extent that it is convincing, the effect of global warming. 

Mr. Stalling. With less snow pack and less waters in the 
streams and hotter conditions and the water evaporating and dry- 
ing out quicker, we are just seeing less stream flows and lower 
streams. I have seen a lot of trout in the streams that I fish bunch 
up more in what deep pools still remain. And as the water gets 
warmer and the fish are bunched up more, there is a lack of oxy- 
gen and increased algae which further takes the oxygen and puts 
a lot of stress on the fish. It makes them more susceptible to preda- 
tion. 

In fact, the Montana Fish, Wildlife and Parks is increasingly 
closing our rivers, many of our rivers, like the Big Hole, and the 
Badger and the Dearborn, fishing earlier and earlier in the sum- 
mer, because they are drying up so quickly. And the fish are so 
stressed that it is just not looking so good for them. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Let me follow onto that important question. I 
recited what I have seen in acid rain. But do you see changes in 
trout populations in either the east or the west or east coast? We 
are east coast here, obviously, the Blue Ridge Mountains. But what 
about the west coast? 

Mr. Stalling. That I am not familiar with. Senator, but I could 
find out and get back to you. 
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Senator Warner. I think we need to look at the entire geo- 
graphic spectrum on that. Of course, we know that the trout is a 
magnificent fighting fish, that is why we spend so much of our lives 
trying to outwit it. And it is a smart fish. 

But are they more susceptible than other species? I mean, the old 
catfish in our ponds in Virginia and the crappie and other things, 
they seem to proliferate, nothing can stop them. Is it because of the 
weakness of their system? 

Mr. Stalling. Senator, they are real sensitive to warmer tem- 
peratures, they are generally in cold fisheries. They need that cold, 
clear water that we get in the mountains of Montana. 

Senator Warner. My last question, Mr. Chairman, is to follow on 
your question with Dr. Kelly. 

Is there any correlation between the problems that the commer- 
cial fishermen in the Antarctic are experiencing to global warming? 

Mr. Kelly. Did you say in the Antarctic? 

Senator Warner. Well, up there in the Arctic, in that whole re- 
gion, the Antarctic or Arctic. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, the rich Bering Sea fishery, as I stated in my 
testimony, is very much linked into the ecology of the ocean as, it 
is really dominated by sea ice. And starting with the plant produc- 
tion — 

Senator Warner. Dominated by sea ice? 

Mr. Kelly. Sea ice, that is correct. Oceanography and where the 
nutrients go, where the primary production happens, the plant life 
that supports the fish population is very much driven by where sea 
ice is in the springtime. So what we are beginning to see are, we 
think, a shift from a community where the bottom communities are 
where a lot of the nutrients end up, to a very different situation 
where, because of the changing oceanography associated with ice 
retreat, the nutrients are more concentrated in the water column. 
That means a very different suite of organisms living there. It may 
mean a less productive system. 

But most importantly, I think, for commercial fisheries is that it 
is a very abrupt shift in what is there and what is available to be 
captured. So this is one of many ways in which we are likely to see 
very substantial economic impacts. This is huge in terms of over 
half of our national fisheries. 

Senator Warner. Mr. Chairman, we should congratulate this 
panel, who have come from distances afar to join us here today. I 
think their associates and colleagues and following constituencies, 
as we say, across America, should be grateful to them. 

Senator Lieberman. Hear, hear. I agree. I thank you all, not only 
for your testimony that you have offered here and the answers that 
you have given to our questions, but each of you has submitted tes- 
timony that I know you worked on for the record of the Sub- 
committee. It is really worth reading. It is very, very important and 
to me very impressive. 

I will say that in the time that I have been interested in this 
problem, I will either give credit or blame to Tom Lovejoy for hav- 
ing done some of the first work. We go back to Yale together. But 
he is self-evidently younger than I. 

Senator Warner. Does that old school tie hunt out in Montana, 
Tom? That dog don’t hunt out there, does it. 
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[Laughter.] 

Senator Lieberman. In the time that he has heen working on 
this, and helped others of us wonder about it, we have gone from 
basically projecting scientific models to some of the consequences to 
seeing some of the consequences. And you have testified today very 
quietly, very methodically, to what you have observed, although I 
do think that some weight of your testimony cries out quite loudly 
for us to try to find a way to respond to this challenge. 

So I thank you very much. The record of the hearing will be kept 
open for 10 days, if you want to submit any additional comments, 
if we want to burden you with any additional questions for you to 
answer. But I thank you very, very much for the work you have 
done here. Senator Warner, I thank you for your interest in this. 
I truly look forward to working through this with you to some good 
result. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Statement of Thomas E. Lovejoy, President, Heinz Center for Science, 
Economics and the Environment 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on climate change and its effects on wild- 
life, namely the rest of life on earth or biodiversity. I am Thomas Lovejoy, President 
of the Heinz Center for Science, Economics and the Environment, a non-partisan no- 
advocacy environmental policy center that engages business. Government, academia 
and environmental groups in developing environmental policy. 

I have been engaged in the topic of this hearing for more than two decades, hav- 
ing produced the first book on the subject with Rob Peters in 1992 and just 2 years 
ago a completely new one with Lee Hannah, a copy of which I present here. The 
distinct difference between the two, and indeed what led to doing a new one, is that 
today there are well documented and statistically significant examples of nature re- 
sponding to climate change. Some of these changes involve different timing in the 
annual cycles such as migration or flowering, others involve changes in where spe- 
cies occur, yet others involve threshold changes in ecosystems, and some involve sys- 
temic changes such as the acidification of the oceans. The data have moved from 
the anecdotal to the statistically significant and they demonstrate unequivocally 
that nature is on the move. There is by now a global scientific literature on this 
subject but I will restrict myself here to American science and examples. 

Climate change is not new in the history of the earth, but it is new in the history 
of human civilization and our dependence on the natural world. For the last ten 
thousand years, the entire human enterprise has been built on the assumption of 
a stable climate, including the origin of agriculture which in turn made human set- 
tlements possible, and our entire recorded history. For that period the patterns of 
nature and of individual species and organisms have been attuned to the unusual 
period of stability. Today we can see the first stirrings. The map of geographical 
growing zones that constitute a bible for gardeners as to what they can or cannot 
grow, has recently been revised to accurately reflect the climate change that has al- 
ready taken place. Tree swallows were laying eggs nine days earlier by 1991 in com- 
parison to 1959 (2), In the western United States there is earlier flowering by 2 
days per decade for lilacs and 3.8 days per decade for honeysuckle (3). In the mid- 
Atlantic experimental evidence shows that poison ivy is favored by higher concentra- 
tions of the greenhouse gas CO 2 . One of the best studied butterfly species in the 
United States, the Edith’s Checkerspot has changed its geographical range generally 
moving northward and upslope (4). 

One of the immediate consequences and a foreshadowing of things to come are 
mismatches between species and their environment and linked species. For example 
if one species depends on temperature for cues and the other day length, climate 
change will change one and not the other. This has been occurring between the 
checker spot and the flower species on which it depends (5). In the arctic some 
seabird species which feed on the Arctic cod, a species which lives on the underside 
of the ice, are no longer able to breed successfully because the ice edge is too far 
from the land on which they must nest (6). 
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The important issue before us is not the stirrings we can already document but 
the changes that further climate change is likely to engender. Here we can turn for 
glimpses of the future by pairing climate model projections with what we know of 
how nature responded to natural climate change in the past — such as during the 
glacial interglacial swings which preceded the stable climate “sweet spot” which has 
been so favorable to human civilization. We can anticipate multiple and massive 
mismatching and wrenching changes in the ecosystems on which we depend. It is 
quite clear from the fossil record that biological communities do not move as units 
like Birnam Wood in Macbeth, but rather that individual species move individually 
at different rates and sometimes in different directions as they attempt to track 
their required conditions. Basically ecosystems will disassemble and the individual 
species will assemble into novel biological communities: both a nightmare for nat- 
ural resource managers as well as for the rest of us, as the shuffling of the ecologi- 
cal decks favors opportunistic species such as weeds, pests and diseases. 

It is already clear that there will be threshold changes in ecosystems. One clear- 
cut example has been occurring in the coniferous forest of western Canada and the 
northwest United States. There, the naturally occurring pine bark beetle — always 
part of the ecosystem but held largely in check by other species, has had the balance 
tipped in its favor by a succession of mild winters and elevated summer night time 
temperatures. There has been massive die off of trees, the red color of which makes 
the landscape reminiscent of autumn color in New England (7). Even if it were not 
to spread farther (and there is no obvious biological barrier) it has had a huge im- 
pact on the timber industry and all species that live in those forest, as well creating 
conditions for forest fires of a magnitude we have never seen. 

Threshold changes and more gradual linear changes in ecosystems are driven not 
only by temperature difference but also by change in precipitation patterns. Obvi- 
ously that will be a problem for freshwater ecosystems already coping with tempera- 
ture change. In the American southwest there already is a dramatic example of a 
threshold change driven by a marked drop in precipitation: in northern Arizona 
drought has caused a complete die off of trees (8). 

It is important to note that the oceans and marine organisms are similarly vul- 
nerable to climate change. (The United States has the greatest amount of marine 
environment of any Nation because of its extensive economic zones). Coral reefs 
prove to be particularly temperature sensitive and experience bleaching events in 
which the algal partner of the coral animals is ejected turning that Technicolor 
world into something approaching a black and white movie. Even more disturbing 
we have only recently learned (9) that the oceans are increasing in acidity because 
of the additional carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. This is essentially simple high 
school chemistry: the more CO 2 in the atmosphere the more acid the oceans become. 
They are already 30 percent more acid (0.1 pH unit). Increasing acidity has pro- 
found implications for all organisms that build shells from calcium carbonate from 
corals to clams to tiny plankton at the base of most food chains. The calcium car- 
bonate equilibrium is pH dependent. 

If this is the case with current climate change, there could be profound effects if 
climate change is allowed beyond that which is already programmed by current lev- 
els of greenhouse gas concentrations. All five of the global climate models for exam- 
ple show that with double pre-industrial levels of CO 2 the sugar maple will no 
longer be able to exist in New England. That is not great news for lovers of maple 
sugar or autumn foliage. It is even worse news for those organisms that depend of 
the sugar maple as part of the northeastern deciduous forest. 

One of the biggest problems plants and animals will face is the highly modified 
landscape of modern times. In many instances landscapes will represent obstacles 
to organisms as they attempt to disperse and track their required conditions. In the 
case of organisms near the tops of mountains or on low islands, there will be no- 
where to go but into thin air regardless of whether they are modified by human ac- 
tivity or not. This has already been noted in pika populations on individual moun- 
tains in the American west (10) and foreseen for the key deer with sea level rise 
( 11 ). 

If this is the case with current climate change, there could be profound effects if 
climate change is allowed beyond that which is already programmed by current lev- 
els of greenhouse gas concentrations. This has led to a projection of extinctions from 
climate change (12). I am not here to defend the exact number, but the general 
point is that it is a large number if climate change is allowed to go on business as 
usual. 

The question then is where is the danger zone in climate change which should 
be avoided. Where to stop short? All biologists who have looked at the question be- 
lieve that double pre-industrial CO 2 would be disastrous for plants, animals, and 
ecosystems. There is some consensus among the conservation organizations that 450 
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parts per million should be the limit. I for one think that is probably too generous, 
impractical as that may seem with our current level being at 380. Now there is dis- 
cussion around what is worse for wildlife: to go into the danger zone and then come 
down to something like 450 or below, or whether that brings dangers in itself. 

What is abundantly clear is that the living world on which we depend is far more 
sensitive than almost anything else to climate change. Life on earth is sending an 
urgent warning signal that climate change needs to be engaged with — and with an 
urgency and scale hitherto not contemplated. 


Statement of Roger Mann, Director for Research and Advisory Services, 

School of Marine Science, Virginia Institute of Marine Science, College 

OF William and Mary 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a pleasure to be here today in re- 
sponse to your invitation to provide testimony on Global Warming and Wildlife. 

My name is Roger Mann. I am a Professor of Marine Science and Director for Re- 
search and Advisory Services at the School of Marine Science, Virginia Institute of 
Marine Science, College of William and Mary. I have been a researcher examining 
natural ecosystems and their management for both ecological services and sustained 
harvest of commercially valuable products for over 30 years. While my primary 
focus has been on estuarine and coastal systems it is impossible to examine such 
systems without an appreciation of the biolo^ of the complex watersheds that are 
the source of the rivers that feed these estuarine and coastal systems. Today I focus 
my remarks on the magnitude of predicted global warming events, and discuss wild- 
life impacts using examples from my adopted home State, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

Global warming is a real phenomenon. Worldwide projections of temperature rise 
over the next century vary between 1.5° C and 5.5° C. A current scientific challenge 
is to refine models that were designed to make predictions at the global level and 
make them amenable to predictions at the regional level. There are roughly twenty 
different global models operating on about 14 supercomputers around the world that 
are focusing on these problems. At the regional level the models do a better job of 
predicting temperature than they do of predicting rainfall. The scenarios for Vir- 
ginia in the coming century predict temperature increases from 3.5° C to as high 
as 6.5° C clustered in the summer months, but the accompanying overall rainfall 
patterns vary between drier and wetter in total amount, sometimes with a wetter 
spring but drier fall months, and often with more extreme rainfall events. Fresh 
water supply dominates much of what we see in wildlife biology. These warm and 
wet, or warm and dry scenarios have clear implications for change in natural popu- 
lations in Virginia and elsewhere. 

I argue that Virginia is an excellent example of a natural laboratory in which to 
study the impacts of global warming, that impacts are becoming evident in all nat- 
ural systems within the State, and that they are cause for concern. Virginia sits at 
a number of important biogeographic boundaries where animal and plant species, 
both terrestrial and aquatic, change in north-south and east-west directions. Cli- 
mate, and particularly temperature, is a causative agent in determining these 
boundaries. A simple viewing of a weather map on the evening news illustrates the 
role of climate. In the winter the jet stream can dip in a southerly direction and 
cold air moves in from the mid-west and southern Canada. As the jet stream moves 
north, warmer air displaces the cold air. By contrast, summer weather is dominated 
by warm, humid air masses from the Gulf of Mexico. Gradual changes in the dura- 
tion and extensions of these respective air masses in a north to south direction 
translates into shorter and warmer winters and/or longer and wetter summers. 
Again, both have implications for the natural populations. 

A transect from west to east across the landscape of Virginia includes the forested 
foothills of the Appalachians, the coastal plains that support a mixture of forestry 
and agriculture, freshwater wetlands whose values as filters of water have only re- 
cently been fully appreciated, tidal salty estuaries feeding the Chesapeake Bay with 
its fringing marshes, coastal barrier islands and the inner continental shelf. Re- 
markable diversity exists both along the transect and within each habitat type. In- 
deed, it is the rich biodiversity within local habitats that contribute to their sta- 
bility. The plant and animal communities that occupy these habitats have evolved 
over geological time. The complex interaction between these community members is 
all important, and if there is a single message that I leave with you today it is that 
destabilizing the relationships between just a few of these contributing species can 
have a domino like effect resulting in large and deleterious impacts on the entire 
community. Consider as an analogy a spider’s web, all parts contributing to stability 
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in function. But break a limited number of strands and the web is weakened. Just 
a few more strands and the web collapses. A universal concern among biologists 
throughout the Commonwealth of Virginia is that global warming will unravel just 
a few of those strands with cascading impacts. 

Let me walk you from the Appalachians to the ocean shelf and provide just a few 
examples of our concern. 

• As summer temperatures increase there is expectation that forest species typ- 
ical of the Appalachian foothills will move north and to higher altitude. Warmer 
temperatures in combination with lower rainfall favor conditions that promote fires 
and increase the probability that stressed trees will eventually succumb to insect 
and disease problems — especially so when insect species can migrate faster than 
trees. 

• All plants respond on a seasonal basis to both temperature and day length in 
their annual cycles of growth and reproduction. Changing the synchrony of these 
events by elevating temperature in a fixed sequence of day lengths can be expected 
to disrupt the equilibrium in forest communities. Insects play important roles in for- 
est ecosystems as both food for higher tropic levels, such as birds and small mam- 
mals, and as destructive agents of trees. Warmer temperatures will both increase 
the range of destructive insects and alter insect life cycles; for example reducing 2- 
year life cycles to 1-year with obvious doubling of the impact on the host trees. Such 
situations have already been documented in western States where warming has al- 
lowed the pine borer beetle to move to higher latitudes and attack stands of 
lodgepole and ponderosa pines. Pine beetles now attack white bark pines, essential 
habitat for grizzly bears. 

• Changes in physical forest structure by the death of trees creates fragmentation 
of the footprints of forest growth on larger spatial scales. Disturbance at the edge 
of forested areas provides opportunity for invasive species, usually non-native to the 
Commonwealth but introduced over time either intentionally or by accident, to es- 
tablish a foothold and eventually expand their range with displacement of native 
species. Non-native plant species often remain green through warmer periods that 
stress native forest plants, compounding their advantage in warmer conditions. In- 
deed, invasive species such as the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus altissima), Japanese 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) and the Multiflora Rose (Rosa multiflora) have 
been documented to make up one half of the biomass in some stressed and invaded 
forest communities in Virginia. Changes in forest composition may pose grave prob- 
lems for the many migratory birds that pass through the region. Virginia’s Depart- 
ment of Forestry closely monitors this situation. 

• Managed agricultural land in Virginia is richly used by wildlife. It is possible 
that climate and water conditions will help some commercial crops in the short run, 
but it is also likely that climate changes will lead to lower yields and many impor- 
tant food crops would be less nutritious. Maintenance of productivity on Virginia 
farms lands is a constant adaptive response to rainfall, temperature, and the vagar- 
ies of pests, parasites and weed species, many of which are invasive. A general in- 
crease in temperature will drive out native animals and encourage the spread of po- 
tentially destructive tropical plant and insect invasive species, such as, tropical soda 
apple (Solanum viarum), cogongrass (Imperata cylindrical), water hyacinth 
(Eichhornia crassipes), and pink hibiscus mealybug (Maconellicoccus hirsutus). The 
vigilance of Virginia’s Department of Agriculture and Consumer Services insures 
rapid response to local threats. 

• Invasive plants such as the common reed Phragmites australis threaten 
stressed freshwater marsh habitat resulting in significant change in community 
structure and opportunities for native wildlife. 

• Temperature and rainfall both drive in-stream river flow and water quality pa- 
rameters that are central to successful growth and reproduction of freshwater fishes 
in Virginia rivers. 

• Divergence of long-term temperature and day length synchrony could impact 
food chains supporting resident fishes in rivers and streams. Studies in Seattle’s 
Lake Washington have demonstrated an advance in the timing of the spring plank- 
ton bloom with warming temperature; however, key zooplankton species (on which 
fish feed) that typically graze on the bloom have not changed their seasonal activity 
and now miss the optimal grazing period. Fish go hungry. 

• Estuaries are enormously complicated ecosystems, changing over time and 
across spatial scales. The Chesapeake Bay is the largest estuary in the Nation, with 
a watershed covering 8500 square kilometers, 60 percent of which are forested, and 
a resident population of over 15 million people. This water body is a national treas- 
ure in terms of its recreational, commercial and societal value. Oxygen solubility in 
seawater decreases as temperature increases creating an increasingly stressful envi- 
ronment for resident species living in shallow waters, but it can and does get worse 
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in deeper water. Each summer part of the main stem of the Bay stratifies as warm- 
er, fresher water layers above denser, saltier water. The deep layers do not mix and 
their oxygen content is depleted — hypoxia (low oxygen) and eventually anoxia (no 
oxygen) dominate. Such deep regions have been described as dead zones. We know 
the dead zone is getting bigger each year and all the projections associated with 
global warming scenarios predict an increase in its size. 

• Dead zones force species that typically seek refuge in deeper, colder water into 
warmer shallower water where they suffer physiological stress. A prime example is 
the striped bass (Morone saxatilis). Ecologically important, recreationally and com- 
mercially valuable — a magnificent fish. We know that 80 percent of the striped bass 
in the Bay are infected with a disease called Mycobacteriois, but this is manifested 
predominantly in stressed fish. Warmer waters, we suspect, bring increases in the 
numbers of fish characterized by large skin lesions. 

• Submerged aquatic vegetation (SAV) in the shallow waters of the bay form com- 
plex shallow water habitats that are critical for small crabs and fish. Bay SAV popu- 
lations are under stress. The single dominant native SAV species, eelgrass (Zostera 
marina), is already at the southern end of its range and increased temperature con- 
tributes to its local instability. Indeed, a significant die off in eelgrass in 2005 has 
been related to local high water temperature. The prospect for displacement of the 
native eel grass by the more temperature tolerant widgeon grass (Ruppia maritima) 
is not comforting in that widgeon grass is more ephemeral in nature. 

• Oyster (Crassostrea Virginia) populations in the Bay have been ravaged over 
the past 4 decades by two diseases, commonly termed MSX (Haplosporidium 
nelsoni) and Dermo (Perkinsus marinus), whose activity is temperature dependent. 
Indeed increasing water temperature has been identified as the primary agent al- 
lowing the range extension of Dermo, with its deleterious impacts, from the Chesa- 
peake Bay northwards to the Delaware Bay and Long Island Sound over the past 
two decades. Very large investments have and are being made to restore the Bay’s 
oyster resource and the industry that it supports. The added challenge of increased 
disease prevalence and intensity makes this task yet more difficult. 

• The Eastern Shore of Virginia is a critical feeding station on the Atlantic flight 
path for migratory birds. As food species are stressed, consider for example the 
value of horseshoe crab (Limulus polyphemus) eggs during breeding events between 
the tide lines, these bird populations face literal life and death situations. 

• On the inner continental shelf the bottom dwelling dominant species, the surf 
clam (Spisula solidissima, also a notable fishery resource) is changing in distribu- 
tion. Forty years ago this species was abundant between the Virginia Capes and 
Cape Hatteras in North Carolina. Now, they are virtually absent south of the mouth 
of the Chesapeake Bay. The populations are increasingly being limited to more 
northerly and deeper waters by increasing summer water temperatures. We suspect 
this offshore migration describes the distribution of many Mid-Atlantic species. 

The addition of climate change to the mix of stressors already affecting valued 
habitats and endangered species will present a major challenge to future conserva- 
tion of U.S. ecological resources. Across Virginia, from the Appalachians to the inner 
continental shelf, we are observing changes in natural populations of endemic plants 
and animals that can arguably be linked to global warming, and we expect trends 
to continue. As biologists we are concerned. As custodians of this rich natural re- 
source we should all be concerned. 


Statement of David H. Stalling, Western Eield Coordinator, 

Trout Unlimited 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit testimony regarding global warming and 
wildlife. More importantly, thank you for boldly taking on this vital, often controver- 
sial issue, and seeking solutions to the greatest challenge of our time. 

My name is David Stalling, and I live in Missoula, Montana. I am not a scientist 
or a wildlife biologist. However, I am an avid hunter, fisherman, backpacker, hiker, 
mountain biker, back country skier and snow boarder who deeply cherishes the 
wildlife and wildlands surrounding my home. That is what brought me to Montana 
when I was honorably discharged from the Marine Corps in 1986, and it’s what 
keeps me here. It’s my passion and love for wildlife and wild places — inspired by 
my hunting and fishing — that keeps me fighting for the conservation and protection 
of fish and wildlife habitat and the wild places that sustains them. Currently, I 
work as a grassroots organizer for Trout Unlimited, a national nonprofit dedicated 
to the protection of coldwater fisheries and watersheds. Prior to that, I worked for 
the Rocky Mountain Elk Eoundation, another nonprofit dedicated to the protection 
of critical habitat for elk and other wildlife. I have also served two terms as Presi- 
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dent of the Montana Wildlife Federation, Montana’s oldest and largest hunting, fish- 
ing and conservation organization, and often volunteer for the National Wildlife 
Federation. In addition, I write about wildlife, conservation and natural history for 
a variety of national magazines, helping people develop a better understanding of 
science and policy in regards to wildlife and wild places. 

The scientific evidence regarding climate change, and the consequences of human- 
caused release of global warming pollution, is conclusive and overwhelming, with 
even stronger evidence seeming to come forth every week. Those of us who are close 
to the land, and spend time among wildlife in wild places, are seeing much of this 
evidence first hand. 

Two summers ago, I hiked from my front porch in Missoula to Waterton, Alberta. 
During this eight-week, 800-mile backpack trip, mostly off trail, I only crossed three 
roads, traveling through the Rattlesnake, Mission Mountains, Bob Marshall, Great 
Bear and Scapegoat Wilderness Areas, and Glacier National Park. This is some of 
the wildest, most unique and precious country left in the United States, providing 
the last strongholds for rare, threatened and endangered species such as grizzly 
bears, wolves, mountain lions, lynx, wolverines and pure strains of Westslope cut- 
throat trout and bull trout. With strong populations of elk, mule deer, bighorn 
sheep, mountain goats, moose and other wildlife, these places also provide some of 
the best hunting and fishing left in the Nation. 

But even here, in such remote, wild places, I witnessed evidence of what scientists 
and wildlife biologists have been warning us about for years. Snowpacks, so crucial 
in the arid West for supplying water to our rivers and streams, are rapidly declin- 
ing. Diminished water flows makes for shallower, warmer streams, with less oxygen, 
making it more difficult for coldwater fish such as trout to survive. Increasingly, the 
Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks are implementing summer clo- 
sures of rivers to fishing to protect trout overly-stressed from hot, dry conditions. 
On my journey, I also saw large chunks of forest impacted by increased occurrence 
of mountain pine beetle, which scientists are linking to trees being less resistant 
to insect and disease because of drier, more stressful conditions, and was particu- 
larly concerned by the rapid death of most white bark pines, which provides an im- 
portant food source for grizzlies and other wildlife. I also walked through large ex- 
panses of charred forests burned by recent wildfires. Our western forests evolved 
with, and are adapted well to fire. However, drier conditions, combined with an in- 
crease in dead trees from beetle infestations, are resulting in more frequent, more 
damaging fires than what historically and naturally occurred, with serious implica- 
tions for wildlife. Towards the end of my adventure, while hiking through Glacier 
National Park, I could visible notice a profound decline in the size of glaciers I have 
visited in past trips. Many scientists are predicting the glaciers in the park will be 
gone within 10 years. 

I work with and speak to hunters, anglers, outfitters, guides, ranchers, county 
commissioners, tribal leaders and others throughout Montana and the West, and I 
hear similar reports and concerns from them about changes on the landscape, and 
its impacts to water, fish, wildlife and our western way of life. What I hear from 
fellow hunters and anglers is consistent with a recent survey commissioned by the 
National Wildlife Federation, examining the attitude of hunters and anglers regard- 
ing Global Warming; We hunters and anglers are witnessing the effects of global 
warming and believe immediate action is necessary to address it. Eighty five per- 
cent of us believe we have a moral responsibility to confront global warming, and 
eighty percent of us believe our Nation should be a world leader in addressing this 
issue. I am definitely among the 75 percent of hunters and anglers who agree that 
Congress should pass legislation that sets a clear national goal for reducing global 
warming pollution with mandatory timelines. 

Others can speak more authoritatively about the importance of these wild places, 
wildlife, and associated hunting, fishing and other recreational opportunities to the 
economy of Montana and the West. And it’s true. In Montana alone, more than one 
million people enjoy our State’s abundant wildlife each year, contributing more than 
$880 million to our State’s economy. But more importantly, our Nation’s wildlife and 
wild lands — along with related hunting, fishing and other outdoor recreational pur- 
suits — provide unique cultural, social and even spiritual values not only for us Mon- 
tanans, but for all Americans. This is why great American leaders such as Theodore 
Roosevelt fought so long and hard to protect what remained, in his day, of our Na- 
tion’s wildlife and wild places. Today, our wildlife and wildlands face threats that 
Roosevelt probably could never have fathomed. But I am confident he would not 
have shied away from the challenge. Neither should we. 

This is not, nor should be, a partisan issue. In Montana, I know Republicans, 
Democrats and Independents who all share a concern about global warming, and a 
desire to see something done about it. Thank you to those Senators and Congress- 
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men who are boldly taking steps to confront this issue. For those who are still not 
on board: I urge you to take a closer look at the scientific evidence and consensus, 
to listen to us citizens who are witnessing the impacts first hand, set aside partisan 
politics and various industrial and corporate pressures, and tackle this issue with 
the sense of urgency and immediacy required. We do, indeed, have a moral obliga- 
tion to do what we can and as quickly as possible. 

I urge you to take immediate steps to curtail green house gas emissions; develop 
more conservative, responsible energy policies that include alternative and renew- 
able sources of energy, more efficient ways of using energy, and reduce our need 
to burn fossil fuels. Even with immediate, yet important reductions in greenhouse 
gas emissions, changes will continue with negative impacts to fish, wildlife and wild 
places. Therefore, I also urge you to include, in legislation regarding climate change, 
funding specifically dedicated to help protect and restore fish and wildlife habitat 
through the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration account of the Pittman-Robert- 
son Wildlife Restoration Act. 

As for my part, I will continue to do my best to help persuade and rally citizens 
to support your worthy efforts. I know that a majority of my fellow hunters and an- 
glers in Montana, and elsewhere in our country, are already sending a message loud 
and clear: The time for action is now. 

Thank you, again, for this opportunity. 


Statement of A. Lee Foote, Associate Professor, University of Alberta 

INTRODUCTION 

I speak today as an individual on the faculty of the University of Alberta and as 
a scientist with a circumspect overview of renewable and sustainable resource use. 
I have paid my way here from my private funds with no other donations or source 
of support. I am a citizen of both the US and Canada. 

Rationale for comments: 

(1) It is a unique opportunity to broaden the discussion of appropriate resource 
use which is the core of my professional life activities. 

(2) My southern country (USA) is poised to exert a pivotal influence on the liveli- 
hoods of Inuit citizens of my northern country (Canada) without full consideration 
of the implications. A “crack-the-whip effect” is developing whereby climate change 
may affect sea ice persistence which affects some polar bear habitats, which sparks 
endangered species policy which affects rural Inuit livelihood. There is approxi- 
mately the same number of rural people as there are polar bears living in the polar 
bear’s range. I believe the culture and welfare of these Inuit, Inuvialuit, Green- 
landers and Siberian subsistence users have received insufficient consideration in 
relation to polar bear management, particularly their role in resource management. 

(3) I remain concerned about possible misuse of science and logic in arguments 
around the polar bear/climate change debate. 

My history with sustainable use comes from participation, research and publica- 
tion on community based natural resource management on three continents, and an 
advisory role in arctic research programs. From the 2007 IPCC projections^ I recog- 
nize and accept that climate has rapidly changed in the north. Finally, I am not 
a climatologist or a polar bear researcher and I have never sought or received grants 
or support for either of these topics. 

Errors in the application of climate change information to polar bear management 

Conservation connotes use of resources; otherwise, protection efforts are better 
classified as preservation^. Sustainable use principles are an appropriate framework 
for considering extractive use (hunting)^ of polar bears in light of concerns over 
habitat-driven changes in their habitats. The conditions that permit the carefully 
managed conservation hunting of polar bears are highly relevant in demonstrating 
sustainability’^ as discussion proceeds with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 


ihttp://ipcc- wgl.ucar.edu/wgl/docsAVGlAR4 — SPM — PlenaryApproved.pdf 
^Foote, A. L. 2005. Pp 65-68 (In) Conservation Hunting: People and Wildlife in Canada’s 
North. M Freeman, B Hudson and L Foote (Eds). Canadian Circumpolar Institute Occasional 
Publ No. 56. 

^Adams, WM. 2004. Against extinction. Earthscan Press 

’^Wenzel G. and M Dowsley p37-45 (In) Conservation Hunting: People and Wildlife in Can- 
ada’s North. M Freeman, B Hudson and L Foote (Eds). Canadian Circumpolar Institute Occas 
Publ. No. 56. 
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comment period on re-classifying the polar bear as an endangered species®. To add 
to this comment period it is important to consider error sources in the interpretation 
of risks to polar bears. 

Polar bear data is at risk of being misused in the following six ways, thus rep- 
resenting a rationale for not listing polar bears as endangered until better and more 
objective policy consideration has been completed. 

1. Errors of logic. Polar bears are being used as an icon of global climate change, 
yet populations of these bears are a response to, not a cause of climate change. Re- 
gardless of bear populations, climate will be unaffected by them, hence more protec- 
tions for bears is illogical in remedying climate change. Simple association does not 
imply causation. 

2. Errors of insufficient data. Polar bears are an extremely adaptable and per- 
sistent species that have occupied the arctic for at least the last 120,000 years® . 
Their range constitutes a circumpolar belt that, if it follows many other species 
range shifts, will have moved northward and southward in response to previous epi- 
sodes of ice ages and climate warming conditions'^. We need more information on 
the conditions leading to reductions in ice and in habitat quality at the southern 
fringes of polar bear range and whether a commensurate and offsetting improve- 
ment occurs at the northern fringe of the polar bear ranges. The hypothesis of shift- 
ing ranges needs extensive investigation by bear surveys in the poorly known north- 
ern ranges. For example, if healthy bears are found giving birth to triplets instead 
of twins in the north and skinny smaller bears are having singletons instead of 
twins in the south, evidence for population-wide compensation to climate may exist. 

3. Errors of conflation. The listing of polar bears as endangered is likely pre- 
mature because there is insufficient data on most northern ranges to identify 
whether conditions are improving in response to climate change even as the south- 
ern fringes appear to be degrading. The knowledge of Hudson Bay (HB) bears is the 
best available for any polar bear subpopulation in existence®. The HB populations 
are the: 

(a) most southerly, 

(b) most accessible, 

(c) most handled, for example, 174 bears were anesthetized and helicopter ferried 
out of Churchill in 2006 alone (Tyrell), 

(d) most habituated to humans and human food as they spend months near thou- 
sands of people in Churchill, some of whom feed them. 

Extrapolation from the HB sub population to all other more northerly polar bear 
populations is inappropriate, yet this leap of conflation is commonly taken by the 
media. Understanding of the 17 other global polar bear subpopulations north of HB 
are less robust (but see reference®), yet, many polar bear biologists on the agree that 
some subpopulations are increasing, some are stable, and some are believed to be 
decreasing. 

4. Errors of bad faith. Charismatic species are useful for marketing perceptions 
of sports teams (Chicago Bears, Detroit Lions), retail products (Chevrolet Impala, 
polar bears for soft drinks) and causes (Free Willy, Born Free Foundation). Credi- 
bility is lost, however, when scientific knowledge is misused to achieve a political 
end such as unsubstantiated emotional appeals for polar bear survival when the ul- 
timate goal is to influence U.S. energy policy. As one of those petitioning for ESA 
listing!® of polar bears said: “[the December 2006, ESA listing decision] gives me 
hope that we can get the United States to reduce greenhouse-gas pollution before 
it is too late to save the Arctic”!!. The goal of reducing climate change is honorable, 
the highly selective use of polar bear information for this is less so. 

5. Confusion of proximate and ultimate causes: The ultimate cause of polar bear 
population reductions (absolute decreases over decadal time frames) is habitat re- 
duction, particularly less sea ice. In the absence of immediate proximate factors, the 
long-term population levels of polar bears will be determined by ultimate factors. 
Proximate factors may include reduced fecundity, cub abandonment, cannibalism, 
starvation, hunter harvests and increased energy demands from changing condi- 
tions. These sources of mortality are appropriate in that they reflect a form of popu- 
lation regulation to more closely match bear numbers with the ranges’ ability to 
support them. 


®http://pbsg.npolar.no/ 

®Pers corns Dr. Mitch Taylor, 3 February 2007. 

http://www.abcbirds.org/cliniatechange/ 

^Stirling I, NJ Lund, and J locozza. 1999. Arctic 52:294-306. 

^Stirling, I 2002. Arctic 55 Supplement 1:59-76. 

!® http://pbsg.npolar.no/ 

!!http://www. grist.org/comments/interacti vist/2007/01/15/siegel/index.html 
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6. Lack of specificity: The blanket listing of polar bears is a blunt and non-specific 
regulation that does not accurately target the threatened subpopulations of polar 
bears. The Endangered Species Act as applied to Grizzly Bears occurring on U.S. 
lands shows the flexibility to list the grizzlies in the coterminous States as endan- 
gered, yet those in Alaska as abundant enough for sustainable harvests and export. 
Even if this same mechanism were applied to polar bears, it redundantly mimics 
the Marine Mammals Protection Act that already provides protection for those spe- 
cific populations most at risk and acknowledges the increases/stability where they 
are known for subpopulations. 

Polar bear watching 

Bears are powerful and potentially dangerous predators, so polar bear watching 
is rarely promoted as a tourist activity given the lack of amenities available in the 
polar bears’ territories. The principal place where polar bear watching has been de- 
veloped (Churchill, Manitoba, the self-styled ‘Polar bear capital of the World’) is ac- 
cessible by rail and air and hosts 6-8,000 tourists each fall to watch the bears from 
the safety of sturdy ’Tundra Buggies’ made from modified buses. Most bear observa- 
tions are from 0-30 meters and bears are approached approximately every 10 min- 
utes during the day.^^ 

Tourist amenities are well-developed because Churchill hosts not only polar bear 
watchers, but visitors at other times of year who variously watch whales, arctic/sub- 
arctic birds, and the Aurora Borealis, and who attend courses at the Churchill 
Northern Studies Center, or to fish, hunt, or engage in ecotourism expeditions. 

In North Alaska a small number of tourists visit Barrow and Kaktovik where they 
observe whaling activities and view polar bears attracted to the whale carcasses. 

Churchill, Manitoba is unique in having good access, good concentrations of bears 
and tourist infrastructure. It is a highly valued experience available for $3,000- 
$6,000. This form of tourism is not widespread. For example, seeing a solitary bear 
in a remote arctic village (necessarily at a distance, for safety reasons) is less attrac- 
tive than the opportunity available at Churchill, every day of the visit, to photo- 
graph dozens of bears at very close range. There have been problems with bear 
watching too. Tour operators are purported to attract bears with blocks of lard, by 
rubbing fish oils on the wheels of their tour buggies, and by hauling whale carcasses 
as attractants to nearby beaches to ensure client viewing opportunities. Habituated 
bears sometimes become nuisance bears, necessitating an identifying paint mark on 
their hide, sometimes temporary restraint in Churchill’s “bear jail” holding facility 
and occasionally helicopter translocation of bears to remote areas. In 2004 there 
were 174 bears helicopter-transported out of Churchill. The remote northern town 
of Arviat, 150 miles up the coast from Churchill was simultaneously beleaguered 
with nuisance polar bears, many of which carried an identif 3 dng paint mark on 
themi'^. In earlier times, polar bear hunting was a crucial management tool in re- 
mote villages and possibly structured the bear-human relationship in ways that no 
longer occur. 

Polar bear hunting 

In contrast to the bear-watching industry, polar bear hunters need almost no 
amenities beyond those available to local people. Visiting hunters spend very little 
time in the communities, yet contribute a significant source of revenue. A recent 
study of polar bear conservation hunting determined that the nine Inuit commu- 
nities in Nunavut Territory who hosted visiting polar bear hunters received about 
$650,000 for allocating 15 percent of their subsistence quota to visiting hunters^®. 
These revenues were paid out as wages (a guide may earn more than $7,000 for 
accompanying a hunter on a two-week hunt and may work three hunts per season), 
to the outfitter for making all arrangements, and to various community members 
for making suitable clothing, preparing the trophies for shipment, and for local pur- 
chases. 

For the local residents, polar bear hunting is culturally, socially, economically, 
and nutritionally important, and for those engaged in outfitting and guiding visiting 
hunters, that seasonal occupation provides meaningful employment at a time of year 


Gissing, D. 2005. p 72 (In) Conservation Hunting: People and Wildlife in Canada’s North. 
Milton Freeman, Bob Hudson and Lee Foote (Eds). Canadian Circumpolar Institute Occas. Pub- 
lication No. 56. 

12 Dyck, MG and RK Baydak. 2006. Human Dimensions of Wildlife 11:143-145. 
i^Dr. Martina Tyrell — Unpublished Document 

i^Foote, AL and G Wenzel — Reciprocal benefits of polar bear hunting (In Press). 
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when other jobs are scarce or non-existent^®. Conservation hunts by foreign sports- 
men do not increase the harvested numbers of bears; rather, foreign hunters pur- 
chase a small percentage of the harvest quota from participating communities. Re- 
ducing the number of U.S. sportsmen legally hunting polar bears would not result 
in fewer bears being killed as local hunters will, in every case, fully utilize the allot- 
ted tag numbers^^. The loss of revenue from conservation hunts may actually in- 
crease demand for a larger Inuit subsistence quota to help offset the loss of needed 
revenue that visiting hunters brought into the community. The willingness to kill 
nuisance bears that approach remote villages is currently thwarted by the commu- 
nity’s recognition of the very high economic and social values seen in polar bears. 
In the absence of a lucrative hunting arrangement, the value of polar bears is likely 
to be reduced and bears near villages are more likely to be viewed as a nuisance 
than a valued resource. 

The polar bear technical committee (meeting in Edmonton 5-9 Feb 07) represents 
a very knowledgeable group with great expertise which will help lead the data col- 
lection and management of polar bear populations. Their collected wisdom is pivotal 
to our biological and distributional understanding. Native groups’ observations may 
strongly supplement this understanding through hypothesis formulation, mecha- 
nism of population change, and bear behaviors within a smaller geographic range. 
These cross-linkages have started and need to be encouraged^®. 

Continued debate is essential for allocation of polar bear kills. This specific mor- 
tality factor is not considered a singular risk in the proposed ESA petition; there- 
fore, if polar bears are re-classified as endangered, exemptions for managed harvest 
and importation are important considerations for the act. 


Statement of Brendan P. Kelly, Associate Vice President for Research, 
University of Alaska 

Senator Lieberman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today on the impacts of climate change on Arctic wildlife. For the 
past 30 years, I have studied Arctic wildlife, primarily ice-associated marine mam- 
mals (whales, seals, and walruses). My studies have benefited by collaboration with 
colleagues in the scientific community and with Yupik and Inupiaq Eskimos who 
generously shared their knowledge and observations. Over millennia, Eskimo people 
evolved a rich culture around the seasonal sea ice and the plant and animal life 
that, in turn, had adapted to sea ice. 

In the late 1800s, immediately following the decimation of bowhead whale and 
walrus populations by commercial whalers, approximately 50 percent of the Eskimo 
population in the Bering Strait region starved to death. One hundred years later, 
I began learning about ice-associated animals from Native hunters such as Mr. Alex 
Akeya, a descendant of the survivors of the famine. By that time, the walrus popu- 
lation had recovered, the whales were recovering, but the Eskimo population re- 
mained below its historical size. 

The plants and animals that Alex and his kin depend on exist, of course, not in 
isolation but as part of an ecosystem. This particular ecosystem is dominated by 
seasonal sea ice which strongly influences the climate, oceanography, and biology 
of the Arctic Ocean and surrounding lands. 

Sea ice influences not only Arctic climate but, in fact, global climate in several 
ways, most notably through a mechanism first described to me by Mr. Akeya. He 
told me, as we traveled around St. Lawrence Island in his walrus skin boat, that 
in his language (Siberian Yupik) the island is named Savouqaq, a reference to the 
shape of the island. The island looks like something that has Been wrung out like 
a wet rag. A Yupik creation story described raven diving to the bottom of the Bering 
Sea, taking mud in its beak, and, back at the surface, wringing out the mud to form 
the island. How, I asked Mr. Akeya, did his ancestors know that shape of this large 
island without benefit of an aerial view? His answer was that in the autumn, when 
the island is snow covered and the surrounding sea is not yet ice covered, an image 


i®Keith, D. 2005. Inuit Qujimaningit Nanurnut; Inuit knowledge of polar bears. Canadian Cir- 
cumpolar Institute Press. 

I'^Wenzel G. and M Dowsley p37-45 (In) Conservation Hunting: People and Wildlife in Can- 
ada’s North. M Freeman, B Hudson and L Foote (Eds). Canadian Circumpolar Institute Occa- 
sional Publ. No. 56. 

i®Pokiak, F. p 52 (In) Conservation Hunting: People and Wildlife in Canada’s North. M Free- 
man, B Hudson and L Foote (Eds). Canadian Circumpolar Institute Occasional Publication No. 
56. 

i®Diduck, A, N Banks, D Clark, and D Armitage. 2005. Pp 269-290 in Breaking Ice, Berkes 
et al. (Eds). University of Calgary Press. 
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of the island occasionally is reflected up on to the cloud cover due to the high reflec- 
tivity of the snow in contrast to the low reflectivity of the water. Indeed, it is now 
known scientifically that sun and ice reflect over 90 percent of the incoming sun- 
light, while sea water absorbs over 90 percent of the sunlight. That differential re- 
flection explains not only how ancient Yupiks knew the shape of Savouqaq, but it 
also contributes strongly to the faster rate of climate change experienced today in 
polar regions. One consequence of our warming climate is the melting of sea ice. 
Once that melt begins, it is accelerated by the resulting change in reflectivity. As 
the ice changes to water, the reflectivity of the surface goes from more than 90 per- 
cent to less than 10 percent resulting in further warming, more ice melt, and yet 
a further decrease in reflectivity. The importance of this polar amplification effect 
to global climate can be appreciated when the surface area of the polar seas — as 
much as 34,000,000 km2 in the recent past — is taken into account. 

Sea ice strongly influences winds and water temperature, both of which are key 
determinants of upwelling, the oceanographic phenomenon whereby nutrient rich 
water is brought up to depths at which there is sufficient sunlight for phytoplankton 
to make use of those nutrients. 

The Bering Sea produces our Nation’s largest commercial fish harvests as well as 
supporting subsistence economies of Alaskan Natives. Ultimately, the fish popu- 
lations depend on plankton blooms controlled by the extent and location of the ice 
edge in spring. Naturally, many other organisms, such as seabirds, seals, walruses, 
and whales, depend on primary production, mainly in the form of those plankton 
blooms. As Arctic sea ice continues to diminish, the location, timing, and species 
make-up of the blooms is changing in ways that appear to favor a different kind 
of ecosystem. While much of Bering Sea’s production ends up in a bottom-dwelling 
community of clams, crabs, and other organisms favored by walruses, gray whales, 
bearded seals, and eider ducks, the altered ecosystem may instead favor organisms 
living in the water column. The result would be a radically altered community of 
organism favoring a different suite of upper level consumers. The subsistence and 
commercial harvests of fish could be altered radically. 

Ecosystem changes, of course, will be profound and effect more components than 
the fish. Many changes already have been observed and are predicted to accelerate 
along with the rates of climate change. The changes to the Arctic sea ice ecosystem 
will be especially rapid and profound. In my 30 years studying that system, we al- 
ready have lost over 26 percent of the summer ice cover. 

My colleagues in the scientific community are working diligently to understand 
the manifold impacts of our changing climate. There is a real sense of urgency given 
the pace of change and the tremendous economic and social impacts that will ensue. 
Many of the changes will not be obvious or, seemingly, even counterintuitive. Two 
examples involving marine mammal species may be illustrative. 

Walruses feed on clams and other bottom-dwelling organisms. Over a nursing pe- 
riod of two or more years, the females alternate their time between attending a calf 
on the ice and diving to the bottom to feed themselves. The record ice retreats ob- 
served in recent summers increasing are extending beyond the continental shelf 
such that the ice is over water too deep for the female walruses to feed. Thus, the 
habitat suitable for adult feeding is becoming disconnected from the suitable nurs- 
ing habitat. The prediction is for walrus populations to once again decline. 

Counter-intuitively, ringed seals, the major prey of polar bears and an important 
resource to Arctic Eskimos, face the prospect of freezing deaths as a consequence 
of global warming. Ringed seals give birth in snow caves excavated above breathing 
holes they maintain in the sea ice. The snow caves protect the pups from extreme 
cold and to a large extent from predators. As the climate warms, however, snow 
melt comes increasingly early in the Arctic, and the seals’ snow caves collapse before 
the pups are weaned. The small pups are exposed without the snow cover and die 
of hypothermia in subsequent cold periods. The prematurely exposed pups also are 
more vulnerable to predation by arctic foxes, polar bears, gulls, and ravens. Further- 
more, gulls and ravens are arriving increasingly early in the Arctic as springs be- 
come warmer, further increasing their potential to prey on the seal pups. 

The net effect of climate change inevitably will be major changes to the ecosystem. 
Some species will become extinct, others will adapt to new habitats. Indeed, the his- 
tory of the earth has involved many ecosystem changes and extinctions. Whether 
the changes underway today will be survived by walruses, seals, Eskimo culture, 
our economies and ways of life, will depend critically on the pace of change. Adapta- 
tion — biological or social — requires time for adjustment. The current rates of change, 
however, are very steep. 
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Mister Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Jamie Rappaport Clark, 
Executive Vice President of Defenders of Wildlife. Foxmded in 1947, Defenders of 
Wildlife has over 500,000 supporters across the nation and is dedicated to the protection 
and restoration of wild animals and plants in their natural communities. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony for the record of 
this hearing, which focuses on one of the most important conservation issues we face 
today, the impact of global warming on wildlife. It is no exaggeration to say that all of the 
work that is being done to conserve wildlife and its habitat, in North America and around 
the globe, is put at risk by the potential consequences to wildlife of global warming. This 
is why Defenders of Wildlife is working to educate our supporters, the public, and 
policymakers on the threat to wildlife posed by global warming. We stand ready to work 
with this subcommittee and the rest of the Congress to develop solutions that will reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions and enable wildlife to survive the next century imtil the benefits 
of emissions reductions can be fully realized. In my testimony, I will highlight some of 
the impacts on wildlife from global warming and offer some ideas for addressing them. 
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Impacts of Global Warming on Wildlife 

The subcommittee’s hearing could not have come at a more important time. Last 
week the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) concluded that evidence of 
global wanning is unequivocal, and that dramatic changes to the planet’s climate are, with 
a 90 percent certainty, the result of human-generated emissions of greenhouse gases. Quite 
simply, there is no remaining scientific debate: we are causing global warming and it is 
past time that we do something about it. 

We are already in the midst of what Harvard Professor Edward O. Wilson and 
others have referred to as the sixth great mass extinction crisis in the history of the planet. 
However, unlike previous extinction events, this one is due entirely to human activity, 
principally habitat destruction, pollution, and overexploitation of wildlife. Moreover, in 
each of the previous mass extinctions, it took more than 10 million years for new species to 
evolve to replenish the biodiversity that was lost. 

Global warming only makes a bad situation worse. Under some climate change 
scenarios, the National Academy of Sciences predicts extinctions of 60% of all species on the 
planet. Extinctions alter not only biological diversity but also the essential evolutionary 
processes by which diversity is generated and maintained. Furthermore, we continue to 
destroy much of the habitat needed for species to survive and recover. 

More than half (59%) of nearly 1,600 species examined in a study published in the 
journal Nature^ showed measurable changes in distribution and/or timing of their life cycles 
concurrent with global warming. Buds leaf out and flowers bloom earlier, winter 

jParmesm, C., and G. Yohe. 2003. A globally coherent fingerprint of climate change impacts across 
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hibernation of wildlife is shorter in duration, and migrating and breeding occurs earlier in 
the spring. Such changes are consistently and systematically in the direction expected from 
regional changes in climate: upslope, inland, and towards the earth’s poles. Thus, we 
consider climate change to be among the greatest conservation threats to our natural world. 

Types of Global Warming Impacts 

Among the observed impacts of global warming are the following: 

Sea and land ice meltdowns. According to the IPCC, average Arctic 
temperatures increased at almost twice the global average rate in the past 100 years. 
Satellite data since 1978 show that annual average Arctic sea ice extent has shrunk by 
2.7% per decade. Temperatures at the top of the permafrost layer have generally 
increased since the 1980s in the Arctic (by up to 3°C). The maximum area covered by 
seasonally frozen ground has decreased by about 7% in the Northern Hemisphere since 
1900, with a decrease in spring of up to 15%. 

Changes in the Arctic environment are eroding the integrity of unique terrestrial 
and marine ecosystems. Sea pack ice is literally melting, thinning, and moving further 
offshore from land, all of which tip the scales against wildlife that rely on this key habitat. 
Spectacled eiders, a sea duck already listed as threatened under the Endangered Species 
Act, use large open areas (termed polynyas) for foraging during the winter, and rest and 
sleep on adjacent ice edges strategically located over sea floor grounds rich in prey. 
Without their sea-ice roosting areas. Spectacled eiders won’t be able to easily reach their 
food sources. Rapidly changing ice conditions have forced ringed seals to move and 
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give birth to their pups in different locations - even under ice - making finding and 
catching seals a bigger challenge for the polar bears that depend on them for survival. 

Indeed, polar bears depend entirely on sea ice as platforms for hunting the marine 
mammals that provide their nutritional needs. Because the necessary ice bridges linking 
land and sea have disappeared, adult and young polar bears have starved and drowned. 
Some polar bears have even resorted to cannibalism, leading scientists to remark that they 
are witnessing stressors unprecedented in decades of observation. Consequently, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service has proposed listing the polar bear as threatened under the 
Endangered Species Act, a proposal which Defenders of Wildlife strongly supports. 

On land, prospects are no better. Disapp)earance of permalrost has led to draining 
of Arctic wetlands, aquatic habitats used extensively by the breeding waterfowl that winter 
in the lower 48 states and support a multi-billion dollar sport hunting economy. Declining 
winter snow packs threaten species such as the wolverine, a large relative of the weasel 
that relies upon snow for denning. 

One place where all of these changes are occurring is the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge in Alaska. The Arctic Refuge is the most important on-shore denning habitat for 
polar bears in the United States. As offshore sea-ice denning areas melt away, the Arctic 
Refuge becomes one of the last places for these polar bears to winter with their newborn 
cubs. The refuge’s famed Porcupine caribou herd is also being affected by global 
warming. Caribou are departing their wintering grounds a month earlier and are still 
having trouble making it to the coastal plain of the Arctic Refuge in time for the earlier 
arrival of spring, when the most nutritious forage is available for their calves. Thus, the 
importance of the Arctic Refuge to wildlife is made even greater by global warming. 
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making proposals to open the refuge to oil and gas development even more misguided. 

Habitat shifts. As the planet warms, the habitat occupied by particular species 
shifts as well, typically northward in the northern hemisphere, upsiope, and inland. 
Northern and elevational boundaries have moved, on average, 6. 1 km northward and 6. 1 
meters upward each decade. 

For some species, already on the edge, these shifts could spell extinction. For 
instance, the Peaks of Otter salamander is endemic to central Virginia near the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. With one of the most restricted ranges of any salamander in the United States, all 
of this amphibian’s habitat lies within a handful of mountains in two counties. If global 
warming pushes it further up the mountains in search of a cooler environment, it will have 
no place left to go. In the polar regions, with expectations that the Arctic Ocean will be 
largely devoid of summer sea pack ice later in this century, species such as polar bears, 
ivory gulls, walruses, and the ice-dwelling seals will find their habitat literally melted 
away. 

In our recent report. Refuges at Risk— The Threat of Global Warming: America ’s 
10 Most Endangered National Wildlife Refuges 2006, Defenders of Wildlife highlights the 
impact of global warming on the National Wildlife Refuge System. We point out that the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) estimates that many tree species may shift their 
ranges 200 miles to the north. Places like the Silvio O. Conte National Wildlife Refuge in 
New England are expected to lose tree species wholesale, including the regionally 
important sugar maple whose range may shift entirely out of the United States. Changing 
forest composition will directly affect wildlife that depends on the current tree species of 
New England’s forests, like Bicknell's Thrush, a bird species dependent on 
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New England’s high elevation balsam fir trees, which may decline 96% by century’s end 
due to global warming, according to the EPA. 

Rising sea levels. Estimates of sea level rise from global warming range from 7 
to 22 inches over the next century, according to the latest IPCC report. Catastrophic 
melting of Antarctica or Greenland could raise sea levels by several meters. However, 
any rise will have negative consequences for some wildlife. Islands used by the 
endangered Hawaiian monk seal could be completely imderwater by century’s end, 
overcrowding the remaining islands used for breeding and rearing of young and 
increasing the predation of seals by sharks. Other coastal species like the endangered 
Florida Key deer depend entirely upon low-level barrier islands, and are especially 
vulnerable to sea level rise. 

Federal properties and resources are at serious risk. There are approximately 160 
national wildlife refuges in coastal areas. Many of these refuges, like Virginia’s 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge, protect coastal marshes that are only a foot or 
two above the current sea level. Even the lowest estimated rise in sea level over the next 
century will have profound effects on coastal wetlands, which are one of the most 
biologically productive ecosystems on earth. Coastal marshes also happen to be 
tremendous carbon sinks, and their loss will reduce their ability to absorb carbon and 
potentially even release more carbon dioxide into the atmosphere as inundated marsh 
plants decompose. 

Longer droughts. Drought resulting from global warming poses a further threat to 
species that rely on already scarce water in arid environments such as the American 
southwest. For example, even in the best of times, survival can be precarious for desert 
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bighorn sheep. Inhabiting steep, rocky terrain in the driest areas of the American 
southwest, they live in small groups isolated by miles of blazingly hot terrain. In 
southeastern California, rainfall has declined by as much as 20%, leading to drying up of 
springs and disappearance of plants^. More than a third of the populations of sheep that 
once lived in California’s mountains have disappeared in the last century. 

Non-arid regions are going to face dramatic changes as well. As we highlight in 
Refuges at Risk, the prairie pothole region of the country is the nation’s duck factory; its 
thousands of small lakes and ponds providing ideal habitat for breeding waterfowl. Over 50 
national wildlife refuges, such as Medicine Lake refuge in eastern Montana, and Devils 
Lake Wetland Management District in North Dakota, have been established in this region to 
protect breeding bird habitat. Climate scientists predict that warmer climates in the 
northern prairie wetlands region will increase the frequency and severity of droughts - so 
much so that the number of breeding ducks in this region could be cut in half. 

Excess carbon dioxide. Often described as the rainforests of the ocean, coral 
reefs support a dazzling array of creatures. But die-offs of corals, as much as 98% in 
some locations during the last 25 years, landed two coral species on the endangered 
species list. Staghorn and elkhom coral form massive thickets, provide cover for 
numerous reef fish, and are essential for the health of entire reef ecosystems. However, 
warming ocean temperatures are stripping corals of the algae they need to survive, while 
carbon dioxide emissions are also turning the naturally alkaline oceans more acidic. 

Reefs subsequently turn into rubble because of lowering concentrations of carbonate ions, a 
key building block for calcium carbonate required by the corals. 

jEpps, C. W., D. R. McCullough, J. D. Wehausen, V. C. Bleich, and J. L. Reehel. 2004. Effects of climate 
change on population persistence of desert-dwelling mountain sheep in California. Conservation Biology 18: 
102-113. 
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The threat from global warming to coral reefs affects many national wildlife 
refuges, including the Northwest Hawaiian Islands refuge, Guam National Wildlife 
Refuge, and the Palmyra Atoll, Midway Atoll, and Kingman Reef refuges in the south 
Pacific. 

Other impacts. Global warming will affect wildlife in other ways as well. For 
example, changes in migration patterns will alter some species’ ability to find suitable 
habitat and food. Changes in average precipitation (far more or far less annual rain and 
snow than falls currently) will place strain on species adapted to current precipitation 
patterns. 

Another result of global warming is that certain weather events will become more 
extreme, causing a greater probability of freshwater flooding inland and more intense and 
violent storms and other weather events, such as hurricanes, along the coasts. Rapidly 
changing environments will also heighten the risk of invasive native and invasive 
non-native species, both of which can pose threats to the species they displace. For 
example, global warming has been implicated in the recent severe outbreaks of spruce bark 
beetles on Alaska’s Kenai National Wildlife Refuge, which have decimated half of the 
forests on the Kenai peninsula. 

Helping wildlife navigate the global warming bottleneck 

According to last week’s IPCC report, global warming and associated sea level 
rise will continue for centuries due to the timescales associated with climate processes 
and feedbacks, even if greenhouse gas concentrations are stabilized now or in the very 
near future. Thus, even if we act now, as we must, to cap and reduce greenhouse gas 
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emissions, wildlife will continue to feel the effects of global warming for at least the next 
100 years. In other words, there is a century-long bottleneck that we must help wildlife 
navigate, so that it can survive to reap the benefits from reductions in greenhouse gas 
emissions undertaken now. Consequently, our national strategy for combating global 
warming must consist of two parts. First, we must take immediate steps to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, to address the root cause of climate change. Second, we must 
also craft responses and mechanisms now to help wildlife navigate the looming bottleneck 
of complex threats caused by global warming. Some ways to do this are suggested in the 
following pages of my testimony. 

A Coordinated, Interagency Response is Essential 

Federal agencies must use their existing authorities and be given additional 
direction to consider the impacts of global wmming on wildlife in program planning, land 
management, and environmental analysis pursuant to the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, and other relevant laws. Though the brunt of some global 
warming impacts may not be fully felt for a number of years, planning to address and 
ameliorate those impacts on wildlife and wildlife habitat must begin now. 

Equally important, new governmental processes and structures need to be 
explored that will themselves be resilient and adaptive to the threats from global 
warming. While it is important for each federal agency to develop measures for 
protecting wildlife from the effects of global warming, it is insufficient for individual 
agencies, or even individual federal land units, to contemplate and plan strategies purely on 
their own. The problem is simply too complex. 
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One option is to establish an interagency planning and coordinating mechanism, a 
National Coimcil on Global Warming and Wildlife. Modeled after the National 
Interagency Fire Center and the National Invasive Species Council, the National Council 
on Global Warming and Wildlife would develop a national strategy for addressing the 
impact of global warming on wildlife, with the express purpose of helping wildlife 
navigate the bottleneck of global warming impacts over the next century. This strategy 
should examine management issues common to geographic areas and threat type (e.g. sea 
level rise, increased hurricane frequency and intensity). Individual agencies and land 
management units could then coordinate their management activities with these national 
and regional goals and strategies. State strategies, particularly those set forth in state 
wildlife action plans, should address global warming impacts on wildlife and also be 
coordinated with the national strategy. 

Scientific Capacity Should be Enhanced 

Building more robust scientific, inventory and monitoring programs is essential to 
managing wildlife and federal lands in a world changed by global warming. The scientific 
capacity of federal agencies, however, is woefully inadequate. No federal land system has 
a comprehensive biological inventory of their lands. The National Park Service has 
completed inventories on individual units, but other federal land systems, including the 
National Wildlife Refuge System, do not have comprehensive biological inventories. How 
are agencies to know how ecological systems are changing as a result of global warming, 
and subsequently what adaptive responses may be necessary, if they do not even know 
what is there? Building applied research, inventory and monitoring 
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capacity across the agencies is essential. 

One particularly important need is the development of simulation maps of 
expected vegetation changes in response to global warming. These will have to be 
refined as our understanding grows of how habitats are responding to changing climatic 
conditions. This tool is extremely important for helping managers plan land and 
conservation programs. 

A coordinated science arm of a national strategy for addressing the impacts of 
global warming on wildlife will also be essential in developing and determining the 
efficacy of specific measures to address those impacts. A number of different types of 
responses have already been proposed by the scientific community including the protection 
and restoration of habitat corridors to assist species in shifting their ranges and the protection 
of climate “refugia” - areas that are not as vulnerable to the whims of a changing climate 
and are better able to preserve biodiversity through the climate bottleneck. These and other 
strategies will need to be further developed and tested. 

Building Resilience to Climate Change 

Many species and ecological systems have the ability to tolerate and adapt to some 
degree of ecological and climate changes. If global warming was the only stress on 
wildlife, more species might be able to weather it. Unfortunately though, most ecosystems 
throughout the globe have been impacted in some measure by human-caused stressors, 
inhibiting the ability of species and ecosystems to adapt to global warming. All of the 
threats to natural systems that have been the center of attention for decades, including 
habitat loss, pollution, invasive species, and overexploitation, are heightened in 
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the face of global warming. Thus, reducing other stressors on wildlife is key to helping 
wildlife navigate the bottleneck of global wanning impacts. 

For example, at the Silvio O. Conte National Wildlife Refuge, warmer temperatures 
will reduce the snow pack of New England’s mountains and cause earlier spring melting. 
This will reduce the late summer flows of the Connecticut River. Low flows and warmer 
temperatures reduce the dissolved oxygen in the water, starving fish, including the 
endangered shortnose sturgeon, of oxygen. Anticipating this, strategies to reduce other 
causes of lowered dissolved oxygen levels, including strategies to reduce the runoff of 
fertilizers and other nutrients into the river, should be accelerated. This will build resilience 
in the system to assist species in navigating the global warming bottleneck. 

Another example is the tremendous loss of coastal wetlands in Louisiana. Louisiana 
loses up to 40 square miles of coastal marshes per year, driven by many factors including the 
diversion and chaimelization of the Mississippi River, which has starved these wetlands of 
essential marsh-building sediment, and saltwater intrusion caused by canals carved into 
coastal marshes, which kills off erosion-controlling wetland vegetation. These were threats 
to Louisiana and a large proportion of the nation’s migratory birds and commercial 
fisheries before we recognized the problem of global warming - now they are crippling 
these marshes’ resilience to rising sea levels. Restoring these wetlands to their natural 
functioning will help them adapt to global warming and maintain migratory bird and 
fisheries habitat, and equally important, will buffer the coast from future devastating 
hurricane storm surges. 
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Providing Funding to Address Global Warming’s Impacts on Wildlife 

Development and implementation of a national strategy to address global 
warming’s impacts on wildlife, providing the necessary science to underpin that strategy, 
and taking action to reduce other stressors on wildlife will require substantially more 
money than is currently provided to conservation. As Congress develops legislation to cap 
greenhouse gas emissions, it is likely to create a system of emissions credits that can be 
traded. In the process, there is an opportunity to auction some of these credits, producing 
substantial revenue for the federal Treasury. A portion of that revenue should be dedicated 
to programs to offset the impacts of global warming on wildlife with special emphasis on 
providing funding to address federal responsibilities for wildlife and land conservation in 
the face of global warming. Defenders of Wildlife looks forward to working with this 
subcommittee and others in Congress to develop a program that will result in effective 
measures to help wildlife navigate the global warming bottleneck so that our children and 
grandchildren will be able to enjoy the wealth of wildlife and its habitat that we have 
enjoyed. 

Conclusion 

Global wanning is the conservation challenge of our time. It casts a long shadow 
over all of our other efforts to conserve and recover wildlife. We must act promptly to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions to halt and eventually reverse the changes we are 
causing to our planet from global warming. At the same time, we must take steps to 
enable wildlife to survive the next century of inevitable impacts from global warming, to 
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navigate this bottleneck, so that wildlife and, ultimately, humans, will benefit from the 
actions we take now to stop global warming. On behalf of Defenders of Wildlife, thank 
you for the opportunity to share our perspective on this critical issue. We look forward to 
working with you in the days ahead to meet the challenge of global warming’s impact on 
wildlife and wildlife habitat. 
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The National Wildlife Federation appreciates the Senators’ efforts today to take an 
in-depth look at the impacts of global warming on wildlife. The National Wildlife 
Federation is America’s largest wildlife conservation organization, representing more than 
4 million members and supporters throughout the United States, including nearly 750,000 
hunters and anglers. The National Wildlife Federation includes 47 affiliated state and 
territorial conservation organizations, which in turn support hundreds of local clubs across 
the nation. We are a non-partisan organization, and our membership mirrors the political 
diversity of Americans everywhere. 

The National Wildlife Federation represents a ‘big tent’ of wildlife enthusiasts - 
gardeners, hunters, anglers, birdwatchers, naturalists, educators, children, and others - 
who are united by our mission of protecting wildlife for our children’s future. Our 
signature children’s publication. Ranger Rick, is an American icon that heralds the joy 
and wonder of wildlife in our backyards and throughout the world. 


Global warming is the most dangerous threat to the future of wildlife, and we have a 
moral responsibility to take action now before it is too late. The National Wildlife 
Federation is confident America can be a global leader in solving global warming if we 
act with the urgency and determination with which we have successfully confronted past 
threats to our security and to wildlife. 

For the first time in history, we are nearing the tipping point in an ecological crisis that 
could see wholesale loss of wildlife populations and profound changes in our outdoor 
experiences. Wildlife species are ill-prepared to meet the threat of global warming’s rapid 
and disruptive climate changes, which extend well beyond temperature changes to include 
a much broader array of threats to vital habitat. Rising sea levels, drying wetlands, 
changing water temperatures, more favorable climates for wildlife pests and diseases, and 
shifting vegetation zones are some of the manifold dangers that make global wanning a 
deadly threat to wildlife. 

A study in the journal Nature concluded that, within the next 50 years, as many as a third of 
wildlife species in some regions worldwide could be headed for extinction because of 
global warming (Thomas et al., 2004). 

The threat of global warming to wildlife was vividly illustrated by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s proposal on December 27, 2006, to list the polar bear as a threatened 
species. Secretary of the Interior Dirk Kempthome stated that “the polar bears’ habitat 
may literally be melting.” 

Species that survive global warming may nevertheless undergo large population reductions. 
For example, global warming-induced drought conditions in the Prairie Pothole Region of 
central North America could dry up vital wetlands and lead to a two-thirds decline in the 
abundance of ducks breeding in the region. This will affect mallards, gadwall, blue- winged 
teal, northern pintails, canvasbacks, redheads and ruddy ducks throughout North America’s 
flyways. 

The rapid pace of climate change is already unraveling the tapestry of life in entire 
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ecosystems. In Alaska, Canada and parts of the continental United States, millions of 
acres of forest have been wiped out in recent years by beetle outbreaks brought about by 
warmer winters. Warmer, drier conditions due to global warming have caused a four-fold 
increase in the number of major wildfires in western forests. Some parts of the Caribbean 
have lost as much as 80 percent of their coral reefs as oceans warm. 

These and other threats to wildlife are detailed in a collection of educational reports and 
materials available on the National Wildlife Federation’s website at 
www.nwf.ore/elobalwarming. 

The remainder of my testimony is divided into the following sections: 

• The recent landmark assessment of scientific consensus on global warming 

• Opinions of hunters and anglers on global warming 

• Global warming and America’s wildlife 

• Economic importance of wildlife 

• Solving global warming 

• Additional steps needed to protect wildlife from global warming 

• Concluding Remarks 

Landmark Assessment of Scientific Consensus 

The release on February 2, 2007, of the most recent scientific consensus report by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) should be the final wake up call to 
Congress after years of procrastination and delay (Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change 2007). The report is the culmination of decades of research and of unprecedented 
scientific collaboration by more than 2,500 scientists worldwide. The report is based 
entirely on research published only in peer-reviewed scientific journals. 

In the wake of this report, IPCC chair Rajendra Pachauri warns, “Clearly we are 
endangering all species on Earth.” 

We have moved past the threshold of doubt. According to the report, an overwhelming 
body of evidence indicates that humans are causing global warming: 

• The amount of carbon dioxide — ^the most significant greenhouse gas — in the planet’s 
atmosphere has increased to a level that “exceeds by far the natural range over the last 
650,000 years,” primarily as a result of burning fossil fuels such as oil and coal. 

• Average global temperatures have increased by about 1 .5 degrees Fahrenheit over the 
past century. This warming is “unequivocal” and accelerating. Globally, 1 1 of the last 
12 years rank among the 12 warmest on record since 1850. 

• Scientists are more certain than ever that the warming is being driven mostly by 
pollution that human activity is pumping into the atmosphere. 

• This seemingly modest increase in temperature has already had destructive 
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consequences and more likely than not has helped fuel the increase in intense 
hurricanes in recent years. 

• Higher temperatures and reduced rainfall have contributed to an increase in the 
intensity and duration of droughts. 

• Sea levels have risen because of melting ice sheets and warming waters, and the rate 
of rising sea levels has about doubled in the past decade compared to the past 50 years. 

The report warns of dramatically more rapid warming in coming decades if we continue to 
use fossil fuels such as oil and coal as intensively as we do today. Global warming is 
accelerating because pollution is building up in the planet’s thin atmosphere at a faster rate 
as we use more and more fossil fuels. Moreover, we have not yet seen the full effects of the 
pollution we have already pumped into the air. Warming over the next two decades will 
occur at about twice the rate of the past 50 years. By the end of this century, if we continue 
to depend heavily on fossil fuels, the scientists’ consensus ‘best estimate’ is that 
temperatures will Increase 7 degrees Fahrenheit above the changes we have already seen 
(with a range of 4 to 1 1 degrees, based on the report’s ‘Fossil-Intensive’ emissions 
scenario). 

To put this change in perspective, consider the report’s description of the state of the 
planet 125,000 years ago, when average polar temperatures were 5 to 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit warmer than today because of differences in the Earth’s orbit. Under those 
conditions, oceans were likely 1 3 to 20 feet higher than they are now. To repeat such a 
scenario in the modem world will have almost unimaginable consequences. More than 
300 million people live within 1 meter of average sea-level and a third of the world's 
population live near the coast. If temperatures rise as predicted, the world’s maps literally 
will have to be redrawn. Dr. James Hansen, director of NASA’s Goddard Institute for 
Space Studies and one of the world’s foremost experts on global warming, has warned 
that level of change would create a “different planet.’’ 

The report also warns of dramatic changes in the world’s oceans beyond the expected 
increases in sea levels. The scientists conclude that it is very likely that Atlantic Ocean 
currents will slow down this century. Further, they warn that the buildup of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere will lead to increasing acidification of the ocean; a factor that a number of 
scientists in other studies have warned will threaten marine life and fisheries. 

The stakes of further delay are enormous, and the clock is running out for wildlife. 
According to the report, the global warming pollution we emit in coming years “will 
continue to contribute to warming and sea level rise for more than a millennium, due to the 
timescales required for removal of this gas from the atmosphere.” 

It is imperative that this Congress and the current Administration come to terms with the 
urgency of global wanning and take meaningful and significant action to reduce the 
nation’s global wanning pollution. Dr. Richard Alley, one of the lead authors of the IPCC 
report and a professor at Pennsylvania State University, summed up the report’s 
implications as follows: “Policy makers paid us to do good science, and now we have very 
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high scientific confidence in this work — this is real, this is real, this is real. So now act, 
the ball’s back in your court.” 

Opinions of Hunters and Anglers on Global Warming 

The United States is home to more than 40 million hunters and anglers, and they have been 
a powerful force for conservation in America. In 2006 the National Wildlife Federation 
commissioned Responsive Management of Harrisonburg, Virginia, to conduct a nationwide 
non-partisan survey of hunters and anglers on the issue of global warming. Responsive 
Management, one of the most respected non-partisan research firms on sportsmen attitudes, 
is used widely by state governments and others. Respondents were randomly selected, 
largely from the pool of people who have recently purchased hunting and fishing licenses. 

This first-ever comprehensive nationwide survey of licensed hunters and anglers about 
their attitudes on global warming provided quantifiable evidence of what our members 
have been telling us; A vast majority of sportsmen are witnessing the effects of global 
warming and believe immediate action is necessary to address it. According to the 
survey, 85 percent of sportsmen believe we have a “moral responsibility to confront global 
warming to protect our children’s future.” Eighty percent of sportsmen believe the United 
States should be a world leader in addressing global warming. Seventy-five percent agree 
that Congress should "pass legislation that sets a clear national goal for reducing global 
warming pollution with mandatory timelines because industry has already had enough time 
to clean up voluntarily." Additional findings are included in the attached report and are 
available online at www.TargetGlobalWarmine.org. 

The polling firm, Responsive Management, has noted that some surveys “whisper” their 
results, but these results “shout” loud and clear. In a nation too often divided on major 
policy issues, America’s hunters and anglers have reached a clear consensus that, on the 
issue of global warming, now is the time to act. 

The sportsmen constituency is influential nationwide. Approximately one out of every 
five voters is a hunter and/or angler. One sportsman in six belongs to a labor union, and 
one in seven is a farmer or rancher. According to the survey, 50 percent of sportsmen 
identify themselves as evangelical Christians. In fact, sportsmen have a wide range of 
political views but tend to identify themselves as politically “moderate” (37 percent) or 
conservative (36 percent). 

Global Warming and America’s Wildlife 

For too long we have ignored nature’s warnings. As far back as 1950, 10 years before 
her landmark book Silent Spring. Rachel Carson wrote of a “startling alteration of 
climate.” Pointing to birds appearing in far northern lands for the first time, melting 
glaciers and other signs in nature, she warned that “the pendulum is swinging.” 

Decades of wildlife and climate studies have made it clear that global warming threatens 
to overwhelm wildlife in the United States and throughout the world with a host of 
climate-influenced threats. As conveyed by the Bush Administration to Congress in 2004, 
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“Analyses based on a large number of studies of plants and animals across a wide range of 
natural systems worldwide have found that many species have shifted their own geographic 
ranges or changed temperature-sensitive behavior — such as migration, flowering, or 
egg-laying, in ways consistent with reacting to global warming” (U.S. Climate Change 
Science Program, 2004). 

Furthermore, a report by The Wildlife Society, the pre-imminent association of wildlife 
professionals in North America, provides a comprehensive assessment of global 
warming’s likely consequences for North American wildlife and concludes that “the 
effects of climate change and variability on wildlife simply cannot be ignored” (Inkley et al, 
“Global Climate Change and Wildlife in North America,” 2004). 

Although the Earth’s climate has changed periodically throughout the past, the current 
global warming caused by the burning of fossil fuels is uniquely different because it is 
occurring at an imprecedented rate. Rapid global warming also is occurring at a time when 
wildlife habitat has been fractured and lost to development and other pressures, limiting the 
ability of wildlife to adapt. Dismption of habitat by global warming is further opening the 
door to the latest invasive species that threaten America’s wildlife. The link between 
wildlife and climate is highlighted in several examples below: 

Waterfowl: 

North America’s wetlands support a rich abundance and diversity of waterfowl and other 
wildlife that have many important economic, ecological, recreational, and aesthetic values. 
But climate-driven changes in wetland ecosystems may profoundly affect future waterfowl 
populations and other wetland-dependent species. In the Prairie Pothole Region, the single 
most important breeding ground for North American migratory waterfowl, the effects of 
global warming on their abundance could be drastic, reducing migratory waterfowl 
populations throughout North America. Sorenson et al. (1998) used model projections of 
future drought conditions in the Prairie Pothole Region to project trends in wetland and 
duck abundance during the 21" century. Most scenarios and models projected significant 
declines in wetlands (ranging from no change to 91% declines), and thus declines in the 
abundance of breeding ducks (losses ranging from 9% to 69%) in this region by the 2080s. 

Trout. Salmon and Steelhead 

America’s prize cold-water fish, including trout and salmon, are imperiled by global 
warming. As the average temperature of our atmosphere increases, there is an associated 
increase in the temperatures of many rivers, streams, and other bodies of water, 
particularly when the air temperature remains at a certain level over time periods of a 
week or longer (Rahel, Keleher, Anderson, 1996). Water temperatures are among the most 
important factors affecting the health and distribution of trout, salmon and 
steelhead — collectively called salmonids (McCullough, 1999). 

Temperatures above optimal conditions can influence cold-water fish in each of their life 
stages (Kyle & Brabets, 2001). Just a few degrees increase in temperature above their 
optimum range can affect salmonids in many ways, including changing migration timing, 
reducing growth rates, reducing available oxygen in the water and increasing susceptibility 
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to toxins, parasites, and disease (Poole et al., 2001). In general, salmonids will not be 
found where river temperatures are outside the optimum range for an extended period of 
time. The “thermal limit” for most adult salmon, steelhead and trout species occurs where 
the average daily air temperature in the warmest summer months exceeds 69.8° F (21° C) 
(McCullough, 1999). Salmonids exposed to water temperatures at or above 71.6° F (22° 

C) over several days are impaired or will die (Ministry of Water, Land, and Air Protection, 
2004). 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency projects that a 4.5° F (2.5° C) increase in av- 
erage stream temperatures will yield a 50- to 100-percent reduction in cold-water fish 
habitat in many New England, Great Lakes and western states (U.S. EPA, 1995). Other 
research estimates that an increase in average summer water temperatures of 4.5 to 1 1° F 
(2.5 to 6° C) could eliminate 21 to 42 percent of stream habitat for the nation’s trout and 
salmon species (O’Neil, 2002). 

Polar Bears 


A circumpolar species with its southernmost population in Hudson Bay, Canada, the polar 
bear is dependent upon sea ice from which it catches seals, its primary prey. In western 
Hudson Bay the duration of ice has declined by 20 days in just 20 years, forcing polar 
bears to spend longer periods on shore where little food is available. As a result, average 
weight of polar bears in this area is down by 15% in 20 years, leading to lower 
reproduction and a 20% or more population decline. 

In the Arctic Ocean, perennial sea ice has declined 9.8 percent per decade since 1978, with 
a 32 percent thinning of the remaining ice from the 1960s and 1970s to the 1990s in some 
local areas. In a recent four year period Arctic Sea ice declined by an area three times that 
of California. (Folkestad, 2005) A recent study revealed that Arctic summer sea ice may 
disappear entirely by 2040. (Holland 2006) Already, adult polar bears are experiencing 
wei^t loss and lower cub survival in both Canada and the Southern Beaufort Sea in 
Alaska. Furthermore, in 2004 biologists observed four drowned polar 

bears and others swimming an incredible 50 miles from the coast in open ocean, 
occurrences that have not previously been documented. 

Due to the rapid decline in sea ice accompanied by declining weights, reproduction and 
populations of polar bears in some areas, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in a 
preliminary review of the evidence currently available, determined in December 2006 
that the polar likely warrants listing as a threatened species. 

Songbirds 

Although migratory birds may appear to be particularly suited for adapting to climate 
global wanning because of their ability to move, they may not be well adapted to the new 
prey, predators, competitors and habitat conditions that changing climate could force upon 
them (Price & Click, 2002). Their optimal habitats will no longer exist, at least in the short 
term (Price & Root, 2001). The number of neotropical migrant bird species is expected to 
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decrease throughout the contiguous United States as bird ranges shift in response to global 
wanning. For example, the southwestern United States could lose 29 percent of its current 
neotropical migrant bird species (Price & Root, 2001). American goldfinches may no 
longer breed in much of the United States. Savannah sparrows, sage thrashers and other 
birds that keep outbreaks of rangeland grasshoppers in check may disappear from Arizona, 
Nevada and New Mexico (Price & Click, 2002). 

Migratory birds also may face declines in such key food sources as seeds, insects and 
other foods, affecting bird health for migration and breeding (Price & Click, 2002). As 
sea levels rise, populations of shorebirds and other birds that rely on coastal marshes 
could be reduced (Erwin, 2001). Van Riper et al. (1997) found that the endangered 
southwestern willow flycatcher has seen its numbers plummet during the past 100 years 
firom the loss of its habitat along rivers, streams or other wetlands in southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico and parts of Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Texas. Clobal warming 
could exacerbate the habitat loss by restricting water flow even further, hurting fish and 
wildlife as well as songbirds. 

Coastal Habitats and Oceans 


A significant increase in the rate of sea-level rise due to melting glaciers and ice caps and 
to thermal expansion of the oceans is one of the most direct consequences of global 
wanning, putting many of the nation’s low-lying coastal areas at considerable risk. 
Sea-level rise is expected to contribute to significant coastal erosion as well as to 
inundation of coastal wetlands, marshes and other habitat important to many fish and 
wildlife species. This development threatens not only the fish and wildlife that depend on 
this habitat but also the security and economy of coastal communities that rely on these 
buffer zones to help reduce the impacts of hurricanes, storm surges and other severe 
weather events. 

A recent study of sea-level rise in Florida, for example, found that nearly 50 percent of 
critical salt marsh and 84 percent of tidal flats at nine important coastal sites would be 

lost under a moderate 15-inch increase in average sea level (Glick and Clough, 2006). The 
area of dry land at these coastal sites is projected to decrease by 14 percent, and roughly 
30 percent of ocean beaches and two-thirds of estuarine beaches would disappear. The 
area of brackish marsh is projected to increase more than 40-fold, mostly around 
Apalachicola, taking over much of the current hardwood swamp land. These changes 
would have a significant impact on Florida’s marine fish and shellfish species and, 
accordingly, on the state’s commercial and recreational fisheries. 

Loss of coastal wetlands will likely be exacerbated by other human-induced stressors, such 
as groundwater withdrawal, wetland drainage and levee construction. In Louisiana, for 
example, a combination of sea-level rise and these other factors has already contributed to 
a loss of close to 1 million acres of coastal wetland since 1900 (USGCRP, 2000). With the 
rate of sea-level rise projected to accelerate during the next century, the losses in this and 
other regions are likely to be catastrophic - particularly in areas where dikes, levees and 
other developments hinder the ability of wetlands to shift inland (Glick, Inkley and Tufts, 
2001 ). 
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In addition to sea level rise, global warming also is raising ocean temperatures. On average, 
the temperature of the upper 300 meters of the world’s oceans rose about 0.5 degree 
Fahrenheit since the 1 950s, a trend that scientists have determined is a direct result of 
human activities (Barnett, Pierce and Schnur, 2001). In the Tropical Atlantic, average 
sea-surface temperatures have warmed 1 degree Fahrenheit during the past three decades. 
These higher sea-surface temperatures are damaging coral reefs, enhancing marine diseases 
and harmful algal blooms and making hurricanes more intense and destructive. For 
example, two recent studies have offered compelling evidence that hurricanes around the 
world have become increasingly intense over the past 35 years, a trend attributed to warmer 
ocean temperatures fueled by global warming (Emanuel, 2005; Webster, et a/., 2005). 

The rise in severity of storms not only affects vulnerable human populations but wildlife 
and their habitats as well. Increased storm surge and mean tide levels could alter 
disturbance regimes in shallow coastal waters that in turn would influence the composition 
and productivity of sea grasses and benthic fauna vulnerable to changes in sedimentation 
patterns, current velocity and turbidity (Inkley et al., 2004). 

Fish and Wildlife of the American West 


Global warming is already having a significant impact on fish and wildlife habitat across 
the American West, and studies show that the effects will become even more extensive in the 
coming decades if global warming pollution continues unabated. One of the greatest 
concerns about global warming in the West is the impact on the region’s water resources. 
Winter snowpack accounts for 75 percent of the water supply in the West and is the 
primary source of water in many areas in dry summer months as the snow melts in high 
altitude mountains (Glick, 2006). Global warming is expected to contribute to a significant 
reduction in average snowpack across the region, as well as earlier spring snowmelt. 
Mountains in the Pacific Northwest are projected to lose as much as 88 

percent of average snowpack by 2090; the Central Rocky Mountains could lose up to 75 
percent by 2090; and the Sierra Nevada range could lose up to 74 percent of snowpack 
within the next 30 years (McCabe and Wolock, 1999). 

Another serious consequence of global warming in the West is an increase in the incidence 
and severity of wildfires, a problem made even worse by decades of fire suppression, 
extensive grazing and other factors. New research reveals that wildfires in western forests 
have become much more frequent and larger since the mid-1980s, a trend that corresponds 
with warmer springs and the expansion of summer dry periods (Westerling, 2006). Across 
the region, there has been a four-fold increase in the number of major fires each year and a 
six-fold increase in the area of forest burned since 1986 compared to the period between 
1970-1986. These recent trends have occurred during a period when land use practices have 
not changed significantly from the period prior to the shift, which underscores the role that 
climate-related variables are playing in wildfire activity in the region. This trend will 
continue if global warming continues unabated, with devastating consequences for people 
and wildlife alike. One study, for example, projects that the overall area of acreage burned 
will double in size across 1 1 western states if the average summertime temperature 
increases 2.9 degrees Fahrenheit between 2070-2 100 (McKenzie, et al., 2004). 
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Economic Importance of Wildlife 

Fish and wildlife play an integral role in the U.S. economy. In 2001, more than 82 million 
adults participated in hunting, fishing and wildlife watching, spending more than $108 
billion and supporting more than 2.6 million jobs across the nation (U.S. FWS, 2001). With 
these numbers, the economic importance of hunting, fishing and wildlife watching is 
comparable to that of the seventh largest corporation in America, with nearly as many 
employees as the U.S. computer industry (NWF & lAFWA, 2005). 

Beyond hunting, fishing and wildlife watching, which focus directly on fish and wildlife 
resources, abundant fish and wildlife enhances all outdoor activities. A recent study by 
the Outdoor Industry Foundation revealed that active outdoor recreation, which includes 
camping, fishing, hunting, paddling, hiking and wildlife viewing, contributes a total of 
$730 billion annually to the U.S. economy, supports 6.5 million jobs (1 in 20 U.S. jobs), 
generates $88 billion in federal and state tax revenue and stimulates 8 percent of all 
consumer spending. To date, no one has estimated what percentage of this economic 
activity would be lost under various global warming scenarios. However, the EPA 
estimates that potential economic losses to U.S. cold-water recreational fishing alone 
from global warming could be $1 .3 billion to $3 billion yearly. (Julius, 2001) 

Global warming is projected to have devastating impacts on coral reefs which support a 
commercial and recreational fishing industry around the world worth billions of dollars. 
The reefs of the Florida Keys alone generated $4.4 billion in tourism revenues in 2000-01. 
(Scott, 2005) Global warming has placed coral reefs, their fish and wildlife, and their 
economic benefits in serious jeopardy. 

Conserving wildlife and ecosystems has many economic benefits to people beyond those 
that are quantified in the marketplace. Ecosystems perform fundamental life support 
services without which human civilizations would cease to thrive. (Daily et al., 1997) 

These include the purification of air and water, detoxification and decomposition of 
wastes, regulation of climate, regeneration of soil fertility and production and maintenance 
of biodiversity. (Boyd et al., 2006; Salzman et al., 2005; Daily et al., 1997) Agricultural, 
pharmaceutical, commercial fishing and numerous other industries that draw on natural 
resources sectors depend on healthy ecosystems. For these industries, which represent 
large portions of the economy, face potentially significant potential for disruption of 
current harvesting practices and livelihoods under global warming scenarios. (Malcolm et 
al, 2000) 

A significant reduction in the ability of the pharmaceutical industry to harvest wild plants for 
research also would have large negative consequences for medical practices. Of the top 
1 50 prescription drugs used in the United States, 1 1 8 are derived in whole or in part from 
plants and other natural sources. Nine of the top ten drugs are based on natural plant 
products. The commercial value of pharmaceuticals in the developed nations exceeds $40 
billion per year. (Daily et al., 1997) 

The agricultural sector also has much to lose if global warming scenarios unfold as 
projected and wildlife declines. One third of human food is derived from plants pollinated 
by wild pollinators. If birds, bats, butterflies and other natural pollinators decline because of 
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a transfomation in how we produce and use energy is a cornerstone for building a safer 
climate future. We can diversify our energy sources with clean alternatives such as wind 
and solar power as well as with a new generation of advanced, sustainably managed 
biofuels crops. As we wean ourselves from our over-reliance on oil and coal, we can 
greatly improve our energy security and stabilize energy prices to avoid the radical jolts we 
have experienced at the gas pump. We can also keep more of America’s hard-earned 
money here to bolster our economy rather than shoveling it overseas. 

The Apollo Alliance, a coalition of national labor unions and other partners, has 
estimated that a bold program of investments in clean-energy technology will create more 
than 3 million high-wage jobs in construction, manufacturing and industrial machinery by 
2015 and expand the economy by $330 billion. These estimates echo the findings of a 
government commission which, in 1999, determined that clean energy investments are 
critical to help U.S. firms “capture much of the $10 trillion which will be spent worldwide 
for energy supply technologies over the next 20 years.” 

By applying today the same leadership to global warming that Congress applied to other 
air and water pollution threats in the past. Congress can secure our environmental and 
economic future. Since the Clean Air Act was signed in 1970, America has cut in half the 
emissions of the six common air pollutants for which air quality standards have been 
established. What has been good for our environment has been good for our economy, 
which has almost tripled during that time. Cleaning up our environment has created new 
opportunities for entrepreneurs and engineers. America’s environmental technology 
global warming, yields of important crops would likewise decline. In the United States 
alone, the value to the agricultural industry of native pollinators sustained by natural 
habitats is estimated in the billions of dollars per year. The agricultural industry is also 
heavily dependent on abundant wildlife and h^thy ecosystems for pest control. Roughly 99 
percent of potential crop pests are controlled by natural enemies such as birds and spiders. 
Wildlife species save farmers billions of dollars annually by protecting crops and reducing 
the need for chemical control. (Daily et al., 1997) 

Solving Global Warming 

The action we take to solve global warming can simultaneously drive a transformation in 
how we produce and use energy, yielding far-reaching benefits for our economy, for our 
energy security and independence from foreign oil, and for the health of children 
jeopardized by air pollution. 

The National Wildlife Federation asks Congress to act now to set enforceable, 
science-based goals to reduce U.S. global warming pollution, bolstered with new laws to 
promote renewable energy and more energy efficient vehicles, appliances and buildings. 
The Agenda for a Clean Energy Future to Combat Global Warming, supported by the 
National Wildlife Federation and 15 other leading conservation and environmental groups, 
is attached (and available online at www.saveourenvironment.org). 
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By starting now to cut global warming pollution levels 2 percent annually and setting 
concrete goals to cut emissions 20 percent every decade, we can reduce our pollution 

levels a total of 80 percent by mid-century. After enacting such a plan, the U.S. will be 
positioned to provide global leadership and to encourage other nations to do their share to 
help stabilize our climate. 

This plan will be effective because global wanning is being driven largely by carbon 
dioxide pollution from fossil fuels we use as our primary sources of energy, particularly 
oil and coal. Every minute, we emit 25 million pounds of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere in the United States. The oil used for transportation and the coal used in 
power plants to generate most of the electricity we use in our homes and offices together 
account for about two-thirds of U.S. global warming pollution from energy. By cutting 
pollution from these and other sources 2 percent annually, we are likely to prevent the 
planet from warming more than an additional 2 degrees Fahrenheit — a potential ‘tipping 
point’ threshold scientists are warning we must not exceed if we are to avoid the most 
severe risks of global warming. 

Without urgent action, the Department of Energy projects that our dependency on fossil 
fuels will climb dramatically in coming years, resulting in a 37 percent increase by 2030 in 
carbon dioxide pollution from oil and coal. (DOE, 2007) In short, if current energy 
practices persist, we will make the problem worse and worse every year, adding to the 
pollution legacy we are leaving our children. 

Because our growing dependency on fossil fuels is at the heart of the global warming crisis. 
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sector today generates more than $220 billion annually and supports 1 .6 million jobs in 
more than 50,000 firms. 

We ask Congress to show the same determination to get the job done when it comes to 
reducing global warming pollution. If Congress sets clear goals and safeguards to curb 
pollution, American industry will become the driving force behind solving global 
warming. 

Recently, a coalition of some of America’s leading companies and major emitters of 
greenhouse gases, including GE, Alcoa, BP, DuPont, Duke Energy, and Caterpillar, 
called for Congress to enact legislation to curb global wanning pollution by 10 to 30 
percent below current levels within 15 years and by 60 to80 percent by 2050. The 
coalition warns that “any delay in action to control emissions increases the risk of 
unavoidable consequences that could necessitate even steeper reductions in the future.” 

These companies, which have voluntarily stepped forward to take action, have clearly 
demonstrated that technologies exist today to reduce emissions significantly. Companies 
that have set goals for reducing emissions have been able to achieve those goals 
consistently ahead of schedule and at a corporate profit. For example, BP, one of the 
world’s largest energy companies, met its internal greenhouse-gas-reduction target in 
2001, nine years ahead of schedule, reducing emissions by 18 percent and saving $650 
million over three years after an initial investment of $20 million. 

As documented in the report Carbon Down, Profits Up, five global companies, including 
IBM and DuPont, have achieved greenhouse gas reductions of 60 percent or more with 
combined savings of more than $5.5 billion from improved energy efficiency, fuel 
switching and reduced waste. 

Beyond the economic opportunity of shifting money from fossil fuels to clean energy, it 
also is important to consider the economic impacts of global warming if we fail to act. A 
recent report by a United Kingdom commission chaired by Sir Nicholas Stem, former chief 
economist of the World Bank, found that global warming could reduce world economic 
output by as much as 20 percent if we fail to take action. In contrast, the cost of taking 
steps to reduce worldwide pollution significantly would only amount to perhaps 1 percent 
over a period of decades. 

With more frequent weather extremes - heat waves, droughts, and heavy precipitation 
events - and more intense hurricanes, we are already experiencing the economic impacts of 
more frequent natural disasters. According to Mxmich Re - a leading insurance provider - 
the insurance industry has experienced a massive increase in the frequency and cost of 
natural disasters in recent years. Between 1994 and 2005 there were nearly three times as 
many weather-related natural disasters than during the 1 960s. The trend is even clearer in 
light of the economic losses, which increased by more than a factor of five in the same 
period. (Munich Re, 2007). 
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2004 was a record year for hurricane damages. The insurance industry had to pay a record 
$30 billion for losses caused by North Atlantic hurricanes, especially in the United States 
and the Caribbean. Losses in 2005 more than doubled this record - topping $83 billion 
(Munich Re, 2007). 

There are numerous opportunities to reduce global warming pollution from a variety of 
sources and set us on a course that can minimize the economic damages of global 
warming. Consider the opportunities to address one key contributor to global warming - 
our skyrocketing dependence on oil. The fuel-economy of cars and SUVs sold today is, on 
average, worse than it was 20 years ago. Indeed, fuel-economy standards have not been 
updated significantly since the era of the 8-track tape player. 

The National Academy of Sciences concluded in 2002 that we have the technologies today 
to make far more fuel efficient cars of all sizes (National Research Council, 2002). But 
without Congressional leadership, little has been done to get those technologies into the 
cars we drive. 

In contrast to our lack of progress on fuel economy, consider the innovation that has 
occurred over this time period: the personal computer, the Internet, mobile phones. The 
space shuttle, first launched in 1981, is today considered an “old” technology that NASA 
plans to shut down within four years. With the right leadership, we can put America’s 
entrepreneurial and technology leadership to work for our planet. 

Many nations have already begun moving down this path and are far ahead of the United 
States in cutting pollution and promoting clean energy. Most industrialized nations have 
signed the Kyoto Protocol - an international treaty to curb global warming pollution. Even 
some major developing nations are taking bold steps. China has tougher fuel economy 
standards for motor vehicles than the United States and has recently established goals to 
promote renewable energy and energy efficiency. 

Without the leadership of the United States, which accounts for one-quarter of the world’s 
global warming pollution, the bold global pollution reductions needed in coming decades 
will not get done. The United States has the industrial strength and ingenuity to lead the 
way with low-pollution technologies, and it’s time we became a world leader in 
confronting global warming. 

Fortunately, state and local governments have not been standing still despite the lack of 
action in Congress. Representing more than 55 million Americans, there are now 369 
mayors who have signed onto the U.S. Mayors Climate Protection Agreement to curb 
emissions in their municipalities. California has enacted laws to cut emissions by 25 
percent by 2020, and a dozen states have set new standards to curb carbon dioxide 
emissions from tailpipes of new cars and SUVs. 


Additional Steps Needed to Protect Wildlife from Global Warming 
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In addition to reducing global warming pollution. Congress and the Administration need to 
take steps to fund and manage America’s wildlife resources better in preparation for the 
climate changes already underway. 

The Wildlife Society (Inkley et ah, 2004) has identified many actions wildlife managers 
should be implementing now to ameliorate the effects of global warming on wildlife. 

These management actions include protecting coastal wetlands to allow for sea level rise, 
reducing the risks to wildlife from potential catastrophic events, adjusting yield and 
harvest models, accounting for known climatic variations and taking global wanning into 
consideration when selecting the location and other characteristics of conservation areas. 
Wildlife managers also need to expect the unexpected and to reduce non-climate stressors on 
ecosystems. 

Overall, wildlife managers can minimize negative impacts to wildlife and take advantage 
of positive aspects by planning ahead and employing adaptive management. However, 
absent funding to implement these recommendations now, fish and wildlife resources will 
be less able to endure the challenges of global warming. 

An important way to help fish and wildlife survive the impacts of global warming is to 
provide a dedicated, stable source of funding to state wildlife agencies, allowing the states 
to prepare locally for the impacts of a changing climate. State fish and wildlife agencies 
are at the forefront of the conservation, protection and restoration of fish and wildlife. 

They are best positioned to work through cooperative partnerships to assist fish and 
wildlife in adapting to the changes caused by global warming. But, they lack adequate 
resources for taking on the challenge of protecting wildlife from global warming. The 
FY05 federal appropriation of $61 million to the states through the State Wildlife Grants 
program is far short of what states need to conserve successfully our rich fish and wildlife 
heritage. State agencies need a guaranteed source of annual funding for climate adaptation 
that supplements the annual congressional appropriation for State Wildlife Grants. 

Accordingly, the National Wildlife Federation and 375 sportsmen groups, state fish and 
wildlife agencies, conservation groups and scientific societies have requested that any 
climate legislation include dedicated funding for the Wildlife Conservation and 
Restoration Account of the Pittman-Robertson Act, which funds the State Wildlife Grant 
Program (letter attached). By using the well-established structure of this account, a part of 
one of America’s landmark conservation laws, funds derived from a market-based 
regulatory system would be efficiently and fairly distributed to the states. 

For years, sportsmen have been paying license fees to help support the many successful 
conservation programs that have sustained our wildlife populations. But industrial 
pollution is threatening to undermine our conservation success throughout the nation. 
Polluters should contribute their fare share to sustaining wildlife populations. Adequate 
and consistent funding for the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration Account of the 
Pittman-Robertson Act is essential to enable states to meet the challenges facing wildlife 
from global warming. 
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Congress will also need to fund the work of federal managers of land, water and wildlife 
so that these agencies can help ensure that wildlife populations within their jurisdictions 
survive global wanning. To date, very few federal agencies have updated their 
management plans to confront this leading threat to wildlife. Billions of dollars in 
conservation investments made by Congress in the past several decades are at risk of 
being lost if the federal government fails to adjust to the new reality of global wmming. 

On the other hand, if Congress points the way and provides the necessary funding, the 
United States can maintain our leadership in the stewardship of wildlife and ecosystems 
for future generations. 

Conclusion 

The National Wildlife Federation has worked for 70 years to advance non-partisan 
solutions to protect America's wildlife. The National Wildlife Federation is prepared now 
to work with Congress to advance science-based global wanning solutions. We cannot sit 
back and wait when we know that solutions are within reach and that the time for grasping 
them is rapidly dwindling. 

The Senate Environment and Public Works Committee has two bills pending before it — 
the Global Warming Pollution Reduction Act (S. 309) and the Climate Stewardship and 
Innovation Act (S, 280)— that will put us on the pathway needed to solve global warming. 
The bills are led by several environmental champions who sit on this Committee. We urge 
all Senators on the Committee to work together on global wanning as your top priority and 
to move such bills out of Committee expeditiously for full Senate action. 

Thank you again for your attention to global warming’s impacts on wildlife. There is no 
more important conservation issue for our children’s future than global warming. 

Attachments 

NWF 2006 Hunter/ Angler Survey 

Letter to Congress re Slate Wildlife Grant Program Funding 

Agenda for a Clean Energy Future to Combat Global Warming 
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Alaska Wilderness League * Clean Water Action * Defenders of Wildlife 
Earthjustice * Friends of the Earth * Greenpeace 
Natural Resources Defense Council * League of Conservation Voters 
National Audubon Society * National Environmental Trust 
National Wildlife Federation * Physicians for Social Responsibility 
Sierra Club * The WOderness Society * Union of Concerned Scientists * U.S. PIRG 

CLEAN ENERGY FUTURE A MUST TO COMBAT 
GLOBAL WARMING AND PROTECT AMERICAN 
SECURITY, FAMILIES, HEALTH, AND ENVIRONMENT 

“America is addicted to oil.” 

—President George W. Bush, State of the Union Address, January 3 1 , 2006 

“The long term solution is to get off oil.” 

—President George W. Bush, Bloomberg News, April 10, 2006 

“Efficiency offers the clearest, most easily traversed path to energy independence.” 
—Business Week, March 30, 2006 

“We think the [global warming] debate is over. We are not going to debate the science. 

We think a national cap-and-trade system would be a good idea.” 

-Shell President John Hoftneister, October 24, 2006 

Our nation faces several simultaneous energy and environmental threats: global climate 
change, oil dependency, and energy insecurity. Little time remains to confront the global 
warming crisis. The latest government energy forecasts indicate that our dependency on 
fossil fuels will climb dramatically in coming years if we fail to act now. Burning these 
fuels produce the carbon dioxide pollution primarily responsible for global warming. 

The Energy Information Administration predicts more than a one-third increase in carbon 
dioxide pollution from oil and coal by 2030. Carbon dioxide and other heat-trapping gases 
linger in the atmosphere for decades or centuries, which means that additional pollution 
will create an almost irreversible wanning effect for generations to come. Thus, these rapid 
pollution increases are morally and scientifically indefensible because they will make it 
impossible to adequately contain the threat of global wanning in the future. Scientists 
urgently tell us that we must act now to avert this looming catastrophe. 

America has the know-how to cut global warming pollution and reduce our dependence on 
fossil fuels, which will move us toward a cleaner, more secure future. Reductions in use of 
oil and other fossil fuels will cut emissions of carbon dioxide, rein in volatile energy 
prices and heating costs, and enhance America’s energy security. 

For decades, government policy favored subsidies and tax breaks for oil and other 
conventional energy sources over energy efficiency and renewable energy technologies, 
and better gas mileage. But now there’s momentum for change. We know that the air we 
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breathe every day can be hazardous to our health because of pollution from vehicles and 
antiquated power plants, costing lives and millions of dollars in health costs. Dependence 
on oil leaves our economy vulnerable and puts our national security at risk. Our military 
must maintain a presence in the Middle East to ensure a stable supply of oil, which is used 
to produce about 97 percent of our country’s transportation fuel. Until we break our oil 
addiction, we will continue to face vexing problems such as the concern that extremists in 
oil producing nations could blackmail other countries with a threat to cut off oil exports. 

Americans seek cars with better gas mileage, greater energy efficiency, and clean 
renewable energy sources. We need a national commitment to a new energy strategy that 
will protect our climate, national security, economy, health, and environment. Any energy 
policy must also reduce greenhouse gas emissions. Policies that provide real solutions to 
our climate and energy problems should reflect the following goals. 

• Reduce emissions of heat-trapping gases by at least 1 5 to 20 percent below 
current levels by 2020. Ultimately, the US must reduce its emissions of 
heat-trapping gases on the order of 80 percent by mid-century to avoid the 
worst long-term effects of global warming, such as a substantial rise in sea 
level, more severe storms and droughts, and mass species extinctions. 

• Reduce our dependence on fossil fuels by adopting a suite of clean-energy 
policies: 

o Reduce oil use 25 percent by 2025 (7 million barrels per day), through 
efficiency, clean renewable fuels and transportation alternatives, with an 
interim goal of reducing consumption 10 percent by 2015 (2,5 million 
barrels per day). 

0 Harness clean, renewable, homegrown energy sources such as wind, 
solar and farm-based bio-fuels for at least a quarter of all energy needs by 
2025. 

o Save energy with high performance homes, buildings, and appliances 
so that by 2025 we use at least 10 percent less energy than we do today. 

We must ensure that as we embrace these goals we adopt a path of genuinely sustainable 
envirorunental and public health benefits. Protection of our air, water, endangered 
ecosystems, and sensitive lands is critical for a healthy planet. Whether renewable or 
conventional, energy production must comply fully with environmental laws and 
regulations, be appropriately sited and include enforceable standards that minimize 
environmental impact. 

Achievement of these goals would secure our energy future with lower costs for 
consumers, creation of new jobs, less dependence on oil, and reduction of the pollution 
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that causes global warming. The following policies are the fastest, cleanest, cheapest way 
to achieve these goals. 

REDUCE GLOBAL WARMING POLLUTION 


A comprehensive mandatory emissions reduction program is essential to drive investment 
into clean energy technologies in all sectors at the scale needed to achieve the deep 
reductions in carbon dioxide emissions required to avoid dangerous global warming. A 
strong and effective cap on emissions, combined with complimentary clean energy policies, 
can achieve these global warming pollution reduction targets, create jobs, and strengthen 
our economy via deployment of available technologies. It also would effectively spur 
additional private sector research and development of clean energy, which may unleash 
even better future technological options. In the meantime, we know that a balanced 
portfolio of existing energy efficiency, renewable energy, and low-emission energy 
generation technologies can achieve deep cuts in pollution. What America needs now is 
leadership. 

1 . ESTABLISH AN AGGRESSIVE DECLINING CAP ON U.S. GLOBAL 
WARMING EMISSIONS. Scientists around the world have warned that 
additional global warming of more than 2 degrees Fahrenheit is likely to trigger 
severe consequences. To prevent this from happening, the U.S. must reduce its 
emissions by the order of 80 percent by mid-century. Given the magnitude of this 
task, we have no more time to lose. We must promptly adopt mandatory limits on 
global warming pollution that begin reductions within a few years and reduce 
emissions by at least 1 5 to 20 percent below current levels by 2020. 

2. JUST TRANSITION TO A REDUCED-CARBON WORLD. While the 
transition to a clean, low-carbon energy future creates economic opportunities and 
jobs in many sectors, it also will entail shifts in the economy. Low-income 
individuals and workers in high carbon industries should not have to bear the full 
brunt of society’s need to protect the planet. Revenues from carbon-control 
programs should help cushion any energy-price increases for low-income groups. 
Moreover, as we did with the GI Bill after World War II, we need programs to 
provide displaced workers with both transitional income and benefits to protect 
their families, and tuition to provide them with training for an alternate field. 

3. NO FREE RIDE FOR NEW DIRTY COAL PLANTS. 

Despite the knowledge that new coal fired power plants would worsen global 
wanning, some companies are rushing to build scores of new dirty power plants 
before the adoption of carbon dioxide emission limits to evade the steepest 
reductions. It is critical that all new investments in power plants and other 
long-lived assets use the most advanced technology available, not lock us in to 
decades of excessive pollution. New plants should be required to meet a strong 
environmental performance standard of no net emissions. If the costs of future 
emission reductions are part of the calculus for new power plants, most, if not all. 
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of the proposed new dirty coal plants would be uncompetitive with cleaner energy 
sources. 

4. REENGAGE IN INTERNATIONAL CLIMATE NEGOTIATIONS. As the 
world’s largest contributor to climate change, the U.S. has a responsibility to 
participate in global efforts to reduce greenhouse gas pollution. The U.S. should 
assume a leadership role in the negotiation of future international binding 
emission reduction targets. 

REDUCE OUR DEPENDENCE ON OIL 


We can reduce our dependence on oil, maintain our mobility and provide consumers with 
lasting relief at the pump if we make a national commitment to oil savings through 
efficiency, renewable fuels and transportation alternatives such as transit. We have the 
technology today to cut our oil use by at least 40 percent by 2025. But it won’t happen 
without strong federal leadership that gives our manufacturers, fanners and entrepreneurs the 
signal to invest in prompt development and production of clean, oil-saving technologies, 
which would give consumers the choices they need to play an active role in securing our 
energy future. 

1 . GIVE CONSUMERS A CHOICE OF VEHICLES THAT GO FARTHER ON 
A GALLON OF GAS. We need common sense steps to improve the fuel economy 
performance for cars and trucks by reforming and raising fuel economy standards. 
The technology exists today to make all vehicles average 40 miles per gallon fleet 
wide within ten years. This would save more oil than the United States currently 
imports from the entire Persian Gulf and could extract from the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, combined. In addition, we should extend consumer tax credits for 
hybrid vehicles, and give automakers and suppliers incentives to retool and invest 
in production of hybrids and the cleanest, most efficient diesel vehicles. 

2. DEVELOP RENEWABLE FUELS THAT ARE CLEANER AND CHEAPER 
THAN OIL. To make sure that the rush to biofuels doesn’t turn into a quest for 
fool’s gold, and that any domestic alternatives provide real benefits beyond the 
gasoline and diesel we use today, we must integrate environmental performance 
standards into the production of homegrown fuels. We must establish incentives 
and requirements to put the infrastructure in place to get alternative fuels into 
drivers’ tanks, and make cellulosic biofuels comparable in price to gasoline. 
Equally critical will be the creation of credible standards and accompanying 
verification systems that ensure that we grow, harvest and process all feed stocks 
for biofuels in a sustainable fashion. Production of biofuels must not threaten 
sensitive lands and wildlife habitats. Biofuels, if developed carefully and 
sustainably, will not only help protect the environment, but also enhance rural farm 
economies. 
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3. PROMOTE PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION. For every $4 the federal 
government spends on highways, only $1 is invested in public transportation. We 
should expand the use of public transportation by building new systems, providing 
incentives for transit use, and locating development around existing transit lines. 

4. STOP LEAKS IN FUEL ECONOMY STANDARDS. Convert loopholes for 
gas guzzlers into incentives for better gas mileage by eliminating tax breaks for 
luxury SUV’s and creating incentives for fleet owners to use the most 
fuel-efficient vehicles. Require fuel flexibility as a standard feature for new cars 
and trucks. Eliminate the “dual fuel vehicle” credits that erode the fuel savings 
benefits of biofuels. 

HARNESS CLEAN. RENEWABLE. HOMEGROWN ENERGY 

1 . ESTABLISH NATIONAL RENEWABLE ENERGY STANDARD. A 
renewable energy standard, similar to those adopted by 21 states and the District 
of Columbia, should apply to utilities across the country that would require a 
minimum percentage of the nation’s electricity to come from renewable sources. 

2. PROMOTE FARM-BASED CLEAN ENERGY RESOURCES. Expand, 
improve and fully fund federal programs to help rural America provide clean 
energy that increases farm incomes, provides rural economic development, 
creates jobs and helps protect our environment 

3. INCENTIVES FOR RENEWABLE ENERGY TECHNOLOGIES. 

Consistent, long-term tax incentives for the installation of renewable energy 
technologies would provide the certainty necessary for investors. 

4. PUT RENEWABLE ENERGY FIRST. To meet demand for electricity, require 
utilities to prioritize renewable energy development over the construction of 
conventional power plants. 

5. KNOCK DOWN BARRIERS TO RENEWABLE ENERGY. Eliminate 
regulatory requirements that discourage both residential and large Industrial 
renewable energy producers from coimecting to the electricity grid by adopting 
policies such as net metering and reasonable interconnection standards. 

SAVE ENERGY 

1. ESTABLISH AN ENERGY EFFICIENCY RESOURCE STANDARD. An 
energy efficiency resource standard should apply to electric and natural gas 
utilities nationwide that would require these utilities to save a minimum 
percentage of the energy used in the homes and businesses they serve. This 
requirement could be met by the utilities implementing energy efficiency 
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Responsive Manaeement 


2 


Responsive Management conducted this national survey of hunters and anglers on behalf of the 
National Wildlife Federation. The survey was administered in March through April, 2006, A 
total of 1,031 telephone interviews were completed: 212 interviews with those who fished only, 
148 interviews with those who hunted only, and 671 interviews with those who both fished and 
hunted. The interviews were only of those 18 years of age and older. 

For the survey, telephones were selected as the preferred sampling medium because of the 
universality of telephone ownership. To ensure the integrity of the telephone survey data, 
Responsive Management has interviewers who have been trained according to the standards 
established by the Council of American Survey Research Organizations, Interviews were 
conducted Monday through Friday from 9:00 a,m. to 9:00 p,m., Saturday noon to 5:00 p,m,, and 
Sunday from 5:00 p,m, to 9:00 p,m., local time, A five-callback design was used to maintain the 
representativeness of the sample, to avoid bias toward people easy to reach by telephone, and to 
provide an equal opportunity for all to participate. When a respondent could not be reached on the 
first call, subsequent calls were placed on different days of the week and at different times of the 
day. The software used for data collection was Questionnaire Programming Language 4.1. 

The analysis of data was performed using Statistical Package for the Social Sciences software as 
well as proprietary software developed by Responsive Management. The data were weighted to 
represent the actual nationwide population of anglers only, hunters only, and those who 
participated in both activities. Sampling error was + 3.05 percentage points at a 95 percent 
confidence level. The proportions of hunters only, anglers only, and hunter/anglers was designed to 
correspond with the most recent (200\) National Survey of Fishing, Hunting and Wildlife 
Associated Recreation conducted by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the U.S. Census 
Bureau. 


1 . Overall, how would you rate the importance of fishing or hunting to you personally, on a scale 
of 0 to 10, where 0 is not at all important and 10 is extremely important? 

Mean = 7,5 Percent giving rating of 10: 28% 

2. In your personal experience, would you say the quality of hunting and fishing habitats has 
improved, stayed the same, or gotten worse within the past few years? 


Improved 

22% 

Stayed the same 

31% 

Gotten worse 

42% 

Don't know 

5% 
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Responsive Management 2 

3. How concerned are you that the wildlife or fish populations in the areas where you typically 
hunt or fish will decrease significantly or disappear in the next 10 years? 


Verv concerned 44% 

Somewhat concerned 27% 

Not at all concerned 27% 

Don't know 2% 


4. Have you observed any of the following conditions where you live? 


Earlier spring? 

37% 

Earlier bloom times? 

32% 

Hotter summers? 

39% 

Warmer, or shorter winters? 

54% 

Drying wetlands? 

28% 

Unusual drought? 

30% 

Less snow? 

36% 

Less ice cover on ponds, lakes, or rivers? 

28% 

(Do not read:) None of these 

24% 


5. Have you observed any of the following conditions where you live? 


More wildfires, forest fires, or brush fires? 1 5% 

Unusual flooding? 13% 

More intense storms, including hurricanes? 31% 

Changing migratory bird patterns? 15% 

Decreasing bird, fish, or wildlife populations? 35% 
New pests or invasive species? 20% 

(Do not read:) None of these 38% 


4a. Do you believe that [seasonal weather condition given in question 4] that you have observed 
[is/are] related to global warming? 


Yes 


54% 


No 


22% Dont know 24% 
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5a. Do you believe that [natural disaster/wildlife condition(s) given in question 5] that you have 
observed [is/are] related to global warming? 


Yes 44% 


No 35% Don't know 21% 


Questions 6 through 1 1 asked about agreement or disagreement with six statements. The results are 
tabulated here and then shown individually below. 


Statement 

Strongly 

agree 

{%) 

Strongly or 
moderately 
agree 
(%) 

Strongly 

disagree 

(%) 

Strongly or 
moderately 
disagree 
{%) 

6. Is global warming 
occurring? 

47 

76 

7 

13 

7. Global warming is 
primarily caused by 
pollution from 
burning fossil fuels. 

30 

56 

11 

22 

8. Global warming is 
a serious threat to 
fish and wildlife. 

48 

70 

U 

22 

9. Globa] warming is 
a serious threat to 
humans. 

45 

69 

12 

22 

10. Global warming 
is an urgent problem 
requiring immediate 
action. 

46 

67 

13 

25 

1 1. Global warming 
threatens the 
economy and jobs 
across the nation. 

30 

54 

17 

35 
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6. Global warming is defined as the rise in temperature of the Earth's atmosphere. Do you agree 
or disagree that global warming is currently occurring? 


Strongly agree 47% 

Moderately agree 29% 

Neither agree nor disagree 3%, 

Moderately disagree 5% 

Strongly disagree Don't 7% 

know 8% 


7. Do you agree or disagree that global warming is primarily caused by pollution from burning 
fossil fuels? 


Strongly agree 30% 

Moderately agree 26% 

Neither agree nor disagree 5% 

Moderately disagree 12% 

Strongly disagree Don't 11% 

know 1 7% 


8. Global warming is a serious threat to fish and wildlife. (Do you agree or disagree with this 
statement?) 


Strongly agree 48% 

Moderately agree 23% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 

Moderately disagree 11% 

Strongly disagree Don't 11% 

know 6% 


9. Global warming is a serious threat to humans. (Do you agree or disagree with this statement?) 


Strongly agree 45% 

Moderately agree 24% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 

Moderately disagree 11% 

Strongly disagree Don't 12% 

know 6% 
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10. Globa! warming is an urgent problem requiring immediate action. (Do you agree or disagree 
with this statement?) 

Strongly agree 
Moderately agree 
Neither agree nor disagree 
Moderately disagree 
Strongly disagree Don't 
know 


1 1 . Global warming threatens the economy and jobs across the nation. (Do you agree or disagree 
with this statement?) 


Stronelv aaree 30% 

Moderately agree 23% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1% 
Moderately disagree 17% 

Stronglydisagree 17% 

Don't know 10% 


12. Which of the following statements comes closest to your view? 


Global warming is already beginning to 
impact hunting and fishing conditions 34% 

Global warming will impact hunting and 
fishing conditions in future generations 39% 

Global warming will have little or no impact 
on hunting and fishing conditions, and 
concern about it is overblown 23% 

(Do not read:) Don't know 4%. 


46% 

21 % 

3% 

12% 

13% 

5% 
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Questions 13 through 1 7 asked about agreement or disagreement with five statements. The 
results are tabulated here and then shown individually below. 


Statement 

0 

0 

0 

o 


0 

13. Addressing gtoba! warming should be a high priority. We 
can improve the environment and strengthen the economy by 
investing in clean, renewable energy technologies that create 
jobs while reducing global wanning pollution. 

58 

82 

8 

14 

14, The U.S. should reduce Its emissions of greenhouse gases 
like carbon dioxide that contribute to global warming and 
threaten fish and wildlife habitat. 

52 

78 

9 

14 

15, The U.S. should be a world leader in addressing global 
warming. 

60 

80 

10 

15 

16. Congress should pass legislation that sets a clear national 
goal for reducing global warming pollution with mandatory 
timelines because industry has already had enough time to 
clean up voluntarily. 

51 

75 

11 

19 

17. Legislation to address global warming should include 
fijnding to protect fish, wildlife, and their habitat from the 
impacts of global wanning. 

54 

76 

11 
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13. Addressing global warming should be a high priority. We can improve the environment and 
strengthen the economy by investing in clean, renewable energy technologies that create jobs while 
reducing global warming pollution. (Do you agree or disagree with this statement?) 


Strongly agree 58% 

Moderately agree 24% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 

Moderately disagree 6% 

Strongly disagree Don't 8% 

know ' 2% 
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14. The U.S. should reduce its emissions of greenhouse gases like carbon dioxide that contribute to 
global warming and threaten fish and wildlife habitat. (Do you agree or disagree with this 
statement?) 


Strongly agree 52% 

Moderately agree 26% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 

Moderately disagree 5% 

Strongly disagree Don't 9% 

know 6% 


15. The U.S, should be a world leader in addressing global warming. (Do you agree or disagree 
with this statement?) 


Strongly agree 60% 

Moderately agree 20% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 
Moderately disagree 5% 

Strongly disagree 10% 

Don't know 4% 


1 6. Congress should pass legislation that sets a clear national goal for reducing global wanning 
pollution with mandatory timelines because industry has already had enough time to clean up 
voluntarily. (Do you agree or disagree with this statement?) 


Strongly agree 51% 

Moderately agree 24% 

Neither agree nor disagree 2% 

Moderately disagree 8% 

Strongly disagree Don't H'^o 

know 4% 


1 7. Legislation to address global warming should include funding to protect fish, wildlife, and 
their habitat from the impacts of global warming. (Do you agree or disagree with this statement?) 


Strongly agree 54% 

Moderately agree 22% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1 % 

Moderately disagee 6% 

Strongly disagree Don't 1 1% 

know 5"/n 
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Questions 1 8 through 20 asked about agreement or disagreement whether the federal government 
should provide incentives, such as tax breaks and subsidies, for three actions. The results are 
tabulated here and then shown individually below. 


Statement 

o 

0 

V 

0 

boa, 

0 

V 

o 

0 

0 

cn~ 

y 

1 8, (What about) to make energy conservation technologies 
more affordable for citizens 

69 

87 

7 

10 

19. (What about) for industries to replace some energy from 
oil. gas, and coal with renewable energy sources, such as wind 
and solar power 

61 

86 

7 

11 

20, (What about) for companies that develop new energy 
efficient technologies that reduc_^£loijaL warming 

57 

84 

9 

13| 


1 8. (What about) to make energy conservation technologies more affordable for citizens? (Do 
you agree or disagree that the federal government should provide incentives, such as tax breaks 
and subsidies, for this?) 


Strongly agree 69% 

Moderately agree 1 8% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1% 

Moderately disagree 4% 

Strongly disagree Don't 7% 

know 1% 


19. (What about) for industries to replace some energy from oil, gas, and coal with 
renewable energy sources, such as wind and solar power? (Do you agree or disagree that the 
federal government should provide incentives, such as tax breaks and subsidies, for this?) 


Strongly agree 61% 

Moderately agree 25% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1% 
Moderately disagree 4% 

Strongly disagree 7% 

Don't know 1% 
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20. (What about) for companies that develop new energy efficient technologies that reduce 
global warming? (Do you agree or disagree that the federal government should provide 
incentives, such as tax breaks and subsidies, for this?) 


Strongly agree 57% 

Moderately agree 27% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1% 

Moderately disagree 4% 

Strongly disagree Don't 9% 

know 2% 


Questions 2 1 through 26 asked about support or opposition with five elements of the proposed 
McCain/Lieberman bill and then overall support or opposition to the bill. The results are tabulated 
here and then shown individually below. 


Statement 

0 

0 

OQ" 

0 

r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

21, The bill would provide $500 million annually lo state 
wildlife agencies for fish and wildlife conservation. 

58 

84 

1 

12 

22, The bill would provide funding to boost research and 
development of advanced clean energy technologies, 
including new ways of using crops from America's farms to 
create fuels that substitute for oil. 

70 

92 

4 

6 

23. The bill would provide funding to America's auto industry 
to help retool auto plants to incorporate the latest gas-saving 
technologies. 

49 

71 

17 

25 

24. The bill would provide funding to develop a new 
generation of advanced nuclear power plants. 

to 

57 

18 

29 

25. The bill would provide payments to farmers and 
landowners who conserve soil and plant trees for reforestation. 

64 

85 

6 

12 

26. Overall, do you support or oppose legislation with the 
provisions in the McCain/Lieberman bill? 

34 

77 

4 

10 
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2 ! . The bill would provide $500 million annually to state wildlife agencies for fish and wildlife 
conservation. Do you support or oppose this element of the bill? 

Strongly support Moderately 58% 


support 26% 

Neither support nor oppose 1% 
Moderately oppose Strongly 5% 
oppose 7% 

Don't know 3% 


22. The bill would provide funding to boost research and development of advanced clean 
energy technologies, including new ways of using crops from America's farms to create fuels that 
substitute for oil. Do you support or oppose this element of the bill? 

Strongly support Moderately 70% 


support 22% 

Neither support nor oppose 1 % 
Moderately oppose 2% 

Strongly oppose 4% 

Don't know 1% 


23. The bill would provide funding to America's auto industry to help retool auto plants to 
incorporate the latest gas-saving technologies. Do you support or oppose this element of the bill? 

Strongly support Moderately 49% 


support 22% 

Neither support nor oppose 2% 
Moderately oppose Strongly 8% 
oppose 17% 

Don't know 2% 


24. The bill would provide funding to develop a new generation of advanced nuclear power 
plants. Do you support or oppose this element of the bill? 

Strongly support Moderately 32% 
support Neither support nor 26% 
oppose Moderately oppose 6% 

Strongly oppose 12% 

Don't know 1 8% 

7% 
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25. The bill would provide payments to farmers and landowners who conserve soil and plant 
trees for reforestation. Do you support or oppose this element of the bill? 

Strongly support Moderately 64% 


support 2 1 % 

Neither support nor oppose 2% 
Moderately oppose Strongly 6% 
oppose 6% 

Don't know 2% 


26. Overall, do you support or oppose legislation with the provisions in the McCain/Lieberman 
bill? 


Strongly support 34% 

Moderately support 43% 

Neither support nor oppose 6% 
Moderately oppose 6% 

Strongly oppose 4% 

Don't know 8% 


27. Is the country on the right track or the wrong track when it comes to global warming? 

Right track 26% 

Wrong track 43% 

Don't know 31% 

28. Now, I'm going to tell you about two candidates for office. Please tell me which one you 
would be more likely to favor. 

Candidate A believes we must take action now to reduce pollution contributing to global . 
warming and supports strong laws. Candidate B believes more study is needed on global 
warming and believes there should only be voluntary responses rather than government 
regulation. Which candidate would you be more likely to favor? [Note that the order of which 
candidate position was read first was randomized to eliminate question order bias.] 

"Strong laws" candidate 64% 

"More study" candidate 28% 

Don't know 8% 
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29. In general, how much of an influence do candidates' conservation policies or views have on 
your actual voting behavior? Would you say they have a major influence, a minor influence, or no 
influence? 


Major influence 37% 

Minor influence 43% 

No influence 17% 

Don't know 3% 


30. Which of the following do you think is the best way to address America's energy needs? 

Drilling for more oil and gas in the U.S., 
including areas within wildlife refuges 
and other public lands, to increase our j 
domestic energy supply, 

Conserve more, waste less, and develop 
more fuel-efficient vehicles so we use 
less oil and gas. 

Rely less on oil and gas and expand 
development of renewable forms of 
energy like wind, solar, and ethanol. 51% 

(Do not read:) Don't know 7 % 


31 . President Bush said in his State of the Union address that "America is addicted to oil". Do 
you agree or disagree with this statement? 


Strongly agree 69% 

Moderately agree 12% 

Neither agree nor disagree 1 % 

Moderately disagree 7% 

Strongly disagree Don't 8% 

know 3% 


32. Are the Administration and Congress doing enough to break America's addiction to 
oil? (Asked of those who agree that America is addicted to oil.) 

Yes 6% 

No 86% 

Don't know 8% 
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33. Is the country on the right track or the wrong track in meeting our national energy needs? 

Right track 18% 

Wrong track 69% 

Don't know 13% 

34. Do you consider your place of residence to be a large city or urban area, a suburban area, a 
small city or town, a rural area on a farm or ranch, or a rural area NOT on a farm or ranch? 


Large citv or urban area 14% 

Suburban area 17% 

Small city or town 25% 

Rural area on a farm or ranch 1 5% 

Rural area NOT on a farm or ranch 22% 

Don't know 2% 

Refused 4% 


35. How many children, age 17 or younger, do you have living in your household? 


No children 

67% 

1 child 

14% 

2 children 

8% 

3 children 

5% 

4 children 

1% 

Don't know 

2% 

Refused 

3% 


36, Do you consider yourself a farmer, a rancher, or both? 


Farmer 9% 

Rancher 2% 

Both 3% 

Neither 81% 

Don't know 1% 

Refused 4% 


37. Are you a member of a labor union? 


Yes 16% 

No 78% 

Don't know 2% 

Refused 4% 
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38. May I ask your age? 


65 vears or older 22% 

55-64 years old 22% 

45-54 years old 25% 

35-44 years old 15% 

25-34 years old 4% 

1 8-24 years old 5% 

Don't know 3% 

Refused 4% 


39. Do you consider yourself an evangelical Christian? (IF ASKED: The term "evangelical 
Christian" means different things to different people. Please respond according to what it means to 
you. You may also say that you don't know.) 


Yes 50% 

No 39% 

Don't know 5% 

Refused 6% 

40. Are you currently a registered voter? 

Yes 82% 

No 11% 

Don't know 2% 

Refused 5% 


41 . On political issues, do you consider yourself conservative, moderate, or liberal? 


Conservative 

36% 

Moderate 

37% 

Liberal 

11% 

Don't know 

9% 

Refused 

7% 


42. at is your political affiliation? 


No political affiliation / Independent / moderate 29% 
Republican 27% 

Democrat 31% 

Other 1% 

Don't know 3% 

Refused 10% 
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4 1 a. Are you a registered Republican? (Asked of those whose affiliation is Republican.) 


Yes 77% 

No 19% 

Don't know 4% 

Refused 0% 


42b. Are you a registered Democrat? (Asked of those whose affiliation is Democrat.) 


Yes 88% 

No 8% 

Don't know 4% 

Refused 0% 


43. During Presidential election years, would you say that you vote always, usually, sometimes, 
rarely, or never? 


Always 64% 

Usually 11% 

Sometimes 7% 

Rarely 5% 

Never 5% 

Don't know .2% 

Refused 6% 


44. During non-Presidential election years, would you say that you vote always, usually, 
sometimes, rarely, or never? 


Always 44% 

Usually 20% 

Sometimes 13% 

Rarely 8% 

Never 8% 

Don't know 2% 

Refused 6% 
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45. Did you vote in the 2004 Presidential election? (IF ASKED: It is possible to have voted in 
the 2004 Presidential election and not be a currently registered voter.) 


Yes 

77% 

No 

15% 

Don't know 

2% 

Refused 

6% 


46. Whom did you vote for in the 2004 Presidential election? (Of those who voted.) 


George W. Bush 

53% 

John Kerry 

29% 

Ralph Nader 

0% 

Other 

0% 

Don't know 

2% 

Refused 

16% 


47. Do you plan to vote in the 2006 non-Presidcntial election this November? 


Yes 76% 

No 9% 

Don't know 8% 

Refused 6% 


48. Respondent's gender (not asked, but observed by interviewer 

Male 75% 

Female '25% 
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Listing the polar bear 

statement bylUCN-The World Conservation Union regarding the 
proposed listing of the polar bear as a threatened species under the US 
Endangered Species Act 

Geneva, Switzerland, 6 February 2007 (lUCN) 

Background on the Red Listing of the Polar Bear 

The lUCN Red List is the world's most comprehensive inventory of the global 
conservation status of plant and animal species. It uses a set of criteria to evaluate 
the extinction risk of thousands of species and subspecies. These criteria are 
relevant to all species and all regions of the world. With its strong scientific base, the 
lUCN Red List is recognized as the most authoritative guide to the status of biological 
diversity. 

In June 2005, the lUCN SSC (World Conservation Union, Species Survival 
Commission) Polar Bear Specialist Group (PBSG) held its 14’’’ meeting in Seattle, 
Washington, US, The meeting included delegates representing each of the five 
circumpolar nations signatory to the Agreement for the Conservation of Polar Bears 
(Canada, Denmark/Greenland, Norway, Russian Federation, US), in addition to 
invited representatives from the Greenland Home Rule Government, the Alaska 
Nanuuq Commission (Alaska), the Inuvialuit Game Council and Wildlife Management 
Advisory Council, Nunavut Tunngavik Incorporated (Canada), National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA; USi National 
Environmental Research Institute (Denmark) and other scientists. The PBSG meets 
every 3-5 years to review and exchange information on progress in the research and 
management of polar bears throughout the Arctic and to review the worldwide status 
of polar bears. (For further details about the meeting see 
httpT/pbsg. nDolar.no/Meetinas/Stories/14th meetinq.htm ). 

Bearing in mind all the research to date on polar bear population status and trends 
and the related uncertainties about the impacts of the various threats, the delegates 
at the PBSG meeting reviewed the status of polar bears using the 2001 lUCN Red 
List Categories and Criteria. 

The meeting concluded that the lUCN Red List classification of the polar bear should 
be upgraded from Lower Risk (i.e., Least Concern) to Vulnerable based on the 
suspected likelihood of an overall decline in the size of the total population of more 
than 30% within the next 45 years. The principal cause for this decline was given as 
climatic warming and its consequent negative affects on the sea ice habitat of polar 
bears. But it was also recognized that in some areas, contaminants might have an 
additional negative influence. 

Based on the outcome of the 14*'’ PBSG meeting, a new assessment of the polar 
bear was compiled by members of the PBSG in accordance with lUCN Red List 
procedures (see http://www.iucnredlist.ora/info/assessment process ). Following 
these procedures, the new assessment was subsequently peer reviewed by 
members of the Polar Bear Red List Authority (a group of scientists appointed by the 
Species Survival Commission) before it was submitted for inclusion on the lUCN Red 
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List of Threatened Species. Following submission, the assessment was further 
checked by the lUCN Red List Unit staff and staff involved in the Global Mammal 
Assessment project currently being conducted under the auspices of lUCN and a 
number of other partner organizations. All the checks are deemed necessary to 
ensure that the assessment is scientifically robust and that it is done in a way that is 
consistent with other species assessments on the lUCN Red List. The new 
assessment was accepted and it appeared on the 2006 lUCN Red List of Threatened 
Species released on May 2, 2006 (see 

http://wvw.iucnredlist.orq/search/details. php?species=22823&tab=all ). 

lUCN Policy on National Legislation and Uses of the Red List 

lUCN notes that the US Fish and Wildlife Service have proposed listing the polar 
bear as a threatened species under the US Endangered Species Act {Federal 
Register 72(6)-. 1064-1099, 50 CFR Part 17, January 9, 2007). lUCN further notes 
that this proposal is based on a status assessment which evaluated all the scientific 
and commercial information and found that the polar bear is likely within the 
foreseeable future (next 45 years) “to become an endangered species throughout all 
or a significant part of its range based on threats to the species, including loss of 
habitat caused by sea ice recession and lack of effective regulatory mechanisms to 
address the recession of sea ice" {Federal Register 72{5): 1095). 

Although there is no direct link between the Vulnerable listing of the polar bear on the 
lUCN Red List and the proposed threatened listing under the US Endangered 
Species Act, lUCN recognizes that much the same information is used to support 
both listings. Hence, although it is not lUCN’s role to comment on national listings, 
we feel it is necessary to draw attention to an lUCN Resolution on The uses of the 
lUCN Red List of Threatened Species’ (RESWCC3.013) that was adopted at the 3"' 
World Conservation Congress held in Bangkok in 2004 (for a copy of the full 
resolution see under http://app.iucn.ora/conaress/members/submitted motions.htm 
or http://app.iucn.orq/conaress/members/WCC Res Rees ENGLISH. pdfi . 

Under this resolution, when the lUCN Red List of Threatened Species is used to 
support national legislation, lUCN: 

“(a) CALLS UPON governments to make use of the data in the lUCN Red List of 
Threatened Species when considering the species to be afforded special 
conservation measures under national legislation; 

(b) EMPHASIZES that the inclusion of species in national legislative schedules 
requires information not only on the level of threat (as recorded in the lUCN Red List 
of Threatened Species), but also on the types of threatening processes and on the 
conservation measures needed, and so the correct listing of threatened species in 
national legislation frequently requires additional information beyond that available in 
the lUCN Red List; and 

(c) EMPHASIZES that it is important that conservation action is not automatically 
linked to the inclusion of a species in any particular category of the lUCN Red List, 
but must rather be applied flexibly following a careful analysis of the processes 
driving the threats and the measures needed to counteract these. In particular, any 
possible negative effect of prohibitions on harvesting or trade should be carefully 
assessed before their introduction”. 

Sustainable Use Considerations 

In regard to the polar bear, lUCN notes that the harvest of polar bears is of cultural 
and economic significance to indigenous people and that sports hunting can be a 
major source of income for remote settlements. 
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lUCN also notes that polar bear harvest management has recently started to include 
a shift towards more conservative management with the recognition that the 
information needed to manage a population is imperfect (see 
httD://pbsa . n polar. no/Threats/harvest . htm l 

Understanding the risks associated with a range of harvest management options is 
an important development for polar bear conservation. As threats such as pollution, 
climate change, tourism, and oil development are better understood, there may be 
more changes necessary in how polar bear harvest is managed. Clearly, if 
reproduction or survival rates are affected by climate change or pollution, managers 
and hunters will have to alter their harvests accordingly. 

lUCN notes that under the proposed threatened listing those activities that would or 
would not likely constitute a violation of section 9 of the Act and associated 
regulations will need to be identified and listed. Some permissible uses or actions 
have been identified {Federal Register 72(5): 1097-1098) but the proposal indicates 
that further evaluation of the exceptions to prohibition of take and import for Alaska 
natives is required as is an evaluation of the importation of polar bear trophies taken 
from approved populations in Canada into the US. 

lUCN urges all parties deliberating on the proposed polar bear listing to consider all 
relevant issues, including the conservation and management measures already in 
place, to ensure that if the proposal is adopted that it be scientifically authoritative, 
based on the best available species data, and that it includes appropriate regulatory 
mechanisms which take into account the threats to the species and existing and 
future human activities directly involving the species. 

For further information please contact: 

Andrew E. Derocher, Ph.D. 

Chair, lUCN/SSC Polar Bear Specialist Group 
Professor 

Department of Biological Sciences 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB 
T6G 2E9 
Canada 

Telephone: (780) 492-5570 
Fax: (780) 492-9234 
E-mail: derocher@ualberta.ca 

Craig Hilton-Taylor 

Manager Red List Unit 

iUCN Species Programme 

219c Huntingdon Road 

Cambridge CBS ODL England 

Tel: +44-1223-277966; Fax +44-1223-277845 

Email: craig.hilton-taviortajssc-uk.orq 
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U S, Contact: 

Nicolas Kulibafaa 
Senior Development Officer 
USA Muitilater Office 
lUCN-Wortd Conservation Union 
1630 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Third Fioor 

Washington, DC 20009-1053 
Telephone: 202 518 2043 
Fax: 202 387 4823 

E-maii: nku!ibaba@iucnus.org 
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An Urgent Call to Action: 

Scientists and Evangelicals Unite to Protect Creation 


January 17, 2007 

National Press Club, Washington. D.C. 


Summary 

Scientific and evangelical leaders recently met to search for common ground in the protection of the creation, We 
happily discovered far more concordance than any of us had expected, quickly moving beyond dialogue to a shared 
sense of moral purpose. Important initiatives were already underway on both sides, and when compared they were 
found to be broadly overlapping, We clearly share a moral passion and sense of vocation to save the imperiled 
living world before our damages to it remake it as another kind of planet. We agree not only that reckless human 
activity has imperiled the Earth-especially the unsustainable and short-sighted lifestyles and public policies of 
our own nation-but also that we share a profound moral obligation to work together to call our nation, and other 
nations, to the kind of dramatic change urgently required in our day. We pledge our joint commitment to this 
effort in the unique moment now upon us. 


Background 

This meeting was convened by the Center for Health and the Global Environment at Harvard Medical School and 
the National Association of Evangelicals. It was envisioned as a first exploratory conference, based on a shared 
concern for the creation, to be held among people who were in some ways quite different in their worldviews, it 
now seems to us to be the beginning point of a major shared effort among scientists and evangelicals to protect 
life on Earth and the fragile life support systems that sustain it, drawing on the unique intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral contributions that each community can bring. 


Our Shared Concern 

We agree that our home, the Earth, which comes to us as that inexpressibly beautiful and mysterious gift that 
sustains our very lives, is seriously imperiled by human behavior. The harm is seen throughout the natural world, 
including a cascading set of problems such as climate change, habitat destruction, pollution, and species 
extinctions, as well as the spread of human infectious diseases, and other accelerating threats to the health of 
people and the well-being of societies. Each particular problem could be enumerated, but here it is enough to say 
that we are gradually destroying the sustaining community of life on which all living things on Earth depend. The 
costs of this destruction are already manifesting themselves around the world in profound and painful ways. The 
cost to humanity is already significant and may soon become incalculable. Being irreversible, many of these 
changes would affect all generations to come. 


We believe that the protection of life on Earth is a profound moral imperative. It addresses without discrimination 
the interests of all humanity as well as the value of the non-human world. It requires a new moral awakening to a 
compelling demand, clearly articulated in Scripture and supported by science, that we must steward the natural 
world in order to preserve for ourselves and future generations a beautiful, rich, and healthful environment. For 
many of us. this is a religious obligation, rooted in our sense of gratitude for Creation and reverence for its Creator. 


One fundamental motivation that we share is concern for the poorest of the poor, well over a billion people, who 
have little chance to improve their lives in devastated and often war-ravaged environments. At the same time, the 
natural environments in which they live, and where so much of Earth's biodiversity barely hang,s on, cannot 
survive the press of destitute people without other resources and with nowhere else to go. 


We declare that every sector of our nation's leadership-religious, scientific, business, political, and 
educational-must act now to work toward the fundamental change in values, lifestyles, and public policies 
required to address these worsening problems before it is too late. There is no e.xcuse for further delays. Business 
as usual cannot continue yet one more day. We pledge to work together at every level to lead our nation toward a 
responsible care for creation, and we call with one voice to our scientific and evangelical colleagues, and to all 
others, to join us in these efforts. 
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Rev. Jim Ball Ph.D. 

Executive Director 

Evangeiica! Environmental Network 



Steven Bouma-Prediger Ph.D. 

John H. and Jeanne M. Jacobson Professor of 

Religion 

Hope College 

C f\ I ''* 52 ^ 

Eric Chivian M.D. 

Director 

Center for Health and the Global Environment, 
Harvard Medical School 
Shared 1985 Nobel Peace Prize 


Rev. Richard Cizik D.Min., M.Div 
Vice President for Governmental Affairs 
National Association of Evangelicals 



Rita R. Colwell Ph.D. 

Distinguished University Professor 
University of Maryland College Park and at the 
Johns Hopkins University Bloomberg School of 
Public Health 



Judith A. Curry Ph.D. 

Professor and Chair of the School of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
Georgia institute of Technology 


Calvin B. DeWitt Ph.D. 

Professor of Environmental Studies 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
President 

Academy of Evangelical Scientists and Eihicists 


Rev. Daryl Eldridge Ph.D. 
President 

Rockbridge Seminary 



Paul R. Epstein M.D., M.P.H. 

Associate Director 

Center for Health and the Global Environment, 
Harvard Medical School 


Howard Frumkin M.D., Dr.P.H. 

Director 

National Center for Environmental Health and 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry, 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 


Rev. David P. Gushee Ph.D. 

University Fellow and Graves Professor of Moral 

Philosophy 

Union University 





James E. Hansen Ph D, 

Director 

NASA Goddard Institute for Space Studies 

Adjunct Professor 

Columbia University Earth Institute 
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Bernd MIeinrich Ph.D. 
Professor of Biology 
University of Vermont 

v_. 

Rev. Joel C. Hunter, D. Min. 
Senior Pastor 

Northland-A Church Distributed 

Randall D. Isaac Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
American Scientific Affiliation 



Rev, Cheryl Bridges Johns Ph.D. 

Professor of Christian Formation and Discipleship 
Church of God Theological Seminary 




James J. McCarthy Ph.D. 

Agassiz Professor of Biological Oceanography 
Harvard University 

u6ta...- 

Peter H. Raven Ph.D. 

President 

Missouri Botanical Garden 

George Engeimann Professor of Botany 

Washington University 



Carl Safma Ph.D. 
President 


Peter Seligmann Ph.D. 
Chairman and CEO 
Conservation International 


Blue Ocean Institute 



The Rt. Revd, James Jones 
The Bishop of Liverpool 




Nancy Knowiton Ph.D 
Director 

Center for Marine Biodiversity and Conservation 
John Dove Isaacs Professor of Natural Philosophy 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography 


jc. 

O 


Joseph K. Sheldon, Ph.D. 

Distinguished Professor of Biology and 
Environmental Science 


Messiah College 



Professor of Environmental Studies 
The Au Sable Institute of Environmental 
Studies 


James Gustave Speth J.D., M.Litt. 

Dean, and Sara Shalienberger Brown Professor 
in the Practice of Environmental Policy 
Yale School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies 



Ill 



Rev. Eric Steinkamp Ph.D. 

Chair of the Department of Natural Sciences and 

Math and Professor of Environmental Sciences 

Northwest University 

Professor of Environmental Studies 

The Au Sable Institute of Environmental Studies 


ti 


Loren Wilkinson Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy and Interdisciplinary 
Studies 

Regent College 


Edward O. Wilson Ph.D. 

University Research Professor Emeritus 
Harvard University 



Ken Wilson 

Vineyard Church of Ann Arbor 


Senior Pastor 


Institutional affiliation is given for identification purposes only. All signatories do so as individuals 
expressing their personal opinions and not as representatives of their organizations. 
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ASSOCIATION of 
FISH ^WILDLIFE 
AGENCIES 


The voice of fish and wildlife agencies 

Hill of the Scites 

444 North Capitol Street, NW 

Suite 725 • Washington. DC. 20001 

Phone; 202-624-7890 

Fa*. 202-624-7891 

E-mail; iafo@fishwildlife.org 

www.fi5hwildlife.org 


Honorable Joseph Lieberman 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Private Sector & Consumer Solutions to 
Global Warming and Wildlife Protection 
Committee on Environment and Public Works 
US Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 
Dear Senator Lieberman: 

On behalf of America's state fish and wildlife agencies I want to thank you for including 
provisions in the “Climate Stewardship and Innovation Act of 2007” (S.280) to allocate a 
portion of the funds from auctioned emissions allowances to fish and wildlife adaptation 
activities through the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration Program. 

Pervasive impacts from climate change will have landscape-level effects on fish and 
wildlife well into the future. Alteration of habitat, disruption to migratory patterns, 
changes in predator-prey interactions, and the spread of invasive species and wildlife 
diseases represent a few of the ways in which an altered climate will disrupt fish and 
wildlife populations. The pressures of climate change only increase the need for pro- 
active conservation and management of fish and wildlife and their habitat in order to 
ensure their continued survival. Funding for fish and wildlife conservation is an 
essential element of any overall adaptation assistance package. When fish and wildlife 
are pushed to the brink, other conflicts over scarce resources are frequently 
exacerbated. Dedicating a portion of adaptation assistance for practical, preventive 
actions to conserve fish and wildlife resources can help ameliorate larger conflicts. 

We share your belief that the most effective way to moderate the effects of climate 
change on fish and wildlife is by dedicating funds from the auction of emission 
allowances to the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration Program (WCRP). Established 
by Congress in 2000, the WCRP operates as a sub-account of the highly successful 
Pittman-Robertson Wildlife Restoration Act. The program provides funding to every 
state and territory to support on-the-ground programs and projects aimed at keeping 
wildlife from becoming endangered. Because it is based in the well-established 
structure of the existing state-federal partnership in wildlife conservation, the WCRP 
provides the most effective way to put resources on the ground and begin immediately 
addressing critical wildlife and habitat conservation needs. 

As a requirement of the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration Program and the related 

State 

Wildlife 
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Grants program, every state and territory recently completed a wildlife action plan 
(known technically as a “comprehensive widlife conservation strategy”). The wildlife 
action plans assess the status of each state’s wildlife and habitats and outline the 
actions that are needed to keep fish and wildlife from becoming endangered. These 
plans provide a clear roadmap for putting funding on the ground to address 
conservation needs as fish and wildlife react to the challenge of climate change. 

Adaptation assistance that helps address the needs of fish and wildlife is an essential 
national natural resource policy objective as well as an indispensable component of any 
overall package. Thank you for recognizing these needs in your bill. We look forward 
to working with you to ensure that this funding is robust enough to meet the needs of 
fish and wildlife in our changing climate. 

Respectfully, 



Edward Parker 

President, Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 

& Director, Bureau of Natural Resources, Connecticut Dept of Environmental Protection 
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Letter from 375 Sportsmen and Wildlife Conservation Groups asking that Funding for 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation be Included in Any Global Warming Legislation 

September 26“’, 2006 

Dear Senator / Representative, 

We are writing to urge you to include in any climate change legislation dedicated funding for fish 
and wildlife conservation and restoration through the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration 
account of the Pittman-Robertson Wildlife Restoration Act. 

Adequate and consistent funding for the Wildlife Conservation and Restoration account of the 
Act is essential to fulfilling the responsibility federal and state governments share for conserving 
our nation’s fish and wildlife. Current federal efforts to proactively conserve fish and wildlife 
through annual appropriations for State Wildlife Grants are having dramatic results, but they still 
fall far short of what is needed. At the same time, changing climate conditions are placing even 
greater burdens on fish and wildlife and fish and wildlife management agencies, As a result, we 
ask you to use the well-established structure of the Pittman-Robertson Act, one of America’s 
landmark conservation laws, to address this issue. Climate change legislative proposals that raise 
new' federal revenues can meet the needs of fish and wildlife without raising the federal deficit. 

America’s fish and wildlife are highly-valued public trust resources and must be conserved. The 
most recent national survey shows that in 2001, some 82 million adults participated in hunting, 
fishing, and wildlife watching. In pursuit of these activities, participants spent more than $ 1 80 
billion in our communities, which in turn generated more than 2.6 million jobs across the nation. 

Changing climate conditions will place enormous strain on the nation’s fish and wildlife and other 
natural resources. At the same time, our response to this challenge offers us an opportunity to make 
a long-overdue investment in fish and wildlife conservation. As Congress considers options to 
respond to climate change, we ask that you champion the need to take immediate action to assist 
the states in securing the nation’s fish and wildlife heritage for our children and for our economic 
and environmental future, 

Sincerely, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Ghassan Rassam 
Executive Director 
American Fisheries Society 

Steve Olson 

Director of Government Affairs 

The American Zoo and Aquarium Association 
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John Baughman 
Executive Vice President 

International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 

Tom Franklin 

Conservation Director 

Izaak Walton League of America 

Steve McCormick 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
The Nature Conservancy 

Larry Schweiger 
President & CEO 
National Wildlife Federation 

Matt Connolly 
President 

Theodore Roosevelt Conservation Partnership 
John F. Calvelli 

Senior Vice President of Public Affairs 
Wildlife Conservation Society 

Steven A. Williams 
President 

The Wildlife Management Institute 

Michael Hutchins 
Executive Director 
The Wildlife Society 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

Jim Oehler, President 
New England Chapter TWS 


Alaska 

Carl Rosier, President Gregory Petrich, Executive Director 

Alaska Chapter North American Bear Northern Sportsmen Network 

Foundation 
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Arkansas 

David Carruth, Board Chair 
Arkansas Wildlife Federation 


Arizona 

Fred Fillmore, National Leadership 
Council Rep. 

Trout Unlimited - Arizona Council 


Allen Elliott, Professor 

Central Arizona College Rifle Club 


Duane L. Shroufe, Director 
Arizona Game and Fish Department 

Mary Jo Miller, President 
Arizona Wildlife Federation 


California 


Gary A. Patton, Executive Director Planning and Conservation League 


Colorado 

Kent Ingram, Board Chair 
Colorado Wildlife Federation 


Michelle Cowardin, President 

Colorado Chapter of The Wildlife 
Society 


Connecticut 

Adam Moore, Executive Director 
Connecticut Forest and Park Association 


Delaware 

Michael E. Riska, Executive Director 

Florida 

Manley Fuller, Executive Director 
Florida Wildlife Federation 


Delaware Nature Society 


Franklin Adams, Board Member 
Naples Fishing Club 
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David Tetzloff, President 
Traditional Bowhunters Of Florida 

Jody Millar 

Tampa Bay Wildlife Federation 

Scott Patemo, Executive Director 
Big Bend Saltwater Classic 

Rosalee Schaeffer 
Panhandle Citizen’s Coalition 

Scott Patemo, Chairman of the Board 
Organization For Artificial Reefs 

Lou Dombrova, Founder and Executive 
Director 

Snook Foundation 

Save The St. John’s River 

Jack Leppert, Waterkeeper 
Wakulla/ Aucilla Waterkeeper 

Matt Draper, Owner/Editor 

Gaff (Gulf Atlantic Florida Fishing) 

Magazine 

Bait And Tackle Shoos (FL) 

John Dewing, Owner 
Dewing’s Fly And Gun Shop 

Scott Patemo, Owner 
Jerry’s Bait And Tackle 

Dave Navarro, Owner 
World Class Anlger 

Annies Bait And Tackle 
Jigs Landing 

Rod And Reel Fishing Pier 
Captain Mikes Bait And Tackle Center 
New Pass Bait Shop 
Oneco Bait And Tackle 
Ernie Rivers, President 


Bream Fishersman’s Association 

Scott Matamoros, Chairman of the 
Board 

South Dade Anglers 

Dan Kipnis, Chairman of the Board 
Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club 

South Florida Sportfisher’s 
Islemorada Fishing Club 

Captain Pat Kelley, Chairman of the 
Board 

Islemorada Guides Association 

Captain Pat Kelley, Chairman of the 
Board 

Florida Guides Association 

Danny Brantley, Chairman of the Board 
Kissimmee River Sportsman’s 
Association 

Ginger Gibson 
Ocean Divers, Key Largo 

Ruskin Bait And Tackle Lake Manatee 
Fish Camp Maugherman’s Johns Lucky 
Strikes Pcrico Harbor Bait And Tackle 
Southern Angler- Light Tackle Outfitter 
Reel Waters Outdoors The Tackle Box 
Big Time Dicount Bait And Tackle 
Jack’s Bait And Tackle The 
Saltwater Angler Key West Bait 
And Tackle Island Angler Outfitters 
Sea Boots Outfitters Kendal Bait 
And Tackle Biscayne Bay Fly Shop 
Big Pine Fish Camp Andes 
Outfitters 
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The Wildness Way 
Circle J’s Bait And Tackle 
The Canoe Shop 

Charter Guides (FL) 

Pete Kelley, Owner 
Pete Kelley Guide Service 

Captain Conch, Owner Captain Conch 

Charters 

Captain Frank Adams, Owner 
Captain Frank Adams Guide Service 

Captain Tim Jenson, Owner 
Sea Dog Charters 

Roy Salgado, Owner Grand Slam 
Charters 

Steve Salgado, Owner 
Compleat Angler 

Captain Danny Mora, Owner 
Cortez Fishing Center 


Georgia 

Jerry L. McCollum, President and CEO 
Georgia Wildlife Federation 


Hawaii 

Marjorie Ziegler, Executive Director 
Conservation Council of Hawaii 

Randal T. Bartlett 

Pu'u Kukui Watershed, Manager 

Maui Land & Pineapple Company, Inc. 


T’n’t Hideaway Canoe/Kayak Rental 
Conchy Joe’s Marine And Tackle 


Cuda Charters 

Neva-Miss Charters 

Johnnie Walker’s Fishing Place 

Miss Inclined Charters 

Key Limey Charters 

Sea Boots Charters 

Knee Deep Charters 

Outer Limits Sportfishing 

Almost There Charters 

Rusty Fly Charters 

Boo-Ya Custom Charters 

Sivler Fox 

Barefoot Charters 

Reef Reacher Charters 

Snooky Bear Inshore Charters 

Flying Fish Fleet 

Walking Small Fishing Charters 

Reel Fast Charters 

Thunderbird Offshore Fishing 

Angling Adventure 

Captain Action Charters 


Penny Levin, Conservation Planner 
Wailuku, Hawaii 
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Idaho 

Ken Marlor, President 
Idaho Wildlife Federation 


Illinois 

Jean Flemma, Executive Director 
Prairie Rivers Network 


Aaron Yetter, President 

Illinois Chapter of The Wildlife Society 


Iowa 


Joe Wilkinson, President Iowa Wildlife Federation 


Indiana 

Charlie O'Niel, President 
Indiana Wildlife Federation 

Kansas 

Steven Sorensen, President Don Kaufman, President 

Kansas Wildlife Federation Kansas Chapter of The Wildlife Society 


Kentucky 

Ronnie Well, President 
League of Kentucky Sportsmen 


Louisiana 

Randy P. Lanctot, Executive Director 
Louisiana Wildlife Federation 


Maine 


Brownie Carson, Executive Director Natural Resources Council of Maine 
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Maryland 

Rick Leader, Executive Director 
Audubon Maryland-DC 


Massachusetts 

Jim Gomes, President 
Environmental League of Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Gordon Meyer, President 
Minnesota Conservation Federation 


Doug Wells, President 
Minnesota Chapter, TWS 


Missouri 

Dave Murphy, Executive Director 
Conservation Federation of Missouri 


Michigan 

Sam Washington, President Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs 


Montana 


M. Jeff Hagener, Director 
Montana Fish, Wildlife & Parks 

Craig Sharpe, Executive Director 
Montana Wildlife Federation 

Mike Phillips, Executive Director 
Turner Endangered Species Fund, 
Montana 


Mark Faroni, Owner/Outfitter 
Fishing Outfitter, Dixon, MT 

Glen Hockett, President 
Gallatin Wildlife Association 

Dan Bantley, President Pennsylvania 
Institute of Taxidermy, Inc. 

Trout Creek, MT 


Randy Parks, Outfitter 
Centennial Trail Outfitters 
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Nebraska 

Marian Maas, President 
Nebraska Wildlife Federation 


Nevada 

Kevin Cabbie, President 
Nevada Wildlife Federation 


New Hampshire 


Lee E, Perry, Executive Director New Hampshire Fish and Game 


New Jersey 

Janet Bucknall, President 
NJ Chapter of the Wildlife Society 

George P. Howard, Conservation 
Director 

NJ State Federation of Sportsmens Clubs 

Ross Kushner, Executive Director 
Requannock River Coalition, New 
Foundland, NJ 

Margaret O'Gorman, Executive Director 
Conserve Wildlife Foundation of New 
Jersey 


New Mexico 

Oscar Simpson, President 
New Mexico Wildlife Federation 

Gene Tatum, President 
Albuquerque Wildlife Federation 

Mike Maurer, President 
New Mexico Trout 


Tom Gilmore 
NJ Audobon Society 

Tom Fote 

Jersey Coast Anglers Association 

Brian Maloney, President 
English Setter Club of America, 
Medford, NJ 

Andrea M. Bonette, President 
Sourland Planning Council 


William Schudlich, Chairman 

New Mexico Council of Trout Unlimited 

Robert O’Connor, President Truchas 
Chapter of Trout Unlimited 
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Ken Whiton, President 
Republicans For Environmental 
Protection, NM Chapter 

Charlie Sanchez, Chairman 
Valencia Soil and Water Conservation 
District. 

Tom Wobbe, President 

Mesilla Fly Fishers, Las Cruces, NM 

Julie Basile, President 

Back Country Horsemen, Lower Rio 

Grande Chapter, Las Cruces, NM 

Jesse Berryhill, President 

New Mexico State University Student 

Chapter of the Wildlife Society 

Dr. Sanford Schemnitz, President 
Southwest Consolidated Sportsmen, Las 
Cruces, NM, Represents 1 5 
organizations in the Las Cruses Area; 

1 . Brittany Club 

2. Dona Ana County 
Associated Sportsmen 

3. Ducks Unlimited 

4. Fisheries Society 

5. German Shorthair 
Club 

6. Las Cruces Chapter - 
Turkey Federation 

7. Mesilla Valley Fly 
Fishers 

8. Mule Deer 
Foundation 


9. New Mexico 
Shooting Sports 
Association 

10. Organ Mountain 
Bowmen 

11. Picacho Gun Club 

12. Southwestern New 
Mexico, Quail 
Unlimited 

13. Rocky Mountain Elk 
Foundation 

14. Wildlife Society 

15. Wild Turkey 
Sportsmen 
Association 


Rick Simpson, 

S - S Outfitters, Glencoe, NM 

Gary Fonay, Manager 
Fonay Oil and Gas, Hobbs, NM 

Cheryl Nigg, 

3 Paws Wilderness Services, Tijeras, 
NM 

Tina Buchen 

Tina’s Range Gear, Santa Fe, NM 

Pete David, President 

New Mexico Chapter of the Wildlife 

Society 


New York 

Robert J. Moore, Executive Director David Miller, Executive Director 

Environmental Advocates of NY Audubon Society, New Yor 
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North Caroiina 

Larry Thompson, Executive Director Carolyn Hess, Vice President 

North Carolina Wildlife Federation Albemarle Environmental Association 

Camilla M. Herlevich, Executive 
Director 

North Carolina Coastal Land Trust 

Maria Ashworth, President 
Cape Fear Garden Club 


North Dakota 

Robert Backman, Executive Director 
River Keepers of Fargo-Moorhead 


Ohio 

Steven A, Gray, Chief 
Ohio Division of Wildlife 

Sara Speck, Director 

Ohio Department of Natural Resources 

Lynn E. Elfner, CEO 

The Ohio Academy of Science 

Larry Mitchell, President 
League of Ohio Sportsmen 

John Hoopingamer, Executive Director 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District (OH) 

Lisa Brohl, Chair 

Lake Erie Islands Chapter 

Black Swamp Conservancy, Ohio 

Damon M. Greer, President 

Ohio Chapter of The Wildlife Society 


Mark Young 

Federal Public Policy Chair 

Ohio Parks and Recreation Association 

Dr. Richard Bradley, Faculty Advisor 
Marion Environment Group (OH) 

Eugene C. Braig IV, President 

Ohio Chapter of the American Fisheries 

Society 

Jen Sauter, Executive Secretary 
Ohio Ornithological Society 

David Kohler, President 

Ohio Fish and Wildlife Management 

Association 

Gerald W. Borin, CEO 
Columbus Zoo and Aquarium 

Michelle Park, CPRP, Executive 
Director 

Ohio Parks and Recreation Association 
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Pamela Menchaca 

Oak Openings Region Conservancy 

Greg Snyder, Director Parks & Services 
Colerain Township 

Joyce L. Gottron, Park Supervisor 
Austintown Township Parks 

Jerome C. Tinianow, Executive Director 
Audubon Ohio 


Dr. Evan S Blumer, Director 
The Wilds 

Dale A. Alexander 

Director of Parks and Recreation City 
of Broadview Heights, Ohio 

Richard Bradley, Associate Professor, 
EEO Biology 

Delaware County Bird Club 


Oklahoma 

Andy McDaniels, Executive Director 
Oklahoma Wildlife Federation 


Oregon 

Mitchell McDougal, Legislative / Environmental Director 
Oregon Bass and Panfish Club 

Norman E. Ritchie, Co-President 
Association of Northwest Steelheaders 


Pennsylvania 

Melody Zullinger, Executive Director Ronald J. Esposito, President 

Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Cambria County Local Affiliate of 

Clubs Teddy Roosevelt Conservation 

Partnership 


Puerto Rico 

Joel Franqui, President of the Board 
Ornithological Society of Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island 

Sheila Dormody, President 
Environment Council of Rhode Island 
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South Carolina 

Angela Viney, President/CEO South 
Carolina Wildlife Federation 


South Dakota 

John L. Cooper, Secretary 

South Dakota Department of Game, Fish 

and Parks 


Tennessee 

Gary T, Myers, Executive Director 
Tennessee Wildlife Resources Agency 

Cynthia Rohrbach, Board President 
Swan Conservation Trust (TN) 


Chris Hesla, Executive Director 
South Dakota Wildlife Federation 


Lynnisse Roehrich-Patrick 
Board of Trustees Chair Tennessee 
Wildlife Heritage Trust 

Danny Gaddy, President Tennessee 
Ornithological Society 


Texas 

Bob Wameke, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
Texas Committee on Natural Resources 


Utah 

Kelly Bingham, Program Coordinator Utah Chapter FHFH 
Farmers and Hunters Feeding the Hungry 


Vermont 

Elizabeth Courtney, Executive Director 
Vermont Natural Resources Council 


Virginia 

Colonel W. Gerald Massengill, Interim 
Director 

Virginia Department of Game and 
Inland Fisheries 


Manuel Barrera, President 
Virginia Audubon Council 
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Carey Whitehead, Executive Director 
Virginia Conservation Network 

Christopher G. Miller, President 
Piedmont Environmental Council 

Amanda Ham, Chairman of the 

Conservation Committee 

The Garden Club of Warren County 


Washington 

John McGlenn, President 
Washington Wildlife Federation 


West Virginia 

Joe Calvert, Director Region IV 
West Virginia Wildlife Federation 

Jim Summers, Conservation Director 
West Virginia B. A. S.S. Federation 
Nation 

Don Phares, Mountaineer Chapter 
Izaak Walton League of America 


Wisconsin 

George Meyer, Executive Director 
Wisconsin Wildlife Federation 

Almond Rod & Gun Club 

Am. Wild Turkey Hunting Dog Assoc. 

Berlin Conservation Club 

Breed Sportsman’s Club 

Butte des Morts Conservation Club 

Cambria Conservation Club 

Cascade Sportsmen’s Club 

Cassville Conservation Club 

Challenge the Outdoors, Inc.- Kaukauna 

Challenge the Outdoors, Inc.- Shiocton 

Chippewa Rod & Gun 

Bill Kling, Member, Core Group 


Virginia Teaming With Wildlife 
Coalition 

Bill Kling, Vice Chairman 
National Executive Board, Izaak Walton 
League of America 


Michael S. Book, President/CEO 
The Grounds Keeper 

Michael S. Book 

West Virginia Raptor Rehabilitation 
Center 


Citizens Nat. Resources Assoc, of WI 

Clarks Mills Sportsmen’s Club 

Cleveland Fish & Game 

Columbia County Sporting Alliance 

Columbus Sportsman’s Assoc. 

Community Conservation 

Daniel Boone Conservation League 

De Pere Sportsman’s Club 

Denmark FFA 

Discovery Center Bird Club 

Dousman Gun Club 

Ducks Unlimited - Wisconsin 

Dunbar Sportsman’s Club 

East Central Hunter Safety Instructors 
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Eau Claire Rod & Gun Club 

Exeland Rod & Gun Club 

Farmers & Sportsmen’s Con. Club 

Feather & Fin Club 

Fox Valley Area Wild Ones 

Friends of Cedarburg Bog 

Friends of the Hickory Ridge Trail 

Friends of the Upper Miss. Fishery 

Gathering Waters Conservancy 

Gods Country Muskies 

Great Lakes Sport Fish. Club, Ozaukee 

Green Bay Duck Hunters Association 

Green Bay Great Lakes Sport Fishermen 

Greenwood Rod & Gun 

Hancock Sportsmen Club 

Happy Hookers Fishing Club 

Ice Age Park & Trail Found.-Chippewa 

Indianhead Rifle & Pistol Club Iowa C. 

Rec. and Prairie Restoration Izaak 

Walton League - Watertown Izaak 

Walton League - WI 

Jefferson Sportsmen’s Club 

Johnsonville Rod & Gun Club 

Kenosha Sport Fishing 

Kettle Moraine Bass Anglers 

Kiel Fish & Game 

Lake Poygan Sportsmen’s Club 

Lakeshore Fisherman’s Sports Club 

Lauderdale Lakes Assoc. Fish Comm. 

LEAF Program 

Long Lake Fishing Club 

Madison Audubon Society 

Mammals of WI 

Manitowoc Unit of Fish & Game 

Marshfield Coon Hunters Club 

Milwaukee Casting Club 

Mishicot Sportsman’s Club 

Monches Fish & Game Club 

MPO Conservation & Sports Club 

Neosho Sportsman’s Club 

North Fond du Lac Rod & Gun Club 

Outdoors, Inc. 

Paynes Point Hook & Spear Club 
Pewaukee Lake Sports Club 
Pheasants Forever - Columbia Co. 
Pheasants Forever - Sugar River 


Pheasants Forever - Wisconsin 
Pike Lake Sportsman’s Club 
Plover River Alliance 
Porterfield Sportsmen’s Club 
Prairie Rod & Gun Club 
Pumkin Center Sportsman’s Club 
Quack Club of WI 
Ozaukee Co. Fish & Game Assoc. 
Racine County Line Rifle Club 
River Alliance of Wisconsin River 
edge Bird Club 

Riverside Hunting & Fishing Club 
Rock County Parks 

Ruffed Grouse Society - Kettle Moraine 

Sally’s Marsh Hunting Club 

Sayner- St. Germaine Wildlife Club 

Shadows on the Wolf 

Shawano Gun Club 

Sheboygan Area Great Lakes Fish 

Sheboygan County Conservation Assoc. 

Shoto Conservation Club of WI Slinger 

Sportsman Club 

Smerkes Sportsman’s Club 

Solberg Lake Association 

South Clark Co. Sportsmen’s Club 

Southwest WI Longbeards 

Spooner Muskie Club 

St. Anna Sportsman’s Club 

Stan Plis Sportsman’s League 

Star Prairie Fish & Game 

Star Prairie Land Trust 

Sturgeon For Tomorrow - No.Chapt. 

Suring Sportsman’s Club 

The Nature Conservancy 

The Prairie Enthusiasts - Empire Sauk 

The Prairie Enthusiasts - Prairie Bluff 

The Prairie Enthusiasts - Wisconsin 

The Wildlife Society - WI Chapt. 

Trees For Tomorrow 
Trempealeau Sportsmen’s Club 
Triangle Sportsman’s Club 
Trout Unlimited, Aldo Leopold 
Trout Unlimited, Green Bay 
Twin City Rod & Gun Club 
Union Rod & Gun Club 
UWEC Outdoor Rec. Program 
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Watershed Watchers 
Watertown Conservation Club 
Waukesha Co. Conservation Alliance 
Waukesha Co. Environ. Action League 
Waunakee Bow Hunters 
Waupaca Conservation League 
West Bend Barton Sportsman’s Club 
Westgate Sportsman’s Club White 
Snake Preservation Club W1 Assoc, 
for Environmental Edu. WI Assoc, of 
Beagle Clubs WI Assoc, of Field Trial 
Clubs WI Audubon Council 
WI Conservation Congress 
WI Hunter Ed. Instructors Assoc. 


WI Sharp-Tailed Grouse Society 
Wilderness Sportsman’s Club 
Wings Over WI - Beaver Dam 
Wings Over WI - Green Bay 
Wings Over WI - SW Chapter 
Wings Over Wisconsin - State Chapt. 
Wisconsin Bass Fisherman’s Assoc. 
Wisconsin Carpenter’s Union 
Wisconsin Deer Hunters Association 
Wisconsin Dept, of Natural Resources 
Wisconsin Muzzleloader Assoc. 
Wisconsin Outdoor Alliance 
Wisconsin Society for Ornithology 
Woods & Waters Sportsman’s Club 


Wyoming 

Mark Winland, President of the Board 
Wyoming Wildlife Federation 


Liz Howell, Director 
Wyoming Wilderness Association 
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STATUS REVIEW OF THE 
POLAR BEAR (Ursus maritimus) 

I. Introduction to Polar Bear Status Review 

On February 1 6, 2005, the Center for Biological Diversity (CBD) filed a petition with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) to list the polar bear (JJrsus maritimus) as threatened 
throughout its range, pursuant to the Endangered Species Act of 1973, as amended (16 U.S.C, 
1531 et seq.) (Act). On July 5, 2005, Natural Resources Defense Council and Greenpeace, inc. 
joined CBD as petitioners. 

Section 4(b)(3)(A) of the Act requires that we make a finding on whether a petition to list a 
species presents substantial scientific or commercial information indicating that the petitioned 
action may be warranted. To the maximum extent practicable, this finding is to be made within 
90 days of receipt of the petition, and the finding is to be published promptly in the Federal 
Register. On February 9, 2006, the Service published a positive 90-day finding in the Federal 
Register (meaning that we determined that the petition did present substantial scientific or 
commercial information that listing the polar bear under the Act may be warranted), and 
promptly initiated a status review of the species as required under the Act (USFWS 2006a). 

The purpose of the status review/assessment is to obtain, synthesize, and evaluate the best 
available scientific and commercial data on the status of the polar bear and threats thereto. 
Information in the status assessment is to form the basis for the next finding the Act requires the 
Service to make, the 12-month finding that the petitioned action is either: (1) warranted; (2) not 
warranted; or (3) warranted but precluded. 

To ensure that the status review would be complete and based on the best available scientific and 
commercial information, we solicited information from the public on the status of the polar bear 
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in two separate public comment periods announced in the Federal Register (USFWS 2006a, 
2006b). In accordance with Office of Management and Budget and Service policy and 
guidelines for peer review, we also provided a draft of this status assessment to experts in the 
field of polar bear biology, climatology, toxicology, and/or, traditional ecological knowledge. 
We appreciate the comments we received from the peer reviewers and have incorporated them 
where appropriate. 

This document constitutes the Service’s “Range-Wide Polar Bear (Ursus maritimus) Status 
Review”. It is intended to be a detailed and comprehensive assessment of the status of 
knowledge of the species and threats thereto. 

II. Population Ecology and Characteristics of Taxon 

A. Taxonomy 

Throughout the Arctic polar bears are known by a variety of common names, among them are, 
nanook, nanuq, ice bear, sea bear, isbjorn, white bear, and eisbar. Phipps { 1 774) first proposed 
and described polar bear as a species distinct from other bears and provided a scientific name 
Ursus maritimus. A number of alternative namings followed: Pallas ( 1 776) Ursus marinus'. 
Shaw (1792) Ursus polaris: Knotterus-Meyer(1908) Thallassarctos eogroenlandicus, 
Thalassarctos labrodorensis; and, Thalassacrostos jenaensis. Erdbrink (1953) and Thenius 
(1953) used Ursus (Thalarctos) maritimus, since interbreeding between grizzly bears (Ursus 
arctos) and polar bears had been observed in zoos. Kurt’en (1964) examined the fossil evidence 
and suggested that polar bears originated from grizzly bears in Siberia during glacial ice 
advances of the mid-Pleistocene period. Kurt’en (1964) and Manning (1971) agreed that 
different populations of polar bears represent a single species based on morphometric data. 
Kurt’en (1964) described the last Pleistocene occurrence of a subspecies, Ursus maritimus 
tyrannus, which was much larger than recent fossils. Harington (1966), Manning (1971), and 
Wilson (1976) subsequently promoted the use of the name Ursus maritimus, that has been used 
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since. Recent genetic research has confirmed that polar bears evolved from grizzly bears 
(Shields and Kocher 1991, Cronin et al. 1991, and Talbot and Shields 1996a). The polar bear is 
usually considered a marine mammal since its primary habitat is the sea ice (Amstrup 2003), and 
it was included in those species covered under the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 
(MMPA, 16U.S.C. § 1361 et seq.). 

B. General description 

Polar bears are characterized by large body size and a stocky form. Polar bears have a longer 
neck and proportionally smaller head than other members of the bear family although missing 
the distinct shoulder hump common to grizzly bears. Fur color varies between white, yellow, 
grey, or almost brown, and is affected by oxidation, i.e. exposure to the air, light conditions, and 
soiling or staining due to contact with fats obtained from prey items. The nose, lips, and skin of 
polar bears are black (DeMaster and Stirling 1981, Amstrup 2003). 

Polar bears are the largest of the living bear species (DeMaster and Stirling 1981). Polar bears 
exhibit sexual dimorphism with female body length and skull size being considerably smaller 
and body mass considerably less than that of males (Derocher et al. 2005). Adult males have 
been recorded weighing 654 kg (1440 pounds) (Kolenosky et al. 1992), with some individuals 
too large for the weighing equipment, estimated at 800 kg ( 1 760 pounds) (DeMaster and Stirling 
1981). Adult females weigh 181 to 317 kg (400-700 pounds). Adult males range in nose to tail 
length from 230 to 285 cm (7.5 - 9.3 feet) and adult females range in length from 1 80 to 2.40 cm 
(6-8 feet) (Amstrup 2003, Stirling 1988), 

C. Ecological Adaptations 

There is some uncertainty concerning when polar bears evolved from grizzly bears (Ursus 
arctos). Based on the relatively few specimens of polar bears in the fossil history Kurten ( 1 964) 
estimated that polar bears may have evolved as recently as 70,000 to 100,000 years ago. Recent 
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mtDNA information supported Kurten’s supposition of a relatively late polar bear evolution from 
within the range of grizzly bear population (Yu, L. et al. 2004). It has been proposed that polar 
bears are believed to have originated from a group of grizzly bears {Ursus arctos) which became 
isolated during the glacial periods of the mid-Pleistocene approximately 200,000 - 250,000 years 
ago (Talbot and Shields 1996b). Age models based on molecular studies of evolutionary 
relationships among extant species of bears differ considerably as to the divergence time of polar 
bears from grizzly bears. Wayne et al. (1991) suggested this happened 70,000 - 100,000 yrs ago 
while Yu et al. (2004) concluded this might have happened 100,000 - 150,000 yrs ago. Only in 
portions of northern Canada and northern Alaska do the ranges of polar bears and grizzly bears 
overlap. Cross breeding of grizzly bears and polar bears in captivity has produced 
reproductively viable offspring (Gray 1972). The first documented case of cross breeding in the 
wild was reported in the spring of 2006. A sport hunter in the Canadian southern Beaufort Sea 
region harvested a hybrid and genetic testing by Wildlife Genetics International in May 2006 
confirmed breeding between a polar bear female and grizzly bear male had occurred. 

Evolutionary adaptations by polar bears to life on sea ice include: a white pelage with water 
repellent guard hairs and dense under-fur; a short furred snout; small ears; teeth specialized for a 
carnivorous rather than an omnivorous diet; and feet with hair on the bottoms (Stirling 1988). 
Polar bears have large, paddle-like feet (Stirling 1988) that probably assist in swimming and also 
help to disperse weight and avoid breaking through when walking on thin ice (Stirling 1988). 
Polar bear claws are shorter and more strongly curved than those of grizzly bears, and larger and 
heavier than those of black bears, and appear to be well adapted to traveling over blocks of ice 
and snow and to securely gripping prey animals (Amstrup 2003). Polar bear teeth have evolved 
significantly from those of their grizzly bear ancestor (Amstrup 2003). Their teeth are better 
suited to grab prey and eat fat from the meat and hide and less well suited for grinding grasses or 
other vegetation (Amstrup 2003). 

Polar bears are well adapted for thermoregulation in the extreme cold conditions of the Arctic. 
Normal body temperature of a resting polar bear is 37°C (98.6° F), quite similar to other 
mammals (Best 1982, Stirling 1988). Additionally a combination of fur and hide properties, and 
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up to U centimeters (4,5 in.) of blubber all serve as excellent insulators and operate to maintain 
body temperature and metabolic rate at near normal levels even at environmental temperatures of 
-37° C (-34° F) (Stirling 1 988). However, polar bears are susceptible to overheating (Best 1 982, 
Stirling 1988). 

Polar bears radiate heat from their muzzle, nose, ears, footpads, and insides of the thighs, and 
also, apparently, from blood vessels in the shoulder region which lie only a few millimeters 
under the skin (Stirling 1988). Polar bears can also cool off by swimming, since water conducts 
heat about 20 times more efficiently than air (Stirling 1988). For young cubs, however, 
swimming may be dangerous if it chills their body too much (Blix and Lentfer 1979, Stirling 
1988). Bears also conserve body temperature by curling into a ball when exposed to extremely 
cold, windy weather, or sprawl out to keep cool on warm days (Stirling 1988). Bears in warm 
areas like Hudson Bay also move very little in the summer in order to stay cool and conserve 
energy (Knudsen 1978, Derocher and Stirling 1990). 

Unlike other species of bears, where both sexes may hibernate, only pregnant female polar bears 
hibernate through the winter (Stirling 1988, Amstrup 2000). This is specialized winter dormancy, 
and not a true hibernation. It is typified by a slightly depressed heart rate and temperature, 
during which time the bear does not feed and lives off its accumulated fat stores (Stirling 1988, 
Amstrup 2003). 

Unlike grizzly and black bears, polar bears can also enter a hibernation-like state facultatively, as 
needed (Derocher et al. 2004). This allows polar bears to feed hyperphagically, both seasonally 
and when an unpredictable opportunity presents itself, and then slow down their metabolism to 
make their stored fat reserves last longer during periods of food shortage (Derocher et al, 1990, 
Ramsay et al. 1991, Stirling and 0ritsland 1995). This, combined with an ability to digest fat 
with an efficiency of 98%, is probably the most important single adaptation of polar bears to the 
arctic environment. This is what allows bears to fast for months on shore in Hudson Bay during 
the summer. 
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D. Distribution 

Polar bears evolved to utilize the Arctic sea-ice niche and are distributed throughout most ice- 
covered seas of the Northern Hemisphere, Their range is limited to areas where the sea is ice 
covered for much of the year. However, polar bears are not evenly distributed throughout areas 
of ice coverage. They are most abundant near shore in shallow-water areas and in other areas 
where currents and ocean upwellings increase productivity and serve to keep the ice cover from 
becoming too solidified in winter (Stirling and Smith 1975, Stirling ct al. 1981, Amstrup and 
DeMasterl988, Stirling 1990, Stirling and 0ritsland 1995, Stirling and Lunn 1997, Amstrup et 
al. 2000b). 

Over most of their range, polar bears remain on the sea-ice year-round or visit land for only short 
periods. They occur throughout the East Siberian, Laptev, and Kara Seas of Russia, Fram Strait 
and Greenland Sea, Barents Sea of northern Europe, Baffin Bay, which separates Canada and 
Greenland, through most of the Canadian Arctic archipelago, and in the Chukchi and Beaufort 
Seas north and west of Alaska. In most areas, pregnant females come ashore in the fall to create 
a den in snow drifts in which to give birth. Earth dens are used by bears in Hudson Bay, until 
sufficient snow accumulates (Richardson et al. 2005b). Following emergence from these 
maternal dens female polar bears will return to the sea ice as soon as their cubs are able. In some 
areas, notably the Beaufort and to a limited extent the Chukchi Seas of the polar basin, females 
may den and give birth to their young on drifting pack ice (Amstrup and Gardner 1994). 

The distribution of polar bears in most areas varies with the seasonal extent of sea-ice cover and 
availability of prey. In Alaska in the winter, sea-ice may extend 400 km south of the Bering 
Strait, and polar bears will extend their range to the southernmost proximity of the ice (Ray 
1971). Sea-ice disappears from the Bering Sea and is greatly reduced in the Chukchi Sea in the 
summer, and polar bears occupying these areas may migrate as much as 1000 km to stay with the 
pack ice (Garner et al. 1990, 1994a). Throughout the polar basin, during the summer polar bears 
generally concentrate along the edge or into the adjacent persistent pack ice. Significant 
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northerly and southerly movements appear to be dependent on seasonal melting and refreezing of 
ice (Amstrup et al. 2000b). In other areas, for example, Hudson Bay, James Bay, Davis Strait, 
Baffin Bay, portions of the Canadian High Arctic, and some bears in the Barents Sea when the 
sea-ice melts, polar bears are forced onto land for up to several months while they wait for winter 
and new ice (Jonkel et al. 1976, Schweinsburg 1979, Prevett and Kolenosky 1982, Schweinsburg 
and Lee 1982, Ferguson et al. 1997, Lunn et al. 1997, Mauritzen et al. 2001). 

Distribution patterns for some populations during the open water and early fall seasons have 
changed in recent years. In the Beaufort Sea, greater numbers of polar bears (up to 200 
individuals) were found on shore during the period from 2000 to 2005 than at any previous time 
(Schliebe et al. 2006a). The exact reason(s) for the change in distribution are uncertain and may 
involve a number of factors, although a statistically significant relationship exists between the 
number of bears using the coast and the distance the pack ice is from shore. Telemetry data and 
habitat use data from the southern Beaufort Sea indicate that polar bears are shifting their activity 
areas during the summer and fall (Amstrup, unpubl. data), apparently in response to ice that is 
retreating further from shore than it had in previous years. Gleason et al (2006) analyzed fall 
bowhead whale aerial survey data collected from 1979 to 2005 and observed an easterly and 
northerly shift in distribution of polar bears in the Alaska Beaufort Sea apparently in response to 
changing ice conditions. Amstrup et al. (unpublished data) also noted a significant trend of 
increased use of land and water habitats by polar bears during recent years. 

In Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, Western Hudson Bay and other areas of Canada, Inuit hunters are 
reporting an increase in the numbers of bears present on land during summer and fall (Dowsley 
and Taylor 2005, Dowsley 2005). In many instances, the hunters believe this a result of 
increased population size. In an extensively studied polar bear population with a long time series 
of capture data in Western Hudson Bay, data analysis indicates that this population has in fact 
declined from 1,194 bears in 1987 to 935 bears in 2004 and the distribution pattern appears to be 
changing (Regehr et al., in prep., Stirling and Parkinson 2006). Also the Baffin Bay (BB) 
population, which is currently being over harvested by at least double the sustainable yield, is 
declining as a result (Stirling and Parkinson 2006). Distribution changes in response to recently 
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recorded extreme ice retractions in areas such as the Chukchi Sea and other populations are 
undoubtedly occurring, yet remain unquantified by telemetry or aerial survey data. Shifts in the 
distribution in the Western Hudson Bay have been noted but are restricted to shifts within the 
same general area (Towns 2006). The home ranges and movement rates of polar bears in 
Western Hudson Bay were shown to have declined during the 1990s and this was postulated to 
be related to reduced prey intake (Parks et al., in press). 

Following the lUCN classification, the Polar Bear Specialist Group (PBSG) has classified 19 
polar bear populations (Figure 1) for the purposes of management. Scientists have defined these 
populations worldwide based on decades of intensive scientific studies of patterns in spatial 
segregation determined by telemetry data, survey and reconnaissance, marking and tagging 
studies, and traditional knowledge (Stirling and Taylor 1999, Lunn et al. 2002). There is 
considerable overlap in areas occupied by members of these groups, and boundaries separating 
the groups have been adjusted as new data were collected. With the exception of the Arctic 
Basin (AB) population, these boundaries are considered to be sufficiently discrete to be managed 
independently, based on behavioral and ecological factors. Telemetry data for the Arctic Basin 
population is insufficient to determine if bears occurring deep in the polar basin are residents to 
the area or may simply be occasional visitors from adjacent areas nearer shore (Figure 1 ). 
Furthermore, the overall correspondence between genetic data and the movement data among the 
polar bear populations reinforces the current population designations (Paetkau et al. 1999, 
Amstrup 2003). 

E. Movements 

Data from telemetry studies show that polar bear movements are not random, nor do they 
passively follow the ocean currents on the ice as previously thought (Pedersen 1945, Mauritzen 
et al. 2003a). Movement data come almost exclusively from adult female polar bears because 
male anatomy (their neck is larger than their skull) will not accommodate radio collars. The 
movements of seven male polar bears surgically implanted with transmitters in 1996 and 1997 
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were compared to movements of 104 females between 1985 and 1995 (Amstrup et al. 2001). 
Males and females had similar activity areas on a monthly basis, however, males traveled farther 
each month. Annual activity areas of females varied from year to year, however most females 
had an area of overlap each year (Amstrup et al. 2000b). Activity areas combined over multiyear 
periods could be considered as home ranges. The smaller activity areas used within the larger 
home ranges vary annually possibly due to sea-ice habitat quality, which also varies annually 
(Stirling and Smith 1975; Ferguson et al. 1997, Ferguson et al.l998, Ferguson et al. 2000a, 
Ferguson et al. 2000b; DeMaster et al. 1980; Amstrup et al. 2000b, Taylor et al. 2001b, 

Mauritzen et al. 2001, Wiig et al. 2003). 

Some polar bear populations are closely associated with pack ice. For example, in the Chukchi 
and Beaufort Sea areas of Alaska and northwestern Canada, only 7% of the polar bear locations 
obtained were on land (Amstrup et al. 2000b, Amstrup, unpubl. data). The majority of the land 
locations were locations with bears occupying maternal dens during the winter. A similar pattern 
was found in East Greenland (Wiig et al. 2003). In the absence of ice during the summer season 
some populations of polar bears in eastern Canada, Fludson Bay, and the Barents Sea have 
developed a strategy of remaining on land for protracted periods of time until ice again forms 
and provides a platform for traveling and hunting. 

The home range size and the annual movements within home ranges vary among populations. 
Most Canada populations are bounded and constricted by land masses of the high Arctic 
Archipelago, whereas populations in Russia, Alaska, and Greenland are only bounded on the 
southern periphery by land masses or in the case of the Chukchi or Barents seas populations, by 
the southerly maximal position of pack ice. In some instances the size of space use patterns by 
individual bears can vary greatly within geographical areas. Mauritzen et al. (2001) found that 
bears in the Barent’s Sea have huge variations in home ranges that appear to be influenced by 
geographical range size despite having the same land mass boundaries and the productivity of 
available habitat. In other instances geographical land mass boundaries appear to have no 
influence on home ranges. Space use patterns can vary within geographical areas by the 
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individual polar bear. There is a 60-fold variation in size of area utilized and it seems that this 
variation may be a behavioural trait which is, perhaps, learned (Mauritzen et al. 2001). 

Activity areas have not been determined for many of the populations. The following information 
presents movement data collected from previous studies. The data do not reflect recent changes 
in retreating ice conditions. In the Beaufort Sea, annual activity areas for individually monitored 
female bears averaged 149,000 km^and ranged from 13,000 km^ to 597,000 km^ (Amstrup et al. 
2000b). The mean activity area in the Chukchi Sea, characterized by highly dynamic ice 
conditions, was 244,463 km^ (Garner et al. 1 990). The average annual distance moved by 
Chukchi Sea female bears was 5,542 km. Schweinsburg and Lee (1982) reported smaller 
activity areas of <23,000 km^ in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. Spring movements averaged 
14.1 km/day to the north at a time when ice was advancing 15.5 km/day in the opposite direction 
(Gamer et al. 1990). In the Beaufort Sea, total annual movements averaged 3415 km and ranged 
up to 6,200 km. Movement rates of >4 km/hr were sometimes sustained for long periods, and 
movements of >50 km/day were observed (Amstrup et al. 2000b). Polar bears in NE Greenland 
pack ice had very large home ranges of 242,00 to 468,000 km^ (Born et al. 1 997) and were able 
to move up to 40km/day, often against the direction of movement of the pack ice (Larsen et al. 
1983, Born et al. 1997, Wiig et al. 2003). Annual movement rates ofthe two female bears 
ranged from 2205 to 4053 km (Wiig et al. 2003). Ferguson et al. (1999) also reported large-scale 
movements for polar bears in highly dynamie sea-ice conditions of Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, 
and smaller movements for bears in the interior of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. The 
mobility of polar bears appears to be directly related to variability in ice dynamics in specific 
areas (Garner et al. 1990, Garner et al. 1994a, Gloersen et al. 1992, Messier et al. 1992). 

In regard to the timing of movements, Messier et al. (1992) reported that peak movement rates of 
polar bears in Viscount Melville Sound in the Canadian High Arctic archipelago occurred from 
May to July. Ferguson et al. (2001 ) reported movement rates varied in response to season and 
ice, for bears occurring between 60° N and 80° N and from 65° W to 1 10° W, including western 
Greenland, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, and portions of the Canadian Arctic archipelago, while 
Messier et al. (1992) reported increasing mobility from January through July with peak acitivity 
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occurring in May through July in a study conducted in the Viscount Melville Sound and M’Clure 
Strait area of the Canadian Arctic. In the Barents Sea, movement rates varied by month with 
higher levels in December - January although strong interactions with the direction of drifting 
ice lead Mauritzen et al. (2003a) to conclude that the drifting sea ice functioned as a treadmill 
and probably increased the energetic cost of migration. In contrast, Amstrup et al. (2000b) 
reported that polar bears in the Beaufort Sea were most mobile in winter and early summer. The 
lower level of winter movement of bears of Viscount Melville Sound (Messier et al. 1992) result 
from the presence of multiyear ice year-round (Gloersen et al. 1992), and foraging opportunities 
are restricted to particular areas which bears key in to. Also, lower rates of movement may 
indicate an energy conservation mode invoked when food is scarce (Amstrup et al. 2000b, 
Ferguson et al. 2000, Wiig et al. 2003). The ability to conserve energy by reducing energy 
expended is an important adaptation that allows polar bears to be successful in areas such as 
Hudson Bay where at the extreme southern edge of their distribution they forego feeding for long 
periods of time. 

The high variability of summer and autumn ice presence and characteristics could affect seal 
hunting opportunities. This unpredictability may require longer movements and larger activity 
areas during seasons of freeze-up and break-up. Patterns of movement to the north and south 
appeared to be correlated with general patterns of ice formation and melting. (Stirling 1990, 
Amstrup et al. 2000b, Mauritzen et al, 2003a). 

Between May and August, the ice of the southern Beaufort Sea is degrading (Gloersen et al. 
1992). October is usually the month of freeze-up in the southern Beaufort Sea and may be the 
first time in months when ice is available over the more productive near-shore shallow water. 
Polar bears summering on the persistent pack ice quickly move into shallow-water areas as soon 
as new annual ice forms in autumn to prey on seals occupying these areas, and make easterly and 
westerly movements as ice solidifies through winter. 
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F. Feeding Habits 

Polar bears are carnivorous, unlike other bear species that are typically omnivores, and are an 
upper level predator of the Arctic marine ecosystem. Polar bears prey heavily throughout their 
range on ringed seals (Phoca hispida) and, to a lesser extent, bearded seals (Erignathus 
barbatus) and in some locales, other seal species. Although seals are their primary prey, polar 
bears also have been known to kill much larger animals such as walruses (Odobenus rosmarus), 
narwhal (Momdon monoceros) and belugas (Delphinapterus leucas) (Stirling and Archibald 
1977, Kiliaan et al, 1978, Smith 1980, 1985, Lowry etal. 1987, Calvert and Stirling 1990, Smith 
and Sjare 1990). In some areas and under some conditions prey and carrion other than seals may 
be quite important to polar bear sustenance. Stirling and 0ritsland (1995) suggested that in areas 
where ringed seal populations were reduced, other prey species were being substituted. Like 
other ursids, polar bears will eat human garbage (Lunn and Stirling 1985), and when confined to 
land for long periods they will consume coastal marine and terrestrial plants and other terrestrial 
foods (Russell 1 975, Derocher et al. 1 993) but the significance of other terrestrial foods to polar 
bears may be limited (Lunn and Stirling 1985, Ramsay and Hobson 1991, Derocher et al. 1993). 
Lunn and Stirling (1985) found polar bears using the dump in Canada's Churchill area did not 
have increased survival or reproductive success. Although polar bears will use supplemental 
food sources if available they are not necessary for their survival. 

Other studies (Iverson et al. 2006) indicate that polar bears may shift feeding preferences, 
presumably based on the availability of seal species. Overall, polar bears are most effective as 
predators of young ringed seals, possibly because young seals are naive with regard to predator 
avoidance. In spring, polar bears may concentrate on capturing new-born ringed seal pups 
(Smith and Stirling 1975, Smith 1980). Predation on pups may be extensive regionally. Hammill 
and Smith (1991 p. 128) estimated that polar bears annually kill up to 44% of new born seal pups 
in a study located between Cornwallis Island and Prince of Whales Island, in the Barrow Strait, 
Canada, Northwest Territories (NWT). Beyond the pupping season, polar bears mainly prey on 
young seals from the first two year classes (Stirling et al. 1977a, Smith 1980). 
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Polar bears have high digestive efficiency for protein (84%) and fat (97%) comprising an 
average energy utilization of 92% ofthe food consumed (Best 1985, Stirling 1988). Sufficient 
nutrition is critical and may be obtained and stored as fat when prey is abundant. On average an 
adult polar bear needs approximately 2 kg (4.4 lbs) of seal fat per day to survive (Stirling 1988). 
This nutrition must be obtained, and stored as fat, primarily during times of the year when prey is 
abundant and available (Stirling 1988), They prefer the fat of seals to muscle and other tissues 
and consume it first (Stirling 1974). Because over half of the calories in a whole seal carcass 
may be in the fat (Stirling and McEwan 1975), a bear that quickly consumes the fat has 
maximized its caloric return. Also, the digestion of fat releases water (Nelson et al. 1983) while 
digestion of meat/protein requires water. By eating fat, bears maximize water intake and 
minimize the energetic cost of associated with digesting ice and snow (Nelson 1981). 

In the Beaufort Sea, polar bears have developed a habit of gathering at the butchering sites of 
bowhead whales (Balaena mysticetus) that are killed by local native people. The value of this 
alternate food is apparently great, as nearly every bear seen near whale carcasses in autumn is 
large and appears to be in good condition. (Miller et al. 2006). 

G. Reproduction 

Polar bears are characterized by a late age of sexual maturity, small litter sizes, and extended 
parental investment in raising young, factors that combine to contribute to a very low 
reproductive rate. Intrinsic rates of recruitment are difficult to estimate for the species. In the 
Southern Beaufort Sea the maximum rates of increase per annum was estimated as 6% (Angliss 
and Lodge 2004), and for Baffin Bay, without a harvest, the maximum rate of increase was 
estimated to be 5.5% per annum (Taylor et al. 2005). Reproduction in the female polar bear is 
similar to that in other ursids. They enter a prolonged estrus between March and June, when 
breeding occurs. Ovulation is thought to be induced by mating (Wimsatt 1963, Ramsay and 
Dunbrack 1986, Derocher and Stirling 1992). Lono (1970) reported that breeding pairs were 
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observed as early as 8 March and as late as 20 June. Histological evidence of testes and ovaries 
indicates that breeding could last into July (Ijsne 1970). Rosing-Asvid (2002) found that the 
peak of mating season for polar bears in Greenland was between late March and end of May, 
Implantation is delayed until autumn, and total gestation is 195-265 days (Uspenski 1977), 
although during most of this time, active development of the fetus is suspended. The timing of 
implantation, and therefore the timing of birth, is likely dependent on body condition of the 
female, which depends on a variety of environmental factors. In East Greenland, the peak of the 
mating season was apparently somewhat earlier and shorter, from late March to May, than 
reported for Svalbard (Rosing-Asvid et al. 2002). 

The exact timing of birth may vary across the range of polar bears. Harington (1968) reported 
births as early as 30 November with a median date of 2 December. Derocher et al. (1992) 
reported that births of Hudson Bay bears probably occur from mid-November through mid- 
December. Messier et al. (1994) suggested that polar bears give birth by 15 December. In the 
Beaufort Sea many pregnant females did not enter dens until late November or early December 
(Amstrup and Gardner 1994) and a later date of birth is assumed. Newborn polar bears are 
helpless, have hair, but are blind and weigh only 0.6 kg (Blix and Lentfer 1979), Cubs grow 
rapidly, and may weigh 10-12 kg by the time they emerge from the den in the spring. Young 
bears will stay with their mothers until weaning, which occurs most commonly in early spring 
when the cubs are 2.3 years of age. Female polar bears are available to breed again after their 
cubs are weaned. Therefore, in most areas, the minimum successful reproductive interval for 
polar bears is 3 years. 

Age of maturation in polar bear populations appears to be largely dependent on numbers and 
productivity of ringed seals. For example, in the Beaufort Sea, ringed seal densities are lower 
than in some areas of the Canadian High Arctic or Hudson Bay. As a possible consequence, 
female polar bears in the Beaufort Sea usually do not breed for the first time until they are 5 
years of age (Stirling et al. 1976, Lentfer and Hensel 1980). This means they give birth for the 
first time at age 6. In contrast, in many areas of Canada females reach maturity at age 4 and 
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produce their first young at age 5 (Stirling et al. 1977b, 1980, 1984, Ramsay and Stirling 1982, 
1988, Fumell and Schweinsburg 1984). 

Derocher et al. (1992) calculated an average age of first breeding in the Hudson Bay area of 4.1 
years. Cub production, assessed by estimated pregnancy rates, remained high between 5 and 20 
years of age and declined thereafter (Derocher et al. 1992). Average age of first reproduction 
increased and pregnancy rates declined in the 1990s in Hudson Bay with corresponding declines 
in population size (Stirling et al. 1999, Regehr et al., in prep.). 

1. Litter size and production rate 

Just as with age of first reproduction, litter size and litter production rate vary by geographic area 
and are expected to change with population size relative to carrying capacity. Furthermore, litter 
size may change in response to hunting pressure, environmental factors and other population 
perturbations. Litters of two cubs are most common. Litters of three cubs are seen sporadically 
across the Arctic, and most commonly reported in the Hudson Bay region (Stirling et al. 1977b, 
Ramsay and Stirling 1988, Derocher and Stirling 1992). The average litter size encountered 
during multiple studies throughout the range of polar bears varies from 1 .4 to 1 .8 cubs. Evidence 
of a link between availability of seal prey and reproduction in polar bears has been documented 
for areas in the northerly parts of their range. Body weights of mothers and their cubs decreased 
markedly in the mid-1970s in the Beaufort Sea following a decline in ringed and bearded seal 
pup production (Stirling et al, 1 976, 1 977b, Kingsley 1 979, DeMaster et al. 1 980, Stirling et al. 
1982, Amstrup et al. 1986). Declines in reproductive parameters varied by region and year with 
the severity of ice conditions and corresponding reduction in numbers and productivity of seals 
(Amstrup et al. 1986). 

In the Beaufort Sea, females produce a litter of cubs at an annual rate of 0.25 litters per adult 
female (Amstrup 1995). In early years in Hudson Bay, females produced a litter of cubs at the 
rate of 0,45 litters per adult female (Derocher and Stirling 1992). Annual litter production rate in 
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the Hudson Bay region declined from 0.45 litters/female in the period 1965-1979 to 0.35 
litters/female during 1985-1990 (Derocher and Stirling 1992). 

Polar bears may “defer” reproduction in favor of survival when foraging conditions are difficult 
(Derocher et al. 1992). A complete reproductive effort is energetically expensive for polar bears. 
When energetically stressed, female polar bears may forgo reproduction rather than risk 
incurring the energetic costs and consequent reduced physical fitness of a potentially 
unsuccessful reproductive process. The reproductive cycle lends itself to convenient early 
termination and may occur without extensive energetic investment on the part of the female 
(Ramsay and Dunbrack 1986, Derocher and Stirling 1992). Persistent deferral of reproduction 
could cause a declining population trend in populations with an intrinsically low rate of growth. 

2. Reproductive maturity and senescence. 

Age of maturation in mammals is often associated with attainment of a threshold body mass 
(Sadleir 1969), which could be more difficult to attain as competition for resources increases or 
resources diminish or become less accessible. Historically the average age for first reproduction 
in adult female polar bears is 5 to 6 years (Lentfer et al. 1980, Amstrup and Durner 1996, Wiig 
1998). Craighead and Mitchell (1982) reported that in grizzly bears “reproductive longevity 
approximates physical longevity.” Until recently, data from long-term monitoring regarding 
reproductive senescence of individual polar bears was unavailable or had not been analyzed. 
Richardson et al. (2005a) analyzed data from Western Hudson Bay and found that reproductive 
senescence in female began with the onset of survival senescence at about 20 years of age. 
Reproductive senescence in male polar bears was determined from paternity assignments using 
20 microsatellite loci and occurred at about 17 years of age (Richardson et al. 2005a). 
Senescence in females resulted in reductions in litter size, cub mass, and the proportion of 
females with young. 

H. Survival 
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Polar bears are long-lived mammals in large part not known to be susceptible to disease, 
parasites, or injury. The oldest known female polar bear in the wild was 32 years of age and the 
oldest known male was 28, though few polar bears in the wild live to be older than 20 (Stirling 
1990). The longest lived captive bear in a zoo in London lived to be 41 years old (Stirling 1988). 
Due to extremely low reproductive rates polar bears require a high rate of survival to maintain 
population levels. Taylor et al. (unpubl. data) describes survival rates that vary by age class and 
population which range from 35-75% for cubs-of-the-year, 63-98% for 1-4 year old bears, 95- 
99% for adults age 5-20, and 72-99% for adults greater than 20 years of age (Table 2). High 
survival rates are required for population growth or stability for a species with inherently low 
productivity potential. 

In general, survival rates increase with age up to approximatly 20 years of age. Cubs-of-the-year 
have the lowest survival rates. Survival of cubs is dependent on their weight when they exit dens 
(Derocher and Stirling 1992). Most cub mortality occurred early in the period after emergence 
from the den (Amstrup and Dumer 1995, Derocher and Stirling 1996). In the Hudson Bay region 
during the 1980s, the survival rate of more than 200 cubs from spring through the ice-free period 
of autumn was 44% (Derocher and Stirling 1996). In the Beaufort Sea, survival of cubs was 
approximately 65% from den exit to the end of their first year of life. Survival of Hudson Bay 
cubs from their first to their second autumn was 35% (Derocher and Stirling 1996). Annual 
survival of yearlings ranged from 43% to 53%. Survival rates during the second year of life 
improved with 86% surviving to weaning (Amstrup and Durner 1995). Derocher and Stirling 
(1996) suggested that a heavy harvest accounted for much of the yearling mortality in Hudson 
Bay. Elsewhere, early age mortality is thought to be associated with starvation (Derocher and 
Stirling 1996). 

Survival of cubs to weaning stage, generally 27-28 months, is estimated to range from 1 5% to 
56% of births. In one Hudson Bay study only 15% of the cubs bom survived through their 
second autumn. This differs from a 56% survival from birth to weaning of cubs in the Beaufort 
Sea. Even at the higher survival rates approximately 50% of the cubs do not survive to the sub- 
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adult stage. Survival rates for sub-adults are poorly understood because collars cannot be used 
on rapidly growing individuals and measuring survival by other means is problematic. 

Population age structure data indicate that subadults aged 2-5 years survive at lower rates than 
adults (Amstrup 1995), probably because their hunting and survival skills are not fully developed 
(Stirling and Latour 1 978). Eberhardt (1985) hypothesized that the survival of adult marine 
mammals must be in the upper 90% range to sustain polar bear populations. Survival estimates 
derived from Hudson Bay, where the intensity of marking exceeds all other study areas, have 
ranged between 0.86 and 0.90 (Derocher and Stirling 1995a, Lunn et al. 1997). Recent studies 
using telemetry monitoring of individual animals estimated that survival of adult females in 
prime age groups may exceed 96% (Amstrup and Durner 1995), and survival estimates are a 
reflection of the characteristics and qualities of an ecosystem to maintain the health of individual 
bears. 

Polar bears that avoid serious injury may become too old and feeble to catch food, and most are 
generally believed to die of old age. Local and widespread climatic phenomena that make seals 
less abundant or less available also can significantly affect polar bear populations through 
survival or production (Kingsley 1979, DeMaster et al. 1980, Amstrup et al. 1986, Stirling 2002). 

Injuries sustained in fights over mates or in predation attempts can lead to mortalities of polar 
bears (Amstrup et al. 2006b). In an extensive review of ursid parasites, Rogers and Rogers 
(1976) found that seven endoparasites had been reported in polar bears. Only Trichinella spp., 
however, had been observed in wild polar bears. Certain species of nematodes and cestodes 
reported in captive polar bears have not occurred in the wild. Trichinella can be quite common in 
polar bears and has been observed throughout their range. Concentrations of this parasite in some 
tissues can be high, but infections are not normally fatal (Rausch 1970, Dick and Belosevic 1978, 
Larsen and Kjos-Hanssen 1983, Taylor et al. 1985). 

III. HABITAT CHARACTERISTICS 
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A. SEA ICE 

Sea ice is the defining characteristic of the marine Arctic. “Approximately two-thirds of the 
Arctic is ocean, including the Arctic Ocean and its shelf seas plus the Nordic, Labrador, and 
Bering seas” (ACIA 2005). The two primary forms of sea ice are seasonal (or first year) ice and 
perennial (or multi-year) ice. Seasonal or first-year ice is in its first winter of growth or first 
summer of melt. Its thickness in undeformed floes ranges from a few tenths of a meter near the 
southern margin of the ice extent to 2.5 m in the high Arctic at the end of winter. Some first-year 
ice survives the summer and becomes multi-year ice. This ice develops its distinctive hummocky 
appearance through thermal weathering, becoming harder and almost salt-free over several years. 
In the present climate, old multi-year ice floes that have not been deformed by pressure ridges 
are about 3 m thick at the end of winter. The extent area of sea ice decreases from roughly 1 5 
million km^ in March to 7 million km^ in September, as much of the first-year ice melts during 
the summer (Cavalieri et al. 1997, Parkinson et al. 1999). The area of multi-year sea ice, mostly 
over the Arctic Ocean basins, the East Siberian Sea, and the Canadian polar shelf, is about 5 
million km^ (Johannessen et al. 1999). Land-fast ice (or fast ice) may be present in some areas 
for up to 10 months each year depending on coastal geometry or persistence of grounded ice 
ridges (stamukhi). Within the Canadian Archipelago in late winter, land-fast ice covers channels 
up to 200 km wide and covers an area of 1 million km^. Some of this ice is trapped for decades 
as multi-year land-fast ice (Reimnitz et al. 1995). Land-fast ice may create habitat for some 
species (e.g. ringed seal birth lairs, migrating fish species in brackish under-ice waters); may 
facilitate the formation of polynyas (predictable areas of open water surrounded by sea ice in 
winter) in some areas; and may impede navigation in others (e.g. the Northwest Passage). 

Sea ice is an important component of the climate system. It provides insulation between the 
ocean and atmosphere and reflects back toward space most of the solar radiation reaching it. Its 
impacts extend far south of the Arctic, perhaps globally, e.g., through impacting deepwater 
formation that influences global ocean circulation. Ice flow in the Arctic often includes a 
clockwise circulation of sea ice within the Canada Basin and a transpolar drift stream that carries 
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sea ice from the Siberian shelves to the Barents Sea and Fram Strait. The European-most portion 
of the clockwise circulation merges with the Arctic portion of the transpolar drift stream. On 
average, 10% of Arctic sea ice exits through Fram Strait each year. Sea ice also leaves the Arctic 
via the Canadian Archipelago, from whence it flows into Baffin Bay, joining in situ seasonal sea 
ice in Baffin Bay and drifting south along the Labrador coast. The remnants reach Newfoundland 
in March. At the ice edge in this location, the supply of sea ice from the north balances the loss 
by melt in the warm ocean waters. Similar “conveyor belt” sea-ice regimes also exist in the 
Barents and Bering Seas, where northern regions of growth export ice to temperate waters. A 
small amount of ice exits the Arctic through the narrow Bering Strait. 

Arctic marine ecosystems are unique in having a very high proportion of shallow water and 
coastal shelves (ACIA 2005). In common with terrestrial and freshwater ecosystems in the 
Arctic, they experience strong seasonality in sunlight and low temperatures and are also 
influenced by freshwaters delivered mainly by the large rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
mainly from Siberia (ACIA 2005). Ice cover is an important physical characteristic, affecting 
heat exchange between water and atmosphere, light penetration to organisms in the water below, 
and providing a biological habitat above, within, and beneath the ice. The marginal ice zone, at 
the edge of the pack ice, is important for plankton production and plankton-feeding fish (ACIA 
2005). In general, arctic marine ecosystems are relatively simple, productivity and biodiversity 
are low, and species are long-lived and slow growing (ACIA 2005). 

The simplicity of arctic marine ecosystems, together with the specialization of many of its 
species, makes them potentially quite sensitive to environmental changes (ACIA 2005). 

1. Polar bear-ice relationships - general 

Polar bears are distributed throughout the ice-covered waters of the circumpolar Arctic (Stirling 
1988), and are reliant on the sea ice as their primary habitat (Amstrup 2003). Polar bears depend 
on sea ice as a substrate to hunt and eat seals, seek mates and breed, make long-distance 
movements to terrestrial maternity denning areas, or for maternity denning (Stirling and 
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Derocher 1993). Polar bear distributions are not uniform throughout the Arctic, but depend upon 
the type of sea ice and its location and extent over time, availability of prey, and reproductive 
status (Durner et al. 2004). Mauritzen et al. (2003b) indicated that habitat use by female polar 
bears during certain seasons may involve a trade-off between selecting habitats with abundant 
prey availability versus the use of safer, retreat habitats with less prey. Their findings indicate 
that population distribution may not be solely a reflection of prey availability, but instead other 
factors may operate to influence distributions. 

The sea ice environment is highly dynamic and follows annual patterns of expansion and 
contraction. Movements of sea ice are related to winds, currents, and seasonal temperature 
fluctuations that promote its formation and degradation. A number of systems exist to classify 
sea ice (NOAA 2000). These systems generally categorize the stage of development, form, 
concentration, and type of ice. Stirling et al. (1993) defined seven types of sea-ice habitat and 
classified polar bear use of these ice types based on the presence of bears or tracks in order to 
determine habitat preferences. The seven types of sea ice were: stable fast ice with drifts; stable 
fast ice without drifts; floe edge ice; moving ice; continuous stable pressure ridges; coastal low 
level pressure ridges; and fiords and bays. In another assessment of polar bear - habitat 
relationships the authors categorized ice types/zones in Alaska as follows: pack ice; shore-fast 
ice; transition zone ice; and polynyas and leads (USFWS 1995). 

As reported by Stirling (1993), stable fast ice with drifts was suitable for ringed seal haul-out and 
birth lairs. This habitat is most prevalent in the mouths of bays and near coastlines or offshore 
islands because that is where the annual ice is most stable. Stable fast ice without drifts did not 
contain habitats preferred by ringed seals for constructing birth lairs and maintaining breathing 
holes with lower risk from predation. Floe edge habitat was suitable for bearded seals of all age 
and sex classes and non-breeding ringed seals. Moving ice shifting constantly because of wind 
and ocean currents was generally not thought to be stable enough to be suitable for ringed seal 
birth lair habitat (Wiig et al. 1999), though bearded seals of all age and sex classes and non- 
breeding ringed seals were generally abundant in this habitat and some ringed seals have been 
observed to occupy and pup in offshore active ice environs. Continuous heavy pressure ice was 
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a compressed aggregate of rough, stable ice that was generally unsuitable for seals. Coastal 
pressure ridges accumulate drifted snow and they were noted as being suitable for ringed seal 
haul-out and birth lairs. Fiords and bays such as in Prince Albert Sound, Victoria Island, NWT, 
Canada, developed snow-drifted pressure ridges and cracks that refroze and remained flat, and 
were used by ringed seals for birth lairs and breathing holes (Smith and Stirling 1975). Although 
ringed seals were abundant polar bears were not commonly seen in fiords and deep bays such as 
Prince Albert Sound (Stirling et al. 1993) and in East and Northwest Greenland. Fiord and large 
deep bay habitat are not widespread in the Arctic. Polar bears were not evenly distributed over 
these sea-ice habitats, but concentrated on the floe ice edge, on stable fast ice with drifts, areas of 
moving ice (Stirling 1990, Stirling et al.l993). 

As reported by USFWS (1995), pack ice consists of annual and multi-year ice that is in constant 
motion caused by winds and currents. Pack ice is used by polar bears for traveling, feeding and 
denning and it is the primary summer habitat for Alaska polar bears. Shore-fast ice is ice that 
has become grounded near shore and may include pressure ridges caused by the movement of 
pack ice against it. Shorefast ice is important in the spring for feeding on seal pups, traveling, 
and occasionally denning. The transition zone is located seaward of the shore-fast ice and may 
be highly dynamic depending on environmental conditions. It is characterized by lead systems 
(linear openings) that open and close between the active pack ice and shore-fast ice. The 
transitions zone is important in the winter and spring for feeding and travel. Leads and polynyas 
(nonlinear openings) that are predictable in their location are called recurring polnyas and lead 
systems. Open water at recurring leads and polynyas attract seals and other marine mammals and 
are used by polar bears for feeding, especially during the winter. Ephemeral leads and polynyas 
are used opportunistically by polar bears for hunting. 

2. Polar bear - ice relations - specific 

Stirling et al. (1993, 1998) observed a strong preference by polar bears in the Beaufort Sea for 
the floe edge, fast ice with drifts, and moving ice with less than 7/8 ice cover. The preference is 
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almost certainly because these areas are where seals are most accessible to polar bears for 
hunting. 

Polynyas a preferred habitat of polar bears, represent areas of increased biological productivity at 
all trophic levels, especially when they occur over continental shelves (Stirling 1997). Recurring 
polynyas may be preferred habitat for ringed seals because their location is predictable, they 
afford resting areas, and may operate as a barrier to escape predation from polar bears (Stirling 
1997). In the Canadian Arctic, polar bears concentrate each year at the North Water poiynya in 
Smith Sound and northwestern Baffin Bay, and at smaller permanent polynyas at Cardigan 
Strait-Hell Gate, Penny Strait-Queens Channel, and in the eastern entrance to Fury and Hecia 
Strait (Stirling 1980), Polar bears also concentrate at shore leads that may freeze and open where 
seals maintain their breathing holes (Stirling 1980), Changes in wind and current patterns or ice 
ablation and formation processes could alter the location and persistence of these polynyas 
(ACIA 2005). 

In the Viscount Melville Sound area Messier et al. (1992) and Ferguson et al. (2001) found that 
ringed seals occurred at lower densities than in most other areas of polar bear habitat from 
Alaska east to West Greenland (Stirling and Oritsland 1995) possibly because there is greater 
proportion of multi-year ice in this area, which is less preferred by ringed seals. Ringed seals 
tend to be concentrated along tidal cracks and pressure ridges that parallel the island coastlines 
(Kingsley et al. 1985). By contrast, in the southern Beaufort Sea, the annual ice that 
predominates is more dynamic and allows a greater amount of sunlight into the water column to 
support primary productivity. Consequently the Southern Beaufort Sea has more variable ice 
habitats and supports higher densities and numbers of ringed seals and polar bears (Stirling et al. 
1982, Kingsley et al. 1985, Stirling and Oritsland 1995). 

Given the differences in ringed seal densities, polar bears in the Beaufort Sea may spend more 
time in winter actively foraging, and those in the Viscount Melville Sound area may spend more 
time resting and conserving energy. Messier et al. (1992) reported that long periods of 
“sheltering” were common among bears wintering in Viscount Melville Sound, and attributed 
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this behavior to the poor foraging conditions there. Another factor may be the greater 
predictability of the foraging conditions in the stable ice of the High Arctic. With less change in 
the character of the sea-ice after freeze-up, polar bears may be able to determine where the best 
hunting areas will be in early winter. Predictable sea-ice conditions could help bears minimize 
midwinter searching for good hunting areas and maximize benefits of sheltering (Ferguson et al. 
2001). The fluctuating sea-ice condition in regions like the Beaufort Sea or Baffin Bay, 
however, may require modifications of foraging strategy from month to month or even day to 
day during break-up, freeze-up, or periods of strong winds (Ferguson et al. 2001). Polar bears 
are adaptable enough to modify their foraging patterns for the extreme range of sea-ice scenarios 
(Ferguson et al. 2001). 

Polar bears must move throughout the year to adjust to the changing distribution of sea ice and 
.seals (Stirling 1988, USFWS 1995). In some areas, like Hudson Bay and James Bay, bears 
remain on land when the sea ice retreats in the spring, where they must fast for several months 
(up to eight months for pregnant females) before freeze-up again in the fall (Stirling 1988, 
Derocher el al. 2004). Other populations unconstrained by land masses, such as those in the 
Barents, Chukchi and Beaufort Seas, spend each summer on the multiyear ice of the polar basin 
(Derocher et al. 2004). In island areas such as the Canadian Arctic archipelago or Svalbard and 
Franz Josef Land archipelagos, bears stay with the ice most of the time, but in some years they 
may spend up to a few months on land (Mauritzen et al. 2001). Most populations use terrestrial 
habitat partially or exclusively for maternity denning, therefore, females must adjust their 
movements in order to access land at the appropriate time (Stirling 1988, Derocher et al. 2004). 

Polar bears appear to have good navigational ability and are able to return to previously used 
areas after long distances of active and passive transport (Mauritzen et al. 2003a, Amstrup 2003). 
As radiotelemetry studies have shown, female polar bears show only general fidelity to seasonal 
feeding areas (Ferguson et al. 1997, Amstrup et al. 2000b). A quantitative analysis of the 
movements of female polar bears over a multi-year period in the Beaufort Sea has made it 
possible to develop models to predict polar bear distribution (Dumer et al. 2004). These models 
may be useful in making short-term predictions of polar bear distribution and abundance and 
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assist in predicting and responding to initial impacts from threats such as oil spills, and longer 
term changes associated with ice regime changes (Durner et al. 2004). 

3. Variations in sea ice and polar bear 

Yearly sea ice changes in response to environmental factors may in turn have consequences on 
the distribution and productivity of polar bears as well as their prey. In the southern Beaufort 
Sea heavy ice conditions in the mid-1970s and mid-1980s caused significant declines in 
productivity of ringed seals (Stirling 2002). Each event lasted approximately three years and 
caused similar declines in the natality of polar bears and survival of subadults, after which 
reproductive success and survival of both species increased again. The changes in the sea ice 
environment, and their consequent effects on polar bears, are demonstrable in parallel 
fluctuations in the mean ages of polar bears killed each year by Inuit hunters (Stirling 2002). 

Telemetry data from radio-collared female polar bears confirm that individuals occupy home 
ranges (or “multi-annual activity areas”) which they seldom leave (Amstrup 2003). The size of a 
polar bear’s home range is determined, at least in part, by the annual pattern of freeze-up and 
break-up of the sea ice, and therefore by the distance a bear must travel to obtain access to prey 
(Stirling 1988, Durner et al. 2004). A bear that has consistent access to ice, leads, and seals may 
have a small home range, while bears in areas such as the Barents, Greenland, Chukchi, Bering, 
or Baffin seas may have to move many hundreds of kilometers each year to remain in contact 
with sea ice from which they can hunt (Bom et al. 1997, Mauritzen et al. 2001, Ferguson et al. 
2001, Amstrup 2003, Wiig et al. 2003). Figure 1 depicts population boundaries based on 
differing movement patterns. 

B. Maternal Denning Habitat 

Throughout their range, most pregnant female polar bears excavate dens in snow located on land 
in the fall- early winter period (Harington 1968, Lentfer and Hensel 1980, Ramsay and Stirling 
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1990, Amstrup and Gardner 1994), The only known exceptions are in Western and Southern 
Hudson Bay where polar bears excavate earthen dens and later reposition into adjacent snow 
drifts (Jonkel et ai 1972, Richardson et al. 2005b), and in the southern Beaufort Sea where a 
portion of the population dens in snow caves located on pack and shorefast ice. Successful 
denning by polar bears requires accumulation of sufficient snow for den construction and 
maintenance, Adequate and timely snowfall combined with winds to cause snow accumulation 
leeward of topographic features create denning habitat (Harington 1968). Polar bears give birth 
in the dens during midwinter (Kostyan 1954, Harington 1968, Ramsay and Dunbrack 1986). 
Survival and growth of cubs depends on the warmth and stable environment within the maternal 
den (Blix and Lentfer 1979). Family groups emerge from dens in March and April when cubs 
are approximately three months old. 

Distribution of Denning. Most polar bear dens occur on land in “core areas" of each 
populations’ range (Harington 1968). Large numbers of pregnant female polar bears repeatedly 
and predictably concentrate their denning within these relatively small geographic regions. The 
location of these “core” denning areas are well known and include particular islands of the 
Svalbard Archipelago north ofNorway (Lona 1970, Larsen 1985), Franz Josef Land, Novaya 
Zemlya, and Wrangel Island and Herald Island in Russia (Uspenski and Chemyavski 1965, 
Uspenski and Kistchinski 1972), and the westcoast of Hudson Bay, (Harington 1968, Jonkel et 
al. 1975, Stirling et al. 1977b, Ramsay and Andriashek 1986, Ramsay and Stirling 1990). In 
portions of their range, polar bears den in a more diffuse pattern with dens scattered over large 
areas at low density (Lentfer and Hensel 1980, Stirling and Andriashek 1992, Amstrup 1993, 
Amstrup and Gardner 1994, Messier et al. 1994, Born 1995, Ferguson et al. 2000a, Durner et al, 
2001, 2003). Areas of known low density denning occur on the north slope of Alaska (Lentfer 
and Hensel 1980, Amstrup 1993, Amstrup and Gardner 1994, Durner et al. 2001, 2003), 
Chutotka Peninsula of Russia (Stishov 1991b, Stishov et al. 1991, Stishov 1998), East and 
Northwest Greenland (Bom 1995), and Banks Island, Simpson Peninsula, eastern Southhampton 
Island, eastern Baffin Island and other less definable areas in Canada (Messier et al. 1994, Bom 
1995, Ferguson et al. 2000a). 
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Habitat characteristics of denning areas vary and include the rugged mountains and fiord lands of 
the Svalbard archipelago, or the large islands north of the Russian coast (Uspenski and 
Chernyavski 1965, Lono 1970, Uspenski and Kistchinski 1972, Larsen 1985), low relief 
topography characterized by tundra with riverine banks and coastal bluffs of Hudson Bay 
(Ramsay and Andriashek 1986, Ramsay and Stirling 1990) and North Slope of Alaska (Amstrup 
1993, Amstrup and Gardner 1994, Durner et al. 2001, 2003), and offshore pack ice pressure 
ridge habitat. The common characteristic of all denning habitat is topographic features that catch 
snow in the autumn and early winter (Durner et al. 2003). The northern Alaskan coast gets 
minimal snowfall. However, the landscape is so flat and snow is blown continuously throughout 
the winter creating drifts in areas of relief. Most polar bear dens occur relatively near the coast 
with the exception of Western Hudson Bay, where females regularly den 29 to 1 18 km inland to 
traditional denning areas (Kolenosky and Prevett 1983, Stirling and Ramsay 1986). 


Fidelity to Denning Locales. Amstrup and Gamer (1994) followed 27 females for up to four 
maternity dens. Bears that denned once on pack ice were more likely to den on pack ice than on 
land in subsequent years, and vice versa. Similarly, bears were faithful to general geographic 
areas. Those that denned once in the eastern half of the Alaskan coast were more likely to den 
there than to the west in subsequent years. When all years were considered, denning polar bears 
preferred some areas, but no areas were used by collared bears in all years. Weather, ice 
conditions, and prey availability, all of which varied annually, probably determined where bears 
denned. Those annual variations and the long-distance movements of polar bears (Amstrup et al. 
1986, Amstrup et al. 2000b; Gamer et al, 1990) make seasonal recurrence at exactly the same 
location unlikely. 

The only other region where data are available on fidelity to denning areas is Hudson Bay. 
There, pregnant females initiate their over winter denning period in earthen dens they occupy in 
summer. During winter, they burrow into adjacent snow drifts (Watts and Hansen 1987), There 
was greater fidelity to local areas than in the Beaufort Sea, but site-specific philopatry was not 
apparent (Ramsay and Stirling 1990). 
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Despite general fidelity to local areas, the overall distribution of denning along the west coast of 
Hudson Bay shifted inland over a 20-year period (Ramsay and Stirling 1990). Because bears are 
able to return to the same area, the reason for the shift is not clear but may be related to adult 
males occupying the areas nearest the coast and precluding use by females. A similar shift 
appears to be occurring in the Beaufort Sea region as well. In the southern Beaufort Sea a trend 
of decreasing use of pack ice for denning has been detected (Fischbach et al., in prep.). Analysis 
of satellite telemetry data revealed that from 1985-1994, 63.8% of known dens were located on 
sea ice, compared to 36.4% of dens from 1995-2004. The potential reasons for the change in 
distribution included reductions in hunting pressure on land; availability of bowhead whale 
carcasses in the fail on land; climate induced changes in sea ice characteristics; availability of 
prey; and/or other unidentified ecological factors. Harington (1968), Larsen (1985), and Lono 
(1970) concluded that variation in the local pattern of sea-ice movements during the preceding 
summer and autumn accounts for annual changes in the distribution of winter dens. Multiple- 
year trends in changing sea-ice patterns clearly could alter denning and other behavioral patterns. 

Denning Chronology. Pregnant female polar bears enter their dens in the autumn (September to 
November) after drifts large enough to excavate a snow cave are formed. The annually variable 
snow and ice conditions determine when and where bears enter their dens each autumn. Polar 
bears depart dens in the spring (February-April) when their cubs are able to survive in the outside 
climate (Blix and Lentfer 1979, Amstrup 1995). 

Polar bears are largely food deprived while on land in the ice-free period. During this time, they 
survive by mobilizing stored fat. Pregnant females that spend the late summer on land and then 
go right into dens may not feed for 8 months (Watts and Hansen 1987, Ramsay and Stirling 
1988). This may be the longest period of food deprivation of any mammal, and it occurs at a time 
when the female must give birth and nourishment to her new cubs. 

Satellite telemetry data confirm that the chronology of denning varies somewhat between 
populations. In the Beaufort Sea, mean dates of den entry were 1 1 and 22 November for land (n 
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= 20) and pack-ice (« = 16) dens, respectively (Amstrup and Gardner 1994). Female bears 
continued foraging right up to the time of den entry, and then they denned nearby. The mean 
date of emergence was 26 March for pack ice dens (« = 10) and 5 April for land dens (n = 1 8). 
Messier et al. (1994) reported the mean date of entry and exit varied somewhat among years 
depending on sea-ice, snow, and weather conditions. Messier et al. (1994) reported the mean 
entry into maternal dens in the Canadian Arctic was 17 September and mean emergence was 21 
March. Females and their cubs remained near dens for a mean 13 (SE=3) days in the spring 
before leaving the denning area. This may indicate an earlier and more protracted denning period 
at higher latitudes than in the Beaufort Sea. Ferguson et al. (2000a) observed that bears denning 
at higher latitudes entered their dens a bit later than those to the south, but that exit times did not 
differ by latitude. They reported a mean den entry of 15 September (1 September-7 October), a 
mean exit of20 March (15-28 March), and a mean 180 days in dens (163-200 days). As noted 
earlier, initiation of denning depends on sufficient snow accumulation to allow excavation of a 
den cavity. For bears denning on sea-ice or moving from sea-ice to land denning habitat, timing 
of sea ice consolidation can alter the onset of denning. Sea-ice dens must be in ice stable enough 
to stay intact for up to 164 days while possibly being moved hundreds of kilometers by currents 
(Amstrup 2003, Wiig 1998). 

Scott and Stirling (2002) examined the chronology of terrestrial den use by polar bears in 
Western Hudson Bay as indicated by tree growth ring anomalies associated with disturbance 
from den construction in the area of the root mass. Tree growth rings were evaluated in the black 
spruce (Picea mariana) around and above 31 den sites. Trees sampled at these den sites ranged 
in age from 46 to 236 years (n = 83, mean = 136). Some individual den sites dated back at least 
200 years. Increased denning activity in the area was correlated with reductions in disturbance 
due to humans at theYork Factory. Mark-recapture studies undertaken from 1970 to 2000 
indicate that female polar bears in the Western Hudson Bay population have a long-term fidelity 
to this specific area for maternity denning, and the area has used for denning area for several 
hundred years (Scott and Stirling 2002). 
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IV. Population Status and Trend (excerpted from the PBSG 14 ‘^ Working 
Group Proceedings) 

A. Distinct Population Segments 

Just as the labile nature of the sea-ice results in annual variability in the distribution of suitable 
habitat for polar bears, it also eliminates any benefit to polar bears of defending territories. The 
location of resources is less predictable than resources on which terrestrial predators depend. 
Seals tend to be distributed over very large areas at low densities (Stirling and 0ritsland 1995). 
Furthermore, their distribution, density, and productivity are extremely variable among years 
(DeMaster et al. 1980, Stirling et al. 1982, Stirling and Oritsland 1995). Absence of strict 
fidelity, especially during breeding and denning seasons (Garner et al. 1994b, Amstrup and 
Gardner 1994), essentially prohibits defendable territories. Males similarly must be free of the 
need to defend territories if they are to maximize their potential for finding mates each year 
(Ramsay and Stirling 1986). Although there may be limited spatial segregation among individual 
polar bears, telemetry studies have demonstrated spatial segregation among groups or stocks of 
polar bears in different regions (Schweinsburg and Lee 1982, Amstrup et al. 1986, 2000b, Gamer 
et al. 1990, 1994, Messier et al. 1992, Amstrup and Gardner 1994, Wiig 1995, Bethke et al.l996, 
Ferguson et al, 1999, Mauritzen et al. 2002). 

B. Status and distribution 

The total number of polar bears worldwide is estimated to be 20.000-25,000. Polar bears are not 
evenly distributed throughout the Arctic, nor do they comprise a single nomadic cosmopolitan 
population, but rather occur in 19 relatively discrete populations (Figure 1). The following 
population summaries are the result of discussions of the lUCN/SSC Polar Bear Specialist Group 
held in Seattle, Washington in June 2005, and have been updated with results that became 
available as of June 2006. The information on each population is based on the status reports and 
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revisions given by each nation. Population sizes and associated uncertainty in estimates, historic 
and predicted human-caused mortality, population trends, and rationale for determinations of 
status are presented. Where data allowed, or the approach was deemed appropriate for a 
jurisdiction, results of stochastic population viability analyses (PVA) to estimate the likelihood 
of future population decline are presented. 

Status Table Structure 

Population Size 

Table 1 presents population sizes and uncertainty in the estimates as ± 2 standard errors of the 
mean (SE), or ranges. These estimates are based on scientific research using mark and recapture 
analysis or aerial surveys and the years in which data were collected is presented to give an 
indication of the current reliability of population estimates. For some populations, scientific data 
were not available and population estimates were extrapolated from density estimates and/or 
local traditional ecological knowledge (TEK). In some cases this also includes simulations based 
on the minimum size necessary to support local knowledge of population trends. Although these 
data are presented in addition to, or in some cases as an alternative to, dated scientific estimates, 
methods other than mark and recapture analysis or aerial surveys have unknown margins of error 
and in most cases, inestimable errors. 

Human-Caused Mortality 

For most populations, particularly those in North America, harvesting polar bears is a regulated 
activity. In many cases, harvesting is the major cause of mortality for bears. In most jurisdictions 
the total numbers of bears killed by humans in pursuit of sport and subsistence hunting, accident, 
and in defense-of-life or property are documented. Where data allow, the 5-year mean of known 
human-caused mortality (removals) for each population is presented. Also, the anticipated 
removal rate of polar bears in each jurisdiction based on known increases in hunting quotas 
and/or the average removal rate of polar bears by jurisdiction over the past 5 years is presented. 

Trend and Status 
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Qualitative categories of trend and status are presented for each polar bear population (Table I ). 
Categories of trend include an assessment of whether the population is currently increasing, 
stable, or declining, or if insufficient data is available to estimate trend (data deficient). 

Categories of status include our assessment of whether populations are not reduced, reduced, or 
severely reduced from historic levels of abundance, or if insufficient data is available to estimate 
status (data deficient). 

Population Viability Analysis 

For some populations, recent quantitative estimates of abundance and parameters of survival and 
reproduction are available to determine likelihoods of future population decline using PVA, The 
PVA model RISKMAN (Taylor et al. 200ta) is used to estimate risks of future declines in polar 
bear populations given demographic parameters and uncertainty in data. However, commentors 
noted that RISKMAN continues to be a work in progress and, although a useful tool, RISKMAN 
is an extremely complicated model which has not been thoroughly subjected to peer review. The 
mode! and documentation detailing the model’s structure are available at 

http://www.nrdpfc.ca/riskman/riskman.htm. Publications based on the RISKMAN model include 
Eastridge and Clark (2001), McLoughlin et al. (2003), and Taylor et al. (2002). 

RISKMAN can incorporate stochasticity into its population model at several levels, including 
sampling error in initial population size, variance about vital rates due to sample size and annual 
environmental variation (survival, reproduction, sex ratio), and demographic stochasticity. 
RISKMAN uses Monte Carlo techniques to generate a distribution of results, and then uses this 
distribution to estimate population size at a future time, population growth rate, and proportion of 
runs that result in a population decline set at a predetermined level by the user. The latter 
approach was adopted to estimate persistence probability. 

The approach to variance in this simulation was to pool sampling and environmental variances 
for survival and reproduction. The approach was chosen because: 1) variances for reproductive 
parameters often did not lend themselves to separating the sampling component of variance from 
environmental variance, and 2) it allows the risks of population decline including all sources of 
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uncertainty in the data (i.e. pooling sampling error with environmental error presents more 
conservative outcomes of population persistence) to be quantified. 

For each population model, the frequency of occurrence of population declines and/or increases 
after 10 years was reported as the cumulative proportion of total simulation runs (2,500 
simulations). Model projections using these criteria were chosen because: 1) the population 
inventory cycle for most areas is planned to be 10-15 years in duration, and 2) we do not 
advocate using PVA over long time periods in view of potential significant changes to habitat 
resulting from Arctic climate change. In individual runs populations could recover from 
‘depletion’, but not from a condition where all males or all females or both were lost. Required 
population parameter estimates and standard error inputs included annual natural survival rate 
(stratified by age and sex as supported by the data), age of first reproduction, age-specific litter 
production rates for females available to have cubs (i.e. females with no cubs and females with 
2-year-olds), litter size, the sex ratio of cubs, initial population size, and the sex, age, and family 
status distribution of the harvest. Input data are shown in Tables 1-3. 

The standing age distribution measured from captured bears was always female-biased, likely 
due to long-term harvesting of males in populations for which simulations were performed 
(Table 1). Because we wished to err on the side of caution, for all simulations we used the stable 
age distribution expected for the population at the anticipated annual removal rate as the initial 
age/sex distribution (i.e. initializing the population at the stable age distribution produced more 
conservative outcomes compared to that of the existing standing age distribution). The harvest 
selectivity and vulnerability array was identified by comparing the standing age distribution of 
the historical harvest of populations to the total mortality, stable age distribution. Harvest was 
stratified by sex, age (cubs and yearlings, age 2-5, age 6-19, and age >20) and family status 
(alone, with cubs and yearlings, or with 2-year-olds). We ran harvest simulations using natural 
survival rates (without harvest), upon which anticipated annual removal rates (i.e. human-caused 
mortality from all sources) were added. 


C. Population Summary 
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1. East Greenland (EG) 

No inventories have been conducted in recent years to determine the size of the polar bear 
population in eastern Greenland. Satellite-telemetry has indicated that polar bears range widely 
along the coast of eastern Greenland and in the pack ice in the Greenland Sea and Fram Strait 
(Born et al. 1997, Wiig et al, 2003). However, various studies have indicated that more or less 
resident groups of bears may occur within this range (Born 1995, Sandell et al, 2001). Although 
there is little evidence of a genetic difference between populations in the eastern Greenland and 
Svalbard - Franz Josef Land regions (Paetkau et al. 1999), satellite telemetry and movement of 
marked animals indicate that the exchange between these populations is minimal (Wiig 1995, 
Born et al. 1997, Wiig et al. 2003). 

During 1999-2003, the annual catch in eastern and southwestern Greenland averaged 70 bears 
(range, 56-84 bears per year) (Bom and Sonne 2005). The catch of polar bears taken in 
southwestern Greenland, south of 62° N, must be added to the catch statistics from eastern 
Greenland because polar bears arrive in the southwestern region with the drift ice that comes 
around the southern tip from eastern Greenland (Sandell et al. 200 1 ). During 1 993 (first year of 
instituting a new catch recording system) and 2003 there was no significant trend in the catch of 
polar bears in eastern and southwestern Greenland (Bom and Sonne 2006). Greenland introduced 
polar bear quotas taking effect on 1 January 2006. The total quota for 2006 is 50 polar bears for 
the two East Greenland municipalities Ittoqqortoormiit (30) and Ammassalik (20). The 
maximum quota for those municipalities in Southwest Greenland that hunt bears coming from 
the East Greenland population is 7 for 2006. 

Despite an increasing practice by hunters from Scoresby Sound in central East Greenland to go 
further north to take polar bears during spring, there is no information to indicate an overall 
increase in hunting by East Greenlanders (Sandell et al. 2001). Based on harvest sampling from 
109 polar bears in Scoresby Sound during 1999-2001, the proportion of adult (=independent) 
female polar bears in the catch in eastern Greenland is estimated at 0.43 (Danish National 
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Environmental Research Institute, unpubl. data). 

Given the estimates of the proportion of adult females in the catch and an annual catch of about 
70 bears (i.e. eastern and southwestern Greenland combined), a minimum population of about 
2000 individuals would be needed to sustain this take. However, the actual number of animals in 
the exploited population is unknown. 

During the last decades, the ice in the East Greenland area has diminished both in extent 
(Parkinson et al. 1999, Parkinson 2000b) and thickness (ACIA 2004, Yu, Y. et al. 2004). It has 
been predicted that this trend will continue in this century (Rysgaard et al. 2003). Furthermore, 
polar bears in East Greenland have relatively high body burdens of organic pollutants (Norstrom 
et al. 1 998, Dietz et al. 2004) and levels of these pollutants seem to have increased between 1 990 
and 1999-2001 (Dietz et al. 2004). Several studies indicate that organic pollutants may have 
negatively affected polar bears in this region (overveiw in Born and Sonne 2006). 

The effects of Arctic warming on East Greenland polar bears have not been documented. 
However, considering the effects of climate change in other parts of the Arctic (e.g.Westem 
Hudson Bay), these environmental changes may also be in effect and cause concern about how 
polar bears in East Greenland may be negatively affected. 

2. Barents Sea (BS) 

The size of the BS population was estimated to be about 3000 in August 2004 (Aars et al. 2006) 
which suggests that earlier estimates based on den counts and ship surveys (Larsen 1986) were 
too high. This suggestion is further supported by ecological data that indicate the population 
grew steadily the first decade after protection from hunting in 1973, and then either continued to 
grow or stabilized after that. Denning occurs on several islands both on Franz Josef Land 
(Belikov and Matveev 1983) and Svalbard (Larsen 1985). Studies on individual movement and 
population ecology using telemetry data and mark-recapture methods have been conducted in the 
Svalbard area since the early 1970s (Larsen 1972, 1986, Wiig 1995, Mauritzen et al. 2001, 
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2002). Studies on movements using telemetry data show that some polar bears associated with 
Svalbard are very restricted in their movements but bears from the Barents Sea range widely 
between Svalbard and Franz Josef Land (Wiig 1995, Mauritzen et al. 2001). Population 
boundaries based on satellite telemetry data indicate that the Barents Sea is a natural population 
unit, albeit with some overlap to the east with the Kara Sea population (Mauritzen et al. 2002). 
Although overlap between the Barents Sea and East Greenland may be limited (Born et al. 

1997), low levels of genetic structure among all these populations indicates substantial gene flow 
(Paetkau et al. 1999). The BS population is currently unharvested with the exception of bears 
killed in defense of life and property (Gjertz and Persen 1987, Gjertz et ai. 1993, Gjertz and 
Scheie 1 998). The population was depleted by over-harvest but a total ban on hunting in 1973 in 
Norway and in 1956 in Russia allowed it to increase (Larsen 1986, Prestrud and Stirling 1994). 
High levels of PCBs have been detected in samples of polar bears from this area which raises 
concern about the effects of pollutants on polar bear survival and reproduction (Skaare et al. 

1994, Bernhoftetal. 1997, Norstrom etal. 1 998, Andersen etal. 2001, Derocher et al. 2003). 
Recent studies suggest a decline and levelling of some pollutants (Henriksen et al . 200 1 ) while 
new pollutants have been discovered (Wolkers et al. 2004). Oil exploration in polar bear habitat 
may increase in the near future (Isaksen et al. 1 998). The natural history of this population is 
described by Lono (1970), and Derocher (2005). 

3. Kara Sea (KS) 

This population Includes the Kara Sea and overlaps in the west with the BS population in the 
area of Franz Josef Land and Novaya Zemlya archipelagos. Data for the Kara and Barents Seas, 
in the vicinity of Franz Josef Land and Novaya Zemlya, are mainly based on aerial surveys and 
den counts (Parovshikov 1965, Belikov and Matveev 1983, Uspenski 1989, Belikov et al. 1991, 
Belikov and Gorbunov 1991, Belikov 1993). Telemetry studies of movements have been done 
throughout the area but data to define the eastern boundary are incomplete (Belikov et al. 1998, 
Mauritzen et al. 2002). The population size estimate is unknown. Reported harvest activities 
have been limited to defense kills and an unknown number of illegal kills; these are not thought 
to be having an impact on the size of the population. However, contaminant levels in rivers 
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flowing into this area and recent information on nuclear and industrial waste disposal raise 
concerns about the possibility of environmental damage. Recent studies show that polar bears 
from the Kara Sea have some of the highest organochlorine pollution levels in the Arctic 
(Andersen et al. 2001, Lie et al. 2003). 

4. Laptev Sea (LV) 

The LV population area includes the western half of the East Siberian Sea and most of the 
Laptev Sea, including the Novosibirsk and possibly Severnaya Zemlya islands (Belikov et al. 
1998). The estimate of population size for the Laptev Sea (800-1200) is based on aerial counts of 
dens on the Severnaya Zemlya in 1982 (Belikov and Randala 1987) and on anecdotal data 
collected from 1960 through the 1980s on the number of females coming to dens on Novosibirsk 
Islands and on the mainland coast (Kistchinski 1969, Uspenski 1989). This estimate should 
therefore be regarded as preliminary. Reported harvest activities in this population are limited to 
defense kills and an apparently small but unknown number of illegal kills. The current levels of 
harvest are not thought to be having a detrimental impact on the population (Belikov et al. 2002, 
Aars et al. 2005). 

5. Chukchi Sea (CS) 

Cooperative studies between the U.S. and Russia have revealed that polar bears in this area, also 
known as the Alaska-Chukotka population, are widely distributed on the pack ice of the northern 
Bering, Chukchi, and eastern portions of the East Siberian seas (Garner et al. 1990, Garner et al. 

1 994a, Garner et al. 1 995). Based upon these telemetry studies, the western boundary of the 
population was set near Chaunskaya Bay in northeastern Russia. The eastern boundary was set at 
Icy Cape, Alaska, which also is the previous western boundary of the southern Beaufort Sea (SB) 
population (Amstrup et al. 1986, Amstrupand DeMaster 1988, Garner et al. 1990, Amstrup 
1995, Amstrup et al. 2004, Amstrup et al. 2005). This eastern boundary constitutes a large 
overlap zone with bears in the SB population. 
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Estimates of the size of the population have been derived from observations of dens, and aerial 
surveys (Chelintsev 1977, Stishov 1991a, Stishov 19916, Stishov et al. 1991). However, these 
estimates have wide ranges (ca. 200-500) and are considered to be of little value for 
management. Reliable estimates of population size based upon mark and recapture are not 
available for this region, although recent studies provide data for analyses using new spatial 
modelling techniques, as reported in the SB population section. Probabilistic distribution 
information for zones of overlap between the CS and BS populations is now available. This 
information can be used to more accurately describe sustainable harvest levels once defensible 
estimates of abundance are developed (Amstrup et al. 2004, Amstrup et al. 2005). The 
approximate boundaries of this population for illustration purposes are as described above and as 
reported previously (Lunn et al. 2002a). 

The status of the CS population, which was believed to have increased after the level of harvest 
was reduced in 1972, is now thought to be uncertain or declining (Aars et al. 2006). Measuring 
the population size remains a research challenge (Evans et al. 2003) and recent reports of 
substantial levels of illegal harvest in Russia are cause for concern. Legal harvesting activities 
are currently restricted to Inuit in western Alaska. In Alaska, average annual harvest levels 
declined by approximately 50% between the 1980s and the 1990s (Schliebe et al. 1998) and have 
remained at low levels in recent years. There are several factors potentially affecting the harvest 
level in western Alaska. The factor of greatest direct relevance is the substantial illegal harvest in 
Chukotka. In addition, other factors such as climatic change and its effects on pack ice 
distribution, as well as changing demographics and hunting effort in native communities 
(Schliebe et al. 2002) could influence the declining take. Recent measures undertaken by 
regional authorities in Chukotka may have reduced the illegal hunt (Kochnev, Kavry pers. 
comm.). The unknown rate of illegal take makes the stable designation uncertain and tentative 
and as a precaution the Chukchi population is designated as declining. 

Implementation of the United States-Russia Agreement on the Conservation and Management of 
Polar Bear is designed to ensure that a scientifically-based, sustainable management program is 
instituted. Management will include active involvement of Native hunters’ organizations from 
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Alaska and Chukotka. On December 9, 2006 the United States Congress passed the “United 
States-Russia Polar Bear Conservation and Management Act of 2006.” This Act provides the 
authorities in the U.S. to fully implement the Agreement noted earlier. 

As with the Beaufort Sea population, the primary concerns for this region are the impacts of 
climate change, human activities including industrial development within the near-shore 
environment, increases in the atmospheric and oceanic transport of contaminants into the region, 
and possible over-harvest of a stressed or declining population. 

6. Southern Beaufort Sea (SB) 

The SB polar bear population is shared between Canada and Alaska. During the early 1980s, 
radio-collared polar bears were followed from the Canadian Beaufort Sea into the eastern 
Chukchi Sea of Alaska (Amstrup et al. 1986, Amstrup and DeMaster 1988). Radio-telemetry 
data, combined with earlier tag returns from harvested bears, suggested that the SB region 
comprised a single population with a western boundary near Icy Cape, Alaska, and an eastern 
boundary near Pearce Point, NWT, Canada (Amstrup et al. 1986, Amstrup and DeMaster 1988, 
Stirling et al. 1 988). Recognition that the polar bears within this region were shared by Canada 
and Alaska prompted development of the “Polar Bear Management Agreement for the Southern 
Beaufort Sea” (Agreement) between the Inuvialuit Game Council (IGC) of Canada, and the 
North Slope Borough (NSB) of Alaska. The Agreement was ratified by both parties in 1988. The 
text of the Agreement included provisions to protect bears in dens and females with cubs, and 
stated that the annual sustainable harvest from the SB polar bear population would be shared 
between the two jurisdictions. Harvest levels also were to be reviewed annually in light of the 
best scientific information available (Treseder and Carpenter 1989, Nageak et al. 1991). An 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the Agreement during the first 10 years (Brower et al. 2002) 
concluded that the Agreement had been successful in ensuring that the total harvest, and the 
proportion of the harvest comprised of adult females, remained within sustainable limits. The 
evaluation also noted that increased monitoring efforts and continued restraint in harvesting 
females were necessary to ensure continued compliance with the provisions of the Agreement. 
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Early estimates suggested the size of the SB population was approximately 1800 polar bears, 
although uneven sampling was known to compromise the accuracy of that estimate (Amstrup et 
al. 1986, Amstrup and DeMaster 1988, Amstrup 1995). New population estimation techniques 
are emerging and continue to be refined (Amstrup et al. 2001, Amstrup et al. 2005, McDonald 
and Amstrup 2001). The field work for an intensive capture-recapture effort in the SB region, 
coordinated between the U.S. and Canada, was completed in spring 2006 and a final population 
analysis and report will be available by summer 2007. The preliminary analysis of the joint data 
was completed in June 2006. That analysis indicated the population of the region between Icy 
Cape and Pearce Point is now approximately 1500 polar bears (95% confidence intervals 
approximately 1000 - 2000). Further analyses are likely to tighten the confidence intervals, but 
not likely to change the point estimate appreciably. Although the confidence intervals of the 
current population estimate overlap the previous population estimate of 1,800, other statistical 
and ecological evidence (e.g. high recapture rates encountered in the field) suggest that the 
current population is actually smaller than has been estimated for this area in the past. 
Observations of changes in polar bear body condition and unusual hunting behaviors in polar 
bears (e.g. cannibalism, digging through solid ice to find seals) suggest foraging success may 
have declined (Amstrup et al. 2006b). These observations parallel those made in western Hudson 
Bay (see below), where changes in sea ice, caused by warmer temperatures, have caused a 
population reduction (Stirling and Parkinson 2006). Although the new SB population estimate is 
preliminary, we believe it should be used for current status assessments. 

Stirling (2002) reviewed the ecology of polar bears and seals in the Canadian sector of the 
Beaufort Sea from 1970 through 2000. Research incorporating the collection and analysis of 
radio-telemetry data in the SB region has continued on a nearly annual basis through present 
time. Recent analyses of radio-telemetry data using new spatial modelling techniques suggest 
realignment of the boundaries of the SB area (Amstrup et al. 2004, Amstrup et al. 2005). We 
now know that nearly all bears in the central coastal region of the Beaufort Sea are from the SB 
population, and that proportional representation of SB bears decreases to both the west and east. 
For example, only 50% of the bears occurring in Barrow, Alaska and Tuktoyaktuk, NWT are SB 
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bears, with the remainder being from the CS and northern Beaufort Sea (NB) populations, 
respectively. The recent radio-telemetry data indicate that bears from the SB population seldom 
reach Pearce Point, which is currently on the eastern management boundary for the SB 
population. 

Historically, a principal assumption of the Agreement was that polar bears harvested within the 
SB region came from a single population. However, our improved understanding of the spatio- 
temporal use patterns of bears in the SB region provides the foundation for improved harvest 
management, based on the geographic probability of bears occurring in specific areas at specific 
times of the year (Amstrup et al. 2005). Assignment of new boundaries based upon this 
information will probably necessitate a readjustment of the total size of the SB population, to 
correspond with a smaller geographic area. This adjustment is likely to reduce the estimated size 
of the SB population because some poiar bears formerly assigned to the SB will be re-assigned to 
the NB and CS populations. For purposes of this report, however, we continue to use the 
previously-published boundaries for the SB population. This population is assessed using the 
sustainable yield criteria previously reported. 

The primary management and conservation concerns for the SB population are: 1) climate 
warming, which continues to increase both the expanse and duration of open water in summer 
and fall; 2) human activities, including hydrocarbon exploration and development occurring 
within the near-shore environment; 3) changing atmospheric and oceanic transport of 
contaminants into the region; and 4) possible inadvertent over-harvest of the SB population, if it 
becomes increasingly nutritionally-stressed or declines due to some combination of the afore- 
mentioned threats, 

7. Northern Beaufort Sea (NB) 

Studies of movements and population estimates of polar bears in the eastern Beaufort Sea have 
been conducted using telemetry and mark-recapture at intervals since the early 1970s (Stirling et 
al. 1975, 1988, DeMasteretal. 1980, Lunnetal. 1995). As a result, it was recognized that there 
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were separate populations in the North and South Beaufort Sea areas and not a single population 
as was suspected initially (Stirling et al. 1988, Amstrup 1995, Taylor and Lee 1995, Bethke et al, 
1996). The density of polar bears using the multi-year ice north of the main study area was lower 
than it was further south. The estimate of 1,200 polar bears (Stirling et al, 1988) for the NB 
population was believed to be unbiased at the time but the northwestern coast of Banks Island 
was not completely surveyed because of perceived conflicts with guided sport hunters in the area 
at that time, A coordinated, intensive mark and recapture study covering the whole of the 
Beaufort Sea and Amundsen Gulf was completed in 2006 and a final analysis and report will 
follow. Until this new estimate is available, the previous estimate and quota will continue to be 
used for management purposes. The harvest is being closely monitored and appears to be 
sustainable (Stirling, pers. comm.) 

Recent analyses, using data from satellite tracking of female polar bears and new spatial 
modelling techniques, indicate the boundary between NB and the SB populations needs to be 
adjusted, probably expanding the area occupied by bears from NB and retracting that of SB 
(Amstrup et al. 2004, Amstrup et al. 2005). 

The primary concerns for this population are from climate warming that continues to expand 
both the expanse and duration of open water in summer and fall, changing characteristics of 
atmospheric and oceanic transport of contaminants into the region, and possible inadvertent 
over-harvest of a population stressed or declining as a result of the previous threats. 

8. Viscount Melville Sound (VM) 

A 5-year study of movements and size of the VM population, using telemetry and mark- 
recapture, was completed in 1992 (Messier et al. 1992, 1994, Taylor et al. 2002). Population 
boundaries are based on observed movements of female polar bears with satellite radio-collars 
and movements of bears tagged in and out of the study area (Bethke et al. 1996, Taylor et al. 

200 1 b). The current population estimate of 2 1 5 was based on population data collected prior to 
1993 (Taylor et al. 2002). When quotas were originally allocated in the 1970s, the size and 
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productivity of the population was thought to be greater because they occurred in such a large 
geographic area. However, this area is characterized by heavy multi-year ice and low densities of 
ringed seals (Kingsley et al. 1985), and the productivity and density of polar bears was lower 
than initially expected. Consequently, quotas were reduced and a 5-year moratorium on hunting 
began in 1994/95. Hunting resumed in 1999/2000 with an annual quota of 4 bears. 

In 1999, the former Northwest Territories was divided into two new territories: NWT and 
Nunavut, and resulted in the VM population being shared between the two jurisdictions. In 
2004/2005 the annual quota was increased to 7 bears (NWT - 4, Nunavut - 3). The population is 
regarded as severely reduced in relation to historic population size (Aars et al. 2006). 

9. Norwegian Bay (NW) 

The NW polar bear population is bounded by heavy multi-year ice to the west, islands to the 
north, east, and west, and polynyas to the south (Stirling 1980, 1997, Taylor et al. 2001b, unpubl. 
data). From data collected during mark-recapture studies, and from satellite radio-tracking of 
adult female polar bears, it appears that most of the polar bears in this population are 
concentrated along the coastal tide cracks and ridges along the north, east, and southern 
boundaries (Taylor et al. 2001b). The preponderance of heavy multi-year ice through most of the 
central and western areas has resulted in low densities of ringed seals (Kingsley et al. 1 985) and, 
consequently, low densities of polar bears. Based on preliminary data, the current estimate for 
this population based on data collected during 1993-1997 is 190 bears (Taylor et al., unpubl. 
data). Survival rate estimates for the NW population were derived from pooled Lancaster Sound 
(LS) and NW data because the populations are adjacent, and because the number of bears 
captured in Lancaster Sound was too small for reliable survival estimates. Recruitment estimates 
were derived from the standing age distribution (Taylor et al. 2000). The harvest quota for the 
NW population was reduced to 4 bears (3 males and 1 female) in 1996. This population is 
reported as declining (Aars et al. 2006). 

10. Lancaster Sound (LS) 
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The central and western portion of the LS population region is characterized by high biological 
productivity and high densities of ringed seals and polar bears (Schweinsburg et al. 1982, Stirling 
et al, 1984, Kingsley et al. 1985, Welch et al. 1992). The western third of this region (eastern 
Viscount Melville Sound) is dominated by heavy, multi-year ice and apparently low biological 
productivity, as evidenced by low densities of ringed seals (Kingsley et al. 1985). In the spring 
and summer, densities of polar bears in the western third of the area are low, however, as break- 
up occurs, polar bears move west to summer on the multi-year pack-ice. Recent information on 
the movements of adult female polar bears monitored by satellite radio-collars, and mark- 
recapture data from past years, has shown that this population is distinct from the adjoining 
Viscount Melville Sound (VM), M’Clintock Channel (MC), Gulf of Boothia (GB), BB, and 
Norwegian Bay (NW) populations (Taylor et al. 2001b). For PVA in this status report, survival 
rates of polar bears in the NW and LS populations were pooled to minimize sampling errors. The 
current population estimate of 2,541 bears is based on an analysis of both historical and current 
mark-recapture data to 1997 (Taylor et al., unpubl. data). This estimate is considerably larger 
than a previous estimate of 1,675 that included Norwegian Bay (Stirling et al. 1984), and was 
considered to be conservative. Taylor et al. (unpubl. data) also estimate a suite of survival and 
recruitment parameters (Table 2) that suggest this population has a lower recruitment rate than 
previously estimated. 

11. M’Clintock Channel (MC) 

The current population boundaries for the MC population of polar bears are based on recovery of 
tagged bears and movements of adult females with satellite telemetry collars in adjacent areas 
(Taylor and Lee 1995, Taylor et al. 2001b). These boundaries appear to be a consequence of 
large islands to the east and west, the mainland to the south, and the heavy multi-year ice in 
Viscount Melville Sound to the north. A six-year mark-recapture study covered most of this area 
in the mid-1970s (Furnell and Schweinsburg 1984). An estimate of 900 bears was derived from 
the data collected within the boundaries of the MC population, as part of a study conducted over 
a larger area of the Central Arctic (Furnell and Schweinsburg 1984). More recently, local hunters 
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suggested 900 might be too high, so the Canadian Polar Bear Technical Committee accepted a 
recommendation to reduce the estimate to 700. 

Following the completion of a mark-recapture inventory in spring 2000, the population estimate 
was 284 (Taylor et al., in press). Natural survival and recruitment rates (Table 2) were also 
estimated at values lower than previous standardized estimates (Taylor et al. 1987). The 
Government of Nunavut implemented a moratorium on hunting for the 2001/2002 and 
2002/2003 hunting seasons. The current annual quota for MC is 3 bears. The population is 
regarded as to be severely reduced (Aars et al. 2006). 

12. Gulf of Boothia (GB) 

The boundaries of the GB polar bear population are based on genetic studies (Paetkau et al. 

1 999), movements of tagged bears (Stirling et al. 1 978, Taylor and Lee 1 995), movements of 
adult females with satellite radio-collars in the Gulf of Boothia and adjacent areas (Taylor et al. 
2001b), and interpretations by local Inuit hunters of how local conditions influence the 
movements of polar bears in the area. An initial population estimate of 333 bears was derived 
from data collected as part of a study conducted over a larger area of the Central Arctic (Furnell 
and Schweinsburg 1984). Although population data from Gulf of Boothia were limited, local 
hunters reported that the population was stable or had increased since the time of the Central 
Arctic polar bear survey. Based on Inuit knowledge, recognition of sampling deficiencies, and 
polar bear densities in other areas, in the 1990s an interim estimate of 900 for the GB population 
was established. 

Following the completion of a mark-recapture inventory in spring 2000, the population was 
estimated to number 1,523 bears (Taylor et al., unpubl. data). Natural survival and recruitment 
rates (Table 2) were estimated at values higher than the previous standardized estimates (Taylor 
etal. 1987), 

13. Foxe Basin (FB) 
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Based on 12 years of mark-recapture studies, tracking of female bears with conventional radios, 
and satellite tracking of adult females in Western Hudson Bay and southern Hudson Bay, the FB 
population of polar bears appears to occur in Foxe Basin, northern Hudson Bay, and the western 
end of Hudson Strait (Taylor and Lee 1995). During the ice-free season, polar bears are 
concentrated on Southampton Island and along the Wager Bay coast and significant numbers of 
bears are also encountered on the islands and coastal regions throughout the Foxe Basin area. A 
total population estimate of 2,1 19 bears was developed in 1996 (Taylor, unpubl. data) from a 
mark-recapture analysis based on tetracycline biomarkers (Taylor and Lee 1994). The marking 
effort was conducted during the ice-free season and distributed throughout the entire area. The 
population estimate is believed to be accurate, but dated. Simulation studies suggest that the 
harvest prior to 1996 reduced the population from about 3,000 bears in the early 1970s to about 
2,100 bears in 1996. Harvest levels were reduced in 1996 to permit slow recovery of this 
population, provided that the kill in Qudbec did not increase. 

In December 2004, TEK indicated that the population had increased. After consultations with 
native communities, Nunavut increased the harvest quota to a level consistent with a population 
level of 2,300 bears. Co-management discussions with Quebec are ongoing. Survival and 
recruitment rates used for risk assessment are based on the rates obtained for the adjacent BB 
population (Taylor et al. 2005). 

14. Western Hudson Bay (WH) 

The distribution, abundance, and population boundaries of the WH polar bear population have 
been the subject of research programs since the late 1960s (Stirling et al. 1977b, Stirling et al. 
1999, Derocher and Stirling 1995a .Derocher and Stirling 1995b, Taylor and Lee 1995, Lunn et 
al. 1997). Over 80% of the adult population is marked, and there are extensive records from 
capture-recapture studies and tag returns from polar bears killed by Inuit hunters. During the 
open water season, the WH population appears to be geographically segregated from the 
Southern Hudson Bay (SH) population to the east and the FB population to the north. During the 
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winter and spring, the 3 populations mix extensively on the sea ice covering Hudson Bay 
(Stirling et al. 1977b, Derocher and Stirling 1990, Stirling and Derocher 1993, Taylor and Lee 
1995). The size of the WH population was estimated to be 1,200 bears in autumn, in 1988 and 
1 995 (Derocher and Stirling 1 995a, Lunn et al. 1 997). At that time, the size of the WH 
population appeared to be stable, and the harvest was believed to be sustainable. 

Over the past three decades, there have been significant declines in the body condition of adult 
male and female polar bears, and in the proportion of independent yearlings captured during the 
open water season in Western Hudson Bay (Derocher and Stirling 1992, 19956, Stirling and 
Lunn 1 997, Stirling et al. 1 999, Lunn and Stirling, unpubl. data). Over the same period, the 
average date of spring break-up of the sea ice in the region has advanced by three weeks (Stirling 
et al. 1999, 2004), presumably due to increasing spring air temperatures. Warming rates in 
Western Hudson Bay between 1971 and 2001 ranged from a minimum 0.5° C per decade at 
Churchill, Manitoba, to 0.8° C per decade at Chesterfield Inlet, Nunavut (Gagnon and Gough 
2005), Stirling et al. (1999) documented a significant correlation between the timing of sea ice 
break-up and the body condition of adult female polar bears (i.e. early break-up was associated 
with poor body condition). Stirling et al. (1999) also suggested that the declines in various life 
history parameters of polar bears in Western Hudson Bay were the result of nutritional stress 
associated with the trend toward earlier break-up, which in turn appears to be due to long-term 
warming (Stirling and Parkinson 2006). 

An updated analysis of capture-recapture data from the WH population was completed in 2005 
(Regehr et al., in prep.). Between 1987 and 2004, the estimated number of polar bears in the WH 
population declined from 1,194 to 935, a reduction of about 22%. This decline appears to have 
been initiated by progressive declines in the body condition and survival of cubs, subadults, and 
bears 20 years of age and older, caused by the earlier break-up of spring sea ice. Once the 
population began to decline because of changing environmental conditions, the existing harvest 
was no longer sustainable, and the additive effects of climate change and over-harvest most 
likely accelerated the decline in abundance between 1987 and 2004, The harvest sex ratio of 2 
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males per female has resulted in skewed sex ratio within the population of 65% female and 35% 
male polar bears (Regehr et al., unpubl. data). 

Concurrent with the recent re-assessment of the size of the WH population, an increased number 
of polar bears have been reported in and around human settlements along the coast of Western 
Hudson Bay. In some communities, this increase in polar bear sightings has been interpreted as 
evidence that the size of the WH population is increasing. Based on this perception, the 
government of Nunavut in December 2004 increased its quota for the number of polar bears that 
could be harvested from the WH population from 55 to 64 polar bears. In order to sustain this 
increased level of harvest, Nunavut estimated that the size of the WH population would have to 
be at least 1,400 bears which is the population estimate currently used by Nunavut for 
management purposes. An alternate explanation for the apparent increase in polar bears in the 
vicinity of human settlements and hunting camps is that, because of declines in body condition 
associated with the earlier sea ice break-up, polar bears in Western Hudson Bay have less time to 
accumulate the fat reserves that they depend on during the open water season. As polar bears 
deplete their fat reserves toward the end of the open water season, they are more likely to seek 
alternative food sources around human settlements to sustain themselves until freeze-up (Stirling 
and Parkinson 2006). 

15. Southern Hudson Bay (SH) 

Boundaries of the SH polar bear population are based on movements of marked bears and 
telemetry studies (Jonkel et al. 1976, Kolenosky and Prevett 1983, Kolenosky et al. 1992, Taylor 
and Lee 1995). Recently completed research using satellite telemetry collared bears was aimed at 
refining the boundaries of this population and estimating the population size and rates of birth 
and death (Obbard et al., unpubl. data). The current estimate of the size of the population comes 
from a 3-year (1984-1986) mark-recapture study, conducted mainly along the Ontario coastline 
(Kolenosky et al. 1992). This study and the more recent telemetry data have documented 
seasonal fidelity to the Ontario coast during the ice-free season, and some intermixing with the 
WH and FB populations during months when the bay is frozen over. In 1988, the results of a 
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modelling workshop included an increase in the population estimate from 900 to 1 ,000 bears 
because portions of the eastern and western coastal areas were not included during original 
sampling. Additionally, the area away from the coast may have been under-sampled due to 
difficulties in detecting polar bears inland in treed habitat (i.e. below the tree line). Thus, some 
classes of bears, especially pregnant females, may have been under-sampled. The estimate of 
1,000 bears in this status report is considered dated. The final year of a mark-recapture inventory 
was completed in fall 2005 and a new population estimate should be available soon. 

Based on the estimate of 1,000 bears, the total harvest by Nunavut, Ontario, and Quebec appears 
to be sustainable. Recent analysis of coastal survey data (Stirling et al. 2004) suggests that polar 
bear numbers in SH have remained unchanged in recent years. A pattern of decline in body 
condition was documented for the SH population when comparing bears captured in 1 984-86 
with those captured in 2000-04 (Obbard et al, 2006); however, it is unknown whether changes in 
demographic parameters like those described by Stirling et al. (1999) and Derocher et al. (2004) 
have occurred. 


16. Kane Basin (KB) 

Based on the movements of adult females with satellite telemetry collars and recaptures of 
tagged animals, the boundaries of the KB polar bear population include the North Water Polynya 
(to the south of KB), and Greenland and Ellesmere Island to the west, north, and east (Taylor et 
al. 2001b). Polar bears in Kane Basin do not differ genetically from those in Baffin Bay (Paetkau 
et al. 1999). Prior to 1997, this population was essentially unharvested in Canadian territory 
because of its distance from Grise Fiord, the closest Canadian community, and because 
conditions for travel in the region are typically difficult. However, this population has 
occasionally been harvested by hunters from Grise Fiord since 1997, and continues to be 
harvested on the Greenland side of Kane Basin. In some years, Greenland hunters have also 
harvested polar bears in western Kane Basin and Smith Sound (Rosing-Asvid and Born 1990, 
1995), 
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Few polar bears were encountered by researchers along the Greenland coast from 1994 through 
1 997, possibly because of previously intense harvest pressure by Greenland hunters. The current 
estimate of the KB population is 164 (Taylor, unpubl. data) and the best estimate of the 
Greenland kill is 10 bears per year during 1999-2003 (Bom 2005b, Born and Sonne 2005). 
However, the actual number being taken by Greenland hunters is uncertain (Born 2001, Born and 
Sonne 2005) and must be validated. The Canadian quota for this population is 5 and if Canadian 
Inuit continue to harvest from this area, over-harvest and population depletion could occur. The 
annual combined Canadian and Greenlandic take of 10-15 from the KB population is 
unsustainable (Table 1). This population is classified as declining by the PBSG (Aars et at. 
2006). Although the habitat appears suitable for polar bears on both the Greenland and Canadian 
sides of Kane Basin, the densities of polar bears on the Greenland side were much lower than on 
the Canadian side, suggesting that this population may have been larger in past years, and could 
be managed for population increase. Co-management discussions between Greenland and 
Canada are continuing. Greenland has decided to move to a quota system taking effect on 1 
January 2006 (Lonstrup 2005). The total 2006 quota is 30 bears for the municipality of Qaanaaq 
(NW Greenland) that harvest polar bears in Kane Basin. However, it has not been specifically 
stated how many of the 30 bears can be taken in Kane Basin. 


17. Baffin Bay (BB) 

Based on the movements of adult females with satellite collars and recaptures of tagged animals, 
the area in which the BB population occurs is bounded by the North Water Polynya to the north, 
Greenland to the east and Baffin Island to the west (Taylor and Lee 1995, Taylor et al. 2001b). A 
relatively distinct southern boundary at Cape Dyer, Baffin Island, is evident from the movements 
of tagged bears (Stirling et al. 1980) and recent movement data from polar bears monitored by 
satellite telemetry (Taylor et al. 2001b). A study of microsatellite variation did not reveal any 
genetic differences between polar bears in Baffin Bay and Kane Basin, although Baffin Bay 
bears differed significantly from Davis Strait and Lancaster Sound bears (Paetkau et al. 1999). 
An initial population estimate of 300-600 bears was based on mark-recapture data collected in 
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spring 1984-1989 in which the capture effort was restricted to shore-fast ice and the floe edge 
off northeast Baffin Island (Schweinsburg and Lee, unpubl. data). However, recent work has 
shown that an unknown proportion of the population is typically offshore during the spring and, 
therefore, unavailable for capture. A second study was carried out annually during the months of 
September and October 1993-1997, when all polar bears were ashore in summer retreat areas on 
Bylot and Baffin islands (Taylor el al. 2005). Based on those data Taylor et al. (2005) estimated 
the number of polar bears at 2,074 bears. 

The BB population is shared with Greenland, which until January 1, 2006 did not limit the 
number of polar bears harvested. Using mark-recapture, Taylor et al. (2005) estimated the 
Greenland annual removal at 1 8-35 bears for the period of 1 993-1997. However, Bom (2002) 
had reported that the estimated Greenland average annual catch of polar bears from the BB 
population was 73 inl993-1998. More recently, Bom and Sonne (2006) indicated the BB 
average annual kill from 1999-2003 for Greenland was 115 (range: 68-206 bears per year) with 
an increasing trend. In December 2004, based on reports from Inuit hunters that polar bear 
numbers in BB had grown substantially, Nunavut increased its BB polar bear quota from 64 to 
1 05 bears. 

The BB population appears to be substantially over-harvested and is classified as declining by 
the PBSG (Aars et al. 2006, Stirling and Parkinson 2006). The current (2004) estimate of 
population size is less than 1 ,600 bears based on simulations using the pooled Canadian and 
Greenland harvest records (Table 1). Co-management discussions between Greenland and 
Canada are ongoing. Greenland introduced polar bear quotas taking effect on January 1, 2006. If 
the total 2006-quota for those municipalities in NW and W Greenland that catch bears from the 
BB populations (i.e. Qaanaaq to Sisimiut) is summed, a total of 97 polar bears can be taken in 
Greenland from BB (assuming that 20 of a quota of 30 in Qaanaaq are taken from BB; see Kane 
Basin). 

18. Davis Strait (DS) 
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Based on the movements made by tagged animals and, more recently, of adult females with 
satellite telemetry, the DS population includes polar bears in the Labrador Sea, eastern Hudson 
Strait, Davis Strait south of Cape Dyer, and along the eastern edge of the Davis Strait-southern 
Baffin Bay pack ice. When bears occur in the latter area they are subject to catch from 
Greenlanders (Stirling and Kiliaan 1980, Stirling et al. 1980, Taylor and Lee 1995, Taylor et al. 
2001b). A genetic study (Paetkau et al. 1999) indicated significant differences between bears 
from Davis Strait and both Baffin Bay and Foxe Basin. The initial population estimate of 900 
bears for the DS population (Stirling et al. 1980) was based on a subjective correction from the 
original mark-recapture estimate of 726 bears, which was felt to be too low because of possible 
bias in the sampling. In 1993, the Canadian Polar Bear Technical Committee increased the 
estimate to 1,400 bears to account for bias in sampling created by the inability of researchers to 
survey the extensive area of offshore pack ice (Stirling and Taylor, unpubl. data). Traditional 
ecological knowledge also suggested that the population had increased over the last 20 years. 
The principal justification for this adjustment is based on the observation that the annual harvest 
has been sustained for the last 20 years and on non-quantitative observations that continue to 
suggest the population has increased. 

The PBSG has indicated that the DS population was either stable or perhaps declining due to 
over-harvest (PBSG 1995, 1998, 2002). However, in December 2004, Nunavut increased its 
polar bear quota in DS from 34 to 46 bears based on Inuit reports that the population had 
increased since 1996. In order to sustain this increased level of harvest, Nunavut estimated that 
the size of the DS population would have to be at least 1,650 bears; this is the population 
estimate currently used by Nunavut for management purposes. A mark-recapture study is 
currently underway to assess the size of the DS population. Within Canada, this population is 
harvested by Inuit from Nunavut, Quebec, and Labrador. The combined harvest by Canadian 
jurisdictions and Greenland (ca. 1 per year in Greenland during 1999-2003, Born and Sonne 
2006) totalled 65 (Table 1). Co-management discussions between Greenland and Canada are 
continuing (Lonstrup 2005). Greenland introduced polar bear quotas taking effect on 1 January 
2006. If the total 2006 quota for those municipalities in West Greenland (i.e. Maniitsoq and 
Nuuk) that catch bears from the DS population is summed, a total of 5 polar bears can be taken 
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in Greenland from the DS population. A population inventory began in summer of 2005 to 
develop a scientific estimate of population numbers. Survival and recruitment rates used for risk 
assessment are based on the rates obtained for the adjacent BB population (Taylor et al. 2005). 

19. Arctic Basin (AB) 

The AB population is a geographic catch-all to account for bears that may be resident in areas of 
the circumpolar Arctic that are not clearly part of other populations. Polar bears occur at very 
low densities in this region, and it is known that bears from other populations use the area 
(Durner and Amstrup 1995). As climate change continues, it is anticipated that this area may 
become more important for polar bears as a refugia but a large part of the area is over the deepest 
waters of the Arctic Ocean and biological productivity is thought to be low (Gosselin et al. 

1997). 


C. PBSG Status Summary 

Table 3 summarizes the current status for 1 8 populations (excluding the Arctic Basin) as: data 
deficient (6); reduced (4); severely reduced (2); and not reduced (6). The table summarizes 
observed or predicted trends for the populations as follows; data deficient (6); increasing (2); 
declining (5); and stable (5). The estimated risk for population declines due to harvest within the 
next 10 years was categorized as: no estimate (7); very high (3); higher (2); lower (4); and very 
low (2). 

For six populations, data and information were insufficient to make assessments or prediction of 
status or trend. One of these populations, the Chukchi Sea, is thought to be in decline due in part 
to severe overharvest during the past 10-15 years. Accurate biological data to assess status, trend 
and risk to population was not available for six of the populations. Of the populations for which 
data are available to assess status and trend, only two are noted to be increasing, and both of 
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these populations had been severely reduced in the past and are recovering under conservative 
harvest limits. The two populations that have long time series of data, Western Hudson Bay and 
Southern Beaufort Sea, are both declining. Due to large confidence intervals for the earlier SB 
abundance estimate a statistically significant measure of trend is, however, not possible. 

Anthropogenic and natural changes in Arctic environments, as well as recognition of the 
shortcomings of our knowledge of polar bear ecology, are increasing the uncertainties of polar 
bear management. Higher temperatures and erratic weather fluctuations, which are symptoms of 
global climate change, are increasing across the range of polar bears. Following the predictions 
of climate modellers, such changes have been most prevalent in Arctic regions (Stirling and 
Derocher 1993, Stirling and Lunn 1997, Stirling et al. 1999, Derocher et al. 2004), and have 
already altered local and global sea-ice conditions (Gioersen and Campbell 1991, Vinnikov et al. 

1 999, Serreze et al. 2000, Parkinson and Cavalieri 2002, Comiso 2002a, 2003, Holland and Bitz 
2003, Gough et al. 2004). Because changes in sea-ice are known to alter polar bear numbers and 
productivity (Stirling and Lunn 1997, Stirling et al. 1999, Derocher et al. 2004), effects of global 
climate change can only increase future uncertainty and may increase risks to the welfare of 
polar bear populations. 

Persistent organic pollutants, which reach Arctic regions via air and water currents, and their 
potential effects, also increase uncertainty for the welfare of polar bears. Although our 
understanding of polar bear population dynamics has greatly improved with increasing 
development of analysis methods (Lebreton et al. 1992, Amstrup et al. 2001, McDonald and 
Amstrup 2001, Manly et al, 2003, Taylor et al. 2002, Taylor et al. 2005) a need for continued 
collection of accurate and timely population data in order to minimize uncertainty brought about 
by environmental change. 


V. Discussion of Listing Factors 

The Act identifies five factors to be considered in evaluating a species for listing: (1) The 
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present or threatened destruction, modification, or curtailment of the species’ habitat or range; 

(2) overutilization for commercial, recreational, scientific, or educational purposes; (3) disease or 
predation; (4) the inadequacy of existing regulatory mechanisms; and (5) other natural or 
manmade factors affecting the species’ continued existence. 

In the context of the ESA, the term “threatened species” means any species (or subspecies) or, 
for vertebrates. Distinct Population Segment (DPS) that is likely to become an endangered 
species within the foreseeable future throughout all or a significant portion of its range. The 
term “endangered species” means any species that is in danger of extinction throughout all or a 
significant portion of its range. The principal considerations in the determination of whether or 
not a species warrants listing as a threatened or an endangered species under the ESA are the 
threats that now confront the species, and the probability that the species will persist in “the 
foreseeable future.” The ESA does not define the term “foreseeable future,” The lUCN/Polar 
Bear Specialist Group, in reassessing the status of polar bears globally in June 2005, applied the 
criteria described in the lUCN/SSC Red List process and three generations as the time span. 
Generations, as defined by lUCN, are calculated as the age of sexual maturity (5 years) plus 50% 
of the length of the life time reproductive period (20 years). Based on these calculations, the 
projected period for 1 generation was calculated at 15 years and the projected period for 3 
generations was calculated as 45 years. 

For other species evaluated for listing as threatened, such as the Yellowstone cutthroat trout 
(Oncorhynchus clarki bouvieri), the status assessment report (May et al. 2003) considered the 
“foreseeable future” to be 4 to 10 generations, depending on the productivity of the environment. 
For the greater sage grouse {Cenirocercus urophasianus) the status review agreed by consensus 
that given all of the uncertainties, a reasonable timeframe for “foreseeable future” for the 
threatened definition was approximately 30 to 100 years [approximately 10 greater sage-grouse 
generations or 2 sagebrush habitat regeneration cycles(70 FR 2244)]. These time frames were 
considered reasonable and appropriate for each status review as the time frame is long enough to 
take into account multi-generational dynamics of life-history and ecological adaptation, yet short 
enough to incorporate social and political change that affects species management. 
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In this status review we have adopted the three generation limit from the lUCN Red List criteria 
for analysis. Given the lUCN criteria, the life-history and population dynamics of polar bears, 
documented changes to date in both multi-year and annual sea ice, and the direction of projected 
rates of change of sea ice in future decades, we chose 45 years as the “foreseeable future”. 

We examined each of the listing factors in the context of present-day distribution of polar bear. 
We incorporate by reference published information on each of the listing factors. The evaluation 
of the five factors with respect to polar bear populations is presented below. 


A. Present or Threatened Destruction, Modification, or Curtailment of the 
Species’ Habitat or Range 


1. Arctic Climate Change- Overview 


Recently, two comprehensive reports prepared by panels of leading scientists have been 
published that describe the current state of climate change globally and the impact on the Arctic 
specifically. The first report, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Changes, Climate Change 
2001: The Scientific Basis (IPCC 2001), is a detailed assessment of current and predicted future 
climates around the globe. The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) was 
established by World Meterological Organization and United Nations Environment Programme 
to assess scientific, technical and socio-economic information relevant for the understanding of 
climate change, its potential impacts and options for adaptation and mitigation. The other 
document, Arctic Climate Impact Assessment (ACIA 2005), addresses the changes that will 
likely occur in the Arctic and their consequences. The ACIA report was an international project 
of the Arctic Council and the International Arctic Science Committee (lASC), to evaluate and 
synthesize knowledge on climate variability, climate change, and increased ultraviolet radiation 
and their consequences. This assessment was prepared over a period of five years by an 
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international team of over 300 scientists, other experts, and knowledgeable members of the 
indigenous communities. Shorter overview of observational evidence of Arctic change, in 
addition to changes in sea ice including shrinking glaciers, thawing permafrost, and Arctic 
greening, are given by Morison et ai, (2000), Sturm et al. (2003) and by Comiso and Parkinson 
(2004), and Parkinson (in press). 


Observed Changes in Arctic Sea Ice 

Sea ice is the defining characteristic of the marine Arctic (ACIA 2005). It is the primary method 
through which the Arctic exerts leverage on global climate, by mediating the exchange of 
radiation, sensible heat, and momentum between the atmosphere and the ocean (ACIA 2005). 
This section describes observed changes in Arctic sea ice over the past several decades. 

Sea ice extent and thickness . Sea-ice extent in the Arctic has a strong seasonal cycle. It is 
typically at its maximum [14-15 million square kilometers (sq km)] in March and minimum (6-7 
million sq km) in September (Parkinson et al. 1999). There is considerable interannual 
variability both in the maximum and minimum extent of sea ice. In addition, there are decadal 
and inter-decadal fluctuations in the areal sea-ice extent due to changes in atmospheric pressure 
patterns and their associated winds, continental discharge, and influx of Atlantic and Pacific 
waters (Gloersen 1995, Mysak and Manak 1989, Kwok 2000, Parkinson 2000b, Polyakov et al. 
2003, Rigor et ai. 2002, Zakharov 1994). 

Observations have shown a decline in late summer Arctic sea ice extent of 7.7 % per decade and 
in the perennial sea ice area of 9.8 % per decade (Stroeve et al. 2005, Comiso 2006), a lesser 
decline of 2.7 % per decade in yearly averaged sea ice extents (Parkinson and Cavalieri 2002). 
The estimated rate of decrease in late summer sea ice coverage has increased as the satellite data 
record has lengthened: From 1978 through 2001 the trend was -6.5 % per decade, through 2002 
it increased to -7,3 % per decade, and through 2004 it was -7.8 % per decade. Record low 
minimum extents in the ice cover during the last four years (2002-2005) caused an acceleration 
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of the negative trend in the extent of the perennial ice cover (i.e. summer ice minima) from - 
6,5% per decade to -8.5% per decade (Stroeve et al., in press, Comiso 2006). 

Observations have likewise shown a thinning of the Arctic sea ice of 32 % from the 1 960s and 
1970s to the 1990s in some local areas (Rothrock et al, 1999, Yu, Y. et al. 2004), with an overall 
thinning of about 2.5-3.75 % per decade (ACIA 2005). Lindsay and Zhang (2005) suggest that 
feedback mechanisms caused a tipping point in Arctic sea ice thinning in the late 1980s, 
sustaining the continual decline in the sea ice cover. Zhang and Walsh (2006) investigated the 
reproduction of the sea ice state in the IPCC models and found generally consistent results and 
an amplified seasonal cycle in sea ice area. They found that the model predicts multiyear ice 
area shrinks more rapidly than the total sea ice area, which is consistent with observational 
studies (Johannessen et al. 1999, Comiso 2002b). As multiyear ice is generally much thicker 
than first-year ice, a decline in the multiyear iee amplifies the seasonal melting of the sea ice. 

The predominant reasons for amplified decreases in the extent of sea ice are; (a) the sea ice 
albedo feedback (i.e. less sea ice cover, which has a high reflectivity, causes more absorption of 
solar radiation in the ocean and hence more heat storage in the ocean, and a warmer ocean 
further delays formation of new sea ice cover in the fall); (b) the thinning of the sea ice 
(including the reduction in perennial ice (Comiso 2002b), which leads to more rapid melting of 
sea ice; (c) an increase in melt season length (Stroeve et al., in press, Comiso 2006) which 
enhances the ice albedo feedback, and decrease in ice season length (Parkinson 2000b), which 
limits the winter ice extent and the average thickness of ice during the season; and (d) the recent 
transport of multiyear ice out of the Arctic Ocean (Lindsay and Zhang 2005, Kwok et al. 2005). 

In addition to these direct sea ice processes, oceanic circulation plays an important role. Pierce et 
al. (2006) compared ocean temperature observations with results from two climate models that 
include anthropogenic forcing and found close agreement. Both model and observation show the 
largest increase in ocean temperature in the North Atlantic. Similarly, Polyakov et al. (2005) 
analyzed ocean observations of the Atlantic Water (a water mass that enters the Arctic Ocean 
and Barents Sea via the Norwegian Sea) and concluded that the Arctic Ocean is in transition 
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towards a warmer state, which has implications for the Arctic sea ice cover. The variability in 
both the temperature and velocity of the inflow of Atlantic waters in the Barents Sea appears to 
drive changes in the Arctic surface air temperature (Goose and Holland 2005). 

Melt period . The length of melt period is considered an important factor affecting sea ice cover, 
especially ice thickness (Hakkinen and Mellor 1990, Laxon et al. 2003). An accumulating body 
of observations points to an earlier melt onset in spring and lengthening of the melt season, 
favoring less total ice cover at summer’s end (Stroeve et al. 2005). Comiso (2003) examined 
trends from 1981 to 2001 using satellite thermal infrared (AVHRR) data on surface 
temperatures, and calculated an increase in the melt season of 10-17 days per decade. 
Subsequently, Comiso (2005) evaluated 1981-2003 AVHRR data and determined that the length 
of the sea ice melt season is increasing at a rate of approximately 13.1 days per decade. This 
result is different from Comiso’s (2003) previous estimates for sea ice in that ocean areas that 
become ice-free in spring and summer are included in the analysis. Comiso (2005) states that the 
relatively high value is probably an important reason for the current rapid decline of the 
perennial ice cover. Note that a longer melt period means a shorter ice growth season which also 
means less extent and thickness of the ice cover. 

Further support for extended melt periods comes from Belchansky and Douglas (2004) based on 
passive microwave satellite retrievals (SSM/I) (Stroeve et al. 2005). Belchansky and Douglas 
(2004) found that “consecutive year changes (1994-2001) in January multiyear ice volume were 
significantly correlated with duration of the intervening melt season.” 

In 2005, NSIDC reported that for 2002-2005, melt began earlier on average in all four years, and 
was most widespread in 2002 and 2005 (NSIDC 2005). The 2005 melt season arrived the 
earliest, occurring approximately 17 days before the mean melt onset date (NSIDC 2005). 

Early onset of melt can have other consequences as well. For example, according to Derocher et 
al. (2004), in the Western Hudson Bay, break-up of the annual ice is now occurring 
approximately 2,5 weeks earlier than it did 30 years ago (Stirling et al. 1 999, Stirling and 
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Parkinson 2006. Stirling and Lunn, unpubl. data). An advanced date of ice break-up in recent 
years may also be inferred from qualitave evaluation of satellite data for the Arctic. 

The longer melt season is linked to a shorter ice season throughout much of the seasonal sea ice 
region. Maps of the trend in ice-season length from 1979 through 1996 as determined from 
satellite data show the ice season decreasing by as much as 8 days per year in the eastern Barents 
Sea and by lesser amounts throughout much of the rest of the Arctic (Parkinson 2000a). 

Land-fast ice . Fast ice grows seaward from a coast and remains in place throughout the winter. 
Typically, it is stabilized by grounded pressure ridges at its outer edge, and therefore extends to 
the draft limit of such ridges, usually about 20 to 30 m. Fast ice is found along the coasts of 
Siberia, the White Sea, northern of Greenland, the Canadian Archipelago, Hudson Bay, and 
western and northern Alaska. 

Poivnvas . Polynyas are semi-permanent open water regions ranging in area up to thousands of 
square kilometers. Flaw leads occur at the border of fast ice when offshore winds separate the 
drift ice from the fast ice. Polynyas and flaw leads are environmentally important for several 
reasons (AMAP 1998); 

• they are areas of high heat loss to the atmosphere; 

• they typically form the locus of sea-ice breakup in spring; 

• they are often locations of intense biological activity; and 

• they are regions of deep-water formation. 

Other Observed Changes in Arctic Climate 

Observed recent trends for various snow and ice parameters of the Arctic cryosphere (taken 
largely from Table 18.3 of ACIA 2005) are briefly summarized as follows: 

Snow cover Snow-cover extent in the Northern Hemisphere has decreased by 5 

to 10% since 1972; trends of such magnitude are rare in Global 
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Climate Model (GCM) simulations. 

Glaciers Glaciers throughout the Northern Hemisphere have shrunk 

dramatically over the past few decades (Dyurgerov and Meier 
1 997), contributing about 0. 1 5 to 0.30 mm/yr to the average rate of 
sea-level rise in the 1990s. 

Permafrost Permafrost temperatures in most of the Arctic and subarctic have 

increased by several tenths of a degree to as much as 2 to 3 “C 
(depending on location) since the early 1970s. Permafrost thawing 
has accompanied the warming. 

River discharge River discharge has increased over much of the Arctic during the 

past few decades and the spring discharge pulse is occurring earlier. 

Breakup and freeze-up Earlier breakup and later freeze-up of rivers and lakes across much 
of the Arctic have lengthened the ice-free season by 1 to 3 weeks. 

Global average sea level rose between 1 0 and 20 cm during the 20th 
century (IPCC 2001). This change was amplified or moderated in 
particular regions by tectonic motion or isostatic rebound. 

Observations suggest that precipitation has increased by 
approximately 8 % across the Arctic over the past 100 years, 
although measurement uncertainties and the sparseness of data from 
certain regions limit confidence in these results . In addition to the 
overall increase, changes in the characteristics of precipitation have 
also been observed. Much of the precipitation increase appears to 
be coming as rain, mostly in winter and to a lesser extent in autumn 
and spring. The increasing winter rains, which fall on top of 
existing snow, cause faster snowmelt. Rain-on-snow events have 
increased significantly across much of the Arctic. For example, 
over the past 50 years in western Russia, rain-on-snow events have 
increased by 50 %. 

Projected Changes in Arctic Climate 


Sea-level rise 


Precipitation 


Background . To assess future climate change impacts on ecosystems, possible changes in 
physical climate parameters must first be projected (ACIA 2005), Physical climate change 
projections must, in turn, be calculated from changes in external factors that can affect the 
physical climate (ACIA 2005). Physically-based climate models are used to obtain climate 
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scenarios - plausible representations of future climate that are consistent with assumptions about 
future emissions of greenhouse gases and other pollutants (i.e. emissions scenarios) and with 
present understanding of the effects of increased atmospheric concentrations of these 
components on the climate (ACIA 2005). In its Third Assessment Report, the IPCC (2001) 
produced a Special Report on Emissions Scenarios (SRES) to project a variety of future 
emissions scenarios that encompass a range of possible futures based on how societies, 
economies, and energy technologies are likely to evolve, and can be used to estimate the likely 
range of future emissions that affect the climate (ACIA 2005), 

Of the various types of climate models, global coupled atmosphere-ocean general circulation 
models (AOGCMs) are widely acknowledged as the principal, and most promising rapidly 
developing tools for simulating the response of the global climate system to increasing green 
house gas (OHG) concentrations. In its Third Assessment Report, the IPCC (2001) concluded 
that state-of-the-art AOGCMs in existence at the turn of the century provided “credible 
simulations of climate, at least down to subcontinental scales and over temporal scales from 
seasonal to decadal”, and as a class were “suitable tools to provide useful projections of the 
future climate” (McAvaney et al. 2001). 

Projected temperature and sea level changes . The IPCC report states that the “global average 
temperature and sea level are projected to rise under all IPCC SRES scenarios.” The globally 
averaged surface temperature is projected to increase by somewhere between 1 .4 and 5.8° C over 
the period 1990 to 2100 depending on model parameters and the assumptions made on future 
CO 2 emissions. The projected rate of warming is much larger than the observed changes during 
the 20th century and is very likely to be without precedent during at least the last 10,000 years. 
Specifically for the Arctic, models suggest that global warming is amplified in high northern 
latitudes (Holland and Bitz 2003). A comparison of results from 15 models has shown that the 
range of simulated polar warming in the Arctic is from 1 .7 to 4.3 times the global mean warming 
(Holland and Bitz 2003). Furthermore, the IPCC reports says “There is new and stronger 
evidence that most of the warming observed over the last 50 years is attributable to human 
activities” and “human influences will continue to change atmospheric composition throughout 
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the 21“ century”. Hansen et al. (2005) suggest that the warming trend would change 
considerably if actions were taken soon enough to keep the atmospheric gases from increasing. 

Projected changes in sea ice cover . For the future, ail evidence points to the likelihood of 
continued Arctic warming and continued decreases in the Arctic sea ice cover in the 21“ century 
(Comiso 2006), due to increasing global temperatures despite a large degree of uncertainty of the 
actual increase. The anthropogenic climate change impact on sea ice cover is implicated in 
Vinnikov et at. (1999) and Johannessen et al. (2004) who have shown that the observed decrease 
in Arctic sea ice extent cannot be explained by natural climate variations. Although there is a 
large degree of uncertainty regarding the actual increase in global temperature, because of the 
long residence time of CO 2 in the atmosphere, even a rapid reduction in CO 2 emissions would 
not stop an increase in global temperature unless the countering cooling effects of aerosols or 
other factors are stronger than currently thought. Extrapolation of linear trends into the future 
and different model assumptions, results in large uncertainties about the future of the Arctic sea 
ice. Gregory et al. (2002) used four IPCC Special Report on Emission Scenarios (SRES) to 
model the future of the Arctic sea ice, including extreme scenarios for global temperatures 
increases of (a) 1.9K and (b) 4.2K between 1990 and 2090. For scenario (a) the September sea 
ice area is projected to decrease from its current value of 4 million sq km in September to less 
than 2 million sq km by 2100. For scenario (b), however, the Arctic is projected to be sea ice free 
in summer by 2080. Using results from 12 IPCC 4"’ Assessment models, the analysis of Zhang 
and Walsh (2006) projects a transition towards a seasonal sea ice cover particularly in SRES 
scenarios. They also note that natural variability does not appear to have a significant impact on 
the trends. With the amplification of global warming in the Arctic region, there is a strong 
likelihood of no sea ice cover during summer in the Arctic Ocean by the end of the 21 st century 
(Johannessen et al. 2004). During the satellite era, the Arctic winter ice maximum had been 
basically stable with the trend in extent being negative but only about -1.5% per decade. Such 
modest trend compared to the trend during the summer minima of about -8.5% per decade was 
puzzling since the effect of greenhouse warming was projected by models to be pronounced 
during the winter when the region is in darkness and long wave radiation is dominant. This may 
change soon with the observation of record low extents during winter maxima in 2005 and also 
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in 2006 (Comiso, in press). The winter maximum extent in 2005 and 2006 were both about 6% 
lower than average values indicating significant decline in the winter ice cover, in both cases, 
the observed surface temperatures were also significantly warmer and the onset of freeze-up was 
later than normal. In both years, onset of melt also happened early. A continued decline would 
mean an advance to the north of the 0“C isotherm and a warmer ocean in the peripheral seas of 
the Arctic. This in turn would cause further decline in the winter ice cover. More abrupt and 
earlier change in sea ice extant has also been shown by Holland el. al. (2006), whose modeling 
studies indicate possible significant and abrupt changes to Arctic sea ice cover by as early as 
mid-2f century. The research team indicated that heat absorption in open ice-free waters was 
operating to accelerate the rate of warming and loss of additional ice. The research indicated that 
future changes in sea ice may more dramatic than any changes observed to date. The modeling 
effort involved simulation tests to validate observed patterns of changes in sea-ice. 

Land- fast ice . Fast ice is not explicitly included in climate model scenarios (ACIA 2005). 
Although reductions in the extent, thickness, and stability of fast ice are likely to occur, the 
implications of climate change for fast ice is recognized as a gap in knowledge. Many potential 
impacts of climate change will be mediated through land-fast ice (ACIA 2005). It protects 
unstable coastlines and coastal communities from wave damage, flooding by surges, and ice 
ride-up. It creates a unique and perhaps necessary habitat for northern species such as the ringed 
seal. It blocks channels, facilitating the formation of polynyas important to northern ecosystems 
in some areas (ACIA 2005). 

Polvnvas . Polynyas such as the North Water Polynya in northern Baffin Bay, owe their 
existence, at least in part, to winds that move sea ice from the area of its formation southward, so 
maintaining the area as open water even in the middle of winter. If the winds change in direction 
or intensity, the number and size of polynyas are also likely to change (ACIA 2005). The ACIA 
(2005) report discusses possible changes to specific polynya (e.g. St. Lawrence Island polynya 
region), and the potential implications of those changes to marine flora and fauna. 

Other Predicted Changes in Arctic Climate 
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Predicted trends for various snow and ice parameters of the Arctic cryosphere (taken largely 
from Table 1 8.3 of ACIA 2005) are briefly summarized as follows: 


Snow cover 


Glaciers 


Permafrost 


Although increased evaporation (from warming) is likely to lead to 
some local increases in snow, snow-cover extent as a whole is 
projected to decrease by about 13% by 2071-2090 under the 
projected increase in mean annual temperature of about 4 °C. The 
projected reduction is greater in spring. Owing to warmer 
conditions, some winter precipitation in the form of rain is likely to 
increase the probability of ice layers over terrestrial vegetation. 

The loss of glacial mass through melting is very likely 
to accelerate throughout the Arctic, including the Greenland Ice 
Sheet. These changes will increase the rate of sea-level rise. 

Over the 21st century, permafrost degradation is likely to occur 
over 1 0 to 20% of the present permafrost area, and the southern 
limit of permafrost is likely to move northward by several hundred 
kilometers. 


River discharge Models project that total river discharge is likely to increase by an 

additional 5 to 25% by the late 21 si century. 

Breakup and freeze-uo The trend toward earlier breakup and later freeze-up of rivers and 
lakes is very likely to continue, consistent with increasing 
temperature. Breakup flooding is likely to be less severe. 

Sea-level rise Models project that glacier contributions to sea level rise will 

accelerate in the 21st century. Combined with the effects of 
thermal expansion, sea level is likely to rise by 20 to 70 cm (an 
average of 2 to 7 mm/year) by the end of the 21st century. 

The ACIA (2005) report presents the following summary of general features of projected 
changes in the arctic atmosphere relevant to marine processes (Table 9.1 from ACIA 2005), and 
the most likely scenarios for changes in oceanographic conditions within the ACIA region by 
2020, 2050, and 2080 (Table 9.4 from ACIA 2005). 
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Tjibli? 9. 1 . Changes in sui-face and boundary forcing based to modri projections and/or extrapolation of obser ved trends. Unless 
otherwise specified these projected changes are ^^ry likely to luppen. 

~ 2020 2050 2(m 

Air temper«ure 

jmnual mean* l-U ‘C Increase 2-3 “C ftKretse 4-5 “C increase 

winter 2.S “C Increase 4®Cfrw:rea5e 6 ®C Increase In i^ie centraf Arctic 

summer Oi ®C Increase 05-1.0 *C increase I *C Increase 

seasonality Reduced seasonality {warmer vipers CTOtpared to st^merj 

tnterannua! vartabiitty No change No change No change 

Wind 

means 'Mtlle changes In winds ire expected there is at present no consistent agreement frcm\ general 

clrctdadon modeh at to die magnitude of the changes In eldier speed or dlmctlon 
storm frequency Possible increase In storm tntensicy regonally (Labrador, Beaufort, Nordic Seas); in general, winter 

storms will decrease sl^tly in Intensity because the pole to equator temperature ^adiem decmses 
storm cracks ^obable northward shft In storm ^acks 

regional issues in ^as of sea^lce repeat, there be an increase in wind>dflvcfl ^ects (currents, waves) because 

of longer fetch and hi^r air-sea exchange 

Prec^ittaon/runc^ 

hiearP 2 % increase increase 10% irKreiase 

seasonality Decreased seasonally tn runt^ related to earlier snow melt. Seasonality In predpltacion unclear 

snow on ice 1-2% kicrease 3-5% Increase 6-8% Crease 

Sea level 5 cm rise 15 cm rise 25 cm rise 

Cloud cover 

general 3% Create 5% increase 8% increase 

spring, autumn 4-5% Increase 5-7% increase 8-12% »icreasc 

winter, sumitier 1-2% increase 3-5% Increase 4-8% increase 

Cloud albedo Nm available Not available Not available 

'Th«»« rutrituti v* uid should b« lM£H«r In th« corwilArtoc Mtd iowv ow Mwewm roponR^bswd or tho tiemoioi of procIpiQUion ntlmu ovaportclon In 

Choptor e. 
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T»b}« 9.4. Siinsmary of cfwngfts pi-ojecwd In ocean condsthxa accordlr^g to five ACIA-designated models reUtJve lo baseline 
conditions. Unless other>ei$e specified these projeaed diar^s are very Hkefy to happen. 


2020 2050 2080 


Sea Ice 
duration 
winter extent 

summer extent 

export to Nori^i ^lancic 

type 

fandfast ice 

Sea surface tonpeniture 
winter/summer (ouiskteTHC 
regtom ffl>d depending upon 
stractfeation and advection) 

seasonality 

Mixed-layer depth 

Currents 

Ocean 

Light exposuie 
Nutrient levels 


10 

6- KWH reduction 

Shelves I0»iy to be ice free 
No charife 

S<»ne reduaion in nru^-year 
icc,e^>cchily w ^selves 
PosiMbie thinning and a retreat 
in southern regi^ 


Shorter by I S<'20 days 
15-20% reducdon 

30-50% radtKtion &om pieient 
Reduction be^r^ig 

Sip^flcjuK ion (tf muRI-yra' ke, 
wRh no rnuld-year i<e <xi 
Probable tfiinnir\f and Rircher 
retreat in southern regforts 


saiorter by 20-30 days 
Probable opm areas in ht^ 
Arab: (ftu*(»its Sea and 
possibly Nvtsen Basirt) 
SO-IOOX reckictlon from pf«s«w 
Strong reduced 
LIcde or no muki-year Ice 

PsssSiie dimning and 
reduction in extant ut ail 
arotte m»fne areas 


An increase try about the tame amount as the air temperatures fts ioe-free r^poro. 

No chai^ in ice<over«d futons 

All shelf seas to undergo 30-50% of Arctic Ocean to 50-100% of Arctic Ocean to 

seasonal char\ges undergo seasonal changes undergo seasonal cNmges 

IrKreaie during summer m areas with reduced ke cover and kicreased wktd 
in regions affected by l>fC. modifrcaUMit to the THC will chu^ge the strer^ of tiie currents 
Fronts are often tied to topograpfy but witis altered current Rows, miqr rapld^ position 

With decreasing i^ duration arid area) Mt^t, mote areas to be expc^ed to dkect sunll^t 
Substantial irkreases over High levels on shaves arfd in deep arctic basins,' 

the shelf regt^s due to retreat higher lev^ d.ie to deeper mliwf layer In areas of 

of the sea ke b^nd (he shelf reduced Ice cover 

break 


Summary Statements 

Excerpted from ACIA, 2005: 

Changes in climate that have already taken place are manifested in the decrease in extent and 
thickness of Arctic sea ice, permafrost thawing, coastal erosion, changes in ice sheets and ice 
shelves, and altered distribution and abundance of species in polar regions (high confidence). 
Climate change in Polar Regions is expected to be among the largest and most rapid of any 
region on the Earth, and will cause major physical, ecological, sociological, and economic 
impacts, especially in the Arctic, Antarctic Peninsula, and Southern Ocean (high confidence). 
Polar Regions contain important drivers of climate change. Once triggered, the changes may 
continue for centuries, long after greenhouse gas concentrations are stabilized, and cause 
irreversible impacts on ice sheets, global ocean circulation, and sea-level rise (medium 
confidence). (ACIA 2005) 
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Excerpted from ACIA, 2005: 

Changes in the Arctic are very likely to have significant impacts on the global climate system. 

For example, a reduction in snow-cover extent and a shrinking of the marine cryosphere would 
increase heating of the surface, which is very likely to accelerate warming of the Arctic and 
reduce the equator-to-pole temperature gradient. Freshening of the Arctic Ocean by increased 
precipitation and runoff is likely to reduce the formation of cold deep water, thereby slowing the 
global thermohaline circulation. It is likely that a slowdown of the thermohaline circulation 
would lead to a more rapid rate of rise of global sea level, reduce upwelling of nutrients, and, 
exert a chilling influence on the North Atlantic region as Gulf Stream heat transport is reduced. It 
would also decrease the rate at which CO 2 is transported to the deep ocean. Finally, temperature 
increases over permafrost areas could possibly lead to the release of additional CH4 into the 
atmosphere. If seabed temperatures rise by a few degrees, hydrated CH 4 trapped in solid form 
could also escape into the atmosphere (ACIA 2005). 

2. Biological effects on polar bears 

Polar bears are completely dependent upon Arctic sea-ice habitat for survival. They need sea ice 
as a platform from which to hunt their primary prey, ringed seals, to make seasonal migrations 
between the sea ice and their terrestrial denning areas, and for resting and mating. 

Lentfer (1972) first noted that a general warming trend had been observed in the Arctic prior to 
the 1950s, and that the polar bear could be adversely impacted by warming via changes in the sea 
ice and snow cover. Lentfer (1972) hypothesized that a general warming of the Arctic could 
adversely affect denning since alteration in ice conditions could result in fewer bears reaching 
some preferred denning areas. Vibe (1967) indicated that to successfully den and produce 
offspring bears and ringed seals require relatively stable climates with an absence of periods of 
thawing and melting of snow during the winter. Warming trends would reduce the extent of 
suitable denning areas or access to them. Loss of ice cover, a possibility described by Budyko 
(1966), was believed to result in a severe impact on denning and the food chain supporting the 
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polar bear, Stirling and Smith (2004) documented a decline in the survival rate of ringed seal 
pups, on the coast of southeastern Baffin Island, due the consequences of unusually warm 
temperatures and rain events which melted their pupping lairs thus exposing them to predation 
by polar bears and thermoregulatory stress. IPCC (2001) reported that most of the warming that 

Ih 

occurred during the 20 century, came during two periods, from 1910-1945, and from 1976- 
2000. During an 18 year period, Parkinson (2000) noted that annual variability was high, both in 
the sea ice season length and monthly distribution. Climatic warming is likely to result in greater 
inter-annual variability and thus the response of polar bear populations is also likely to be highly 
variable. 

For polar bears and other species, the evaluation and quantification of cause and effect 
relationships between climate change and specific life history parameters or population status 
and trend are extremely difficult and require long time series of data that are only available for a 
few populations. In the absence of lengthy time series of data on polar bears scientists have been 
required to sample key parameters over time or compare these parameters to averaged 
benchmarks for other population or populations, acknowledging that natural variation related to 
system carrying capacity and environmental factors are inherent within each of the population 
units. 

Observed and predicted changes in ice cover, characteristics, and timing have profound effects 
on polar bears. Sea ice is a highly dynamic habitat with different types, forms, stages, and 
distributions that all operate as a complex matrix in determining biological productivity and use 
by marine organisms, including seal species. Polar bear use of sea ice is not uniform and their 
preferred habitat is the annual ice located over continental shelf and inter-island archipelagos that 
circle the Arctic Basin. Ice seals demonstrate a similar preference to these ice habitats. 

Hudson Bay in Canada is considered an area that typifies change in the Arctic due to its 
relatively southern location and occurrence on a divide between a warming and a cooling region 
(AMAP 2003). it is an ideal area to study the impacts of global climate change, Hudson Bay 
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has the most significant long term time series of data on the ecology of polar bears and the site of 
the first documented evidence of major and ongoing impacts to polar bears from global warming, 

Stirling and Derocher (1993) predicted an array of impacts to polar bears from global warming, 
including reduced abundance of and access to seals and effects on the marine ecosystem that 
influence productivity. Stirling and Derocher (1993) noted that changes in polar bear parameters 
such as declining body condition, lowered reproductive rates, and reduced cub survival were 
present in the Western Hudson Bay population, but at that time the changes could not be linked 
to global warming. In subsequent years, a multi-disciplinary research continued to document the 
relationships between climate, sea ice, and physiological and demographic parameters of polar 
bear (Stirling et al. 1999, Derocher et al. 2004, Stirling and Parkinson 2006) as well as similar 
relationships for other species such as thick-billed murres (Uria lomvia) (Gaston et at, 2003). 
Using data from a 19-year period, Stirling et al. (1999) established a statistically significant link 
between global warming and observed impacts to polar bear physical and reproductive 
parameters, including body condition and natality. 

Hudson Bay is a relatively closed system and is ice-free in the summer and freezes over in the 
winter (Parkinson et al. 1987, Gough et al. 2004). Typically it is completely covered in ice from 
January to May and is ice-free from mid-August to late October (Parkinson et al. 1987, Gough et 
al. 2004), with intermediate levels of ice forming or breaking up in the intervening periods. 
Break-up begins first in James Bay, at the southern end of Hudson Bay close to the western 
shoreline, due to warm winds, and also in the eastern region of Hudson Bay, from spring runoff 
(Gough et al. 2004). The last place to breakup in the spring, however, is often the southwestern 
region of Hudson Bay (Gough et al. 2004), part of the Southern Hudson Bay polar bear 
population’s territory and south of the terrestrial denning area of the Western Hudson Bay polar 
bear population. Gough et al. (2004) found that the trend towards earlier break-up of the ice in 
the southwestern region of Hudson Bay and the northwestern region of James Bay was consistent 
with the results of Stirling et a!. (1999) and Derocher et al. (2004). 

a. Increased polar bear movements or travel 
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Global warming is expected to decrease the thickness of multi-year sea ice and therefore increase 
the rate of movement of the ice flow (Derocher et al. 2004). Since polar bears catch very few 
seals in open water, sea ice is the essential platform from which they hunt (Stirling 1988, 

USFWS 1995, Derocher et al. 2004). 

Polar bear body temperature will stay fairly constant at walking speeds up to 4 km per hour 
(about 2.5 mph) at air temperatures ranging from -15° C to -25° C (approximately -4° F to -12° 
F), (Oritisland 1969 p. 381, Stirling 1988 p. 144). After that, however, body temperature begins 
to climb rapidly, until at about 7 km per hour (4.2 mph), it is about 39° C (100° F), which is 
equivalent to a fever in humans (0ritisland 1969 p. 381, Stirling 1988 p. 144). In addition, to 
move at this relatively slow speed, a polar bear must bum 13 times more energy than it would if 
it were lying down (Hurst et al. 1982a, Hurst etal. 1982b, Stirling 1988). These factors explain 
why a polar bear’s average lumbering gait, which it can maintain for hours, is only about 5.5 km 
per hour (3.5 mph) (Hurst et al. 1982a, Hurst etal. 1982b, Stirling 1988). 

Polar bears are inefficient walkers (and mnners), expending about twice the average energy use 
of other mammals when walking (Best 1982, Hurst et al 1982a, Hurst et al. 1982b). The 
inefficiency of polar bear locomotion likely explains why polar bears are not known to hunt 
musk oxen (Ovibos moschalus) or snow geese(Anser caenilescens), potential prey species that 
co-occur with the polar bear in many areas (Lunn and Stirling 1985). The energy needed to catch 
such species would almost certainly exceed the amount of energy a kill would provide (Stirling 
1988). 

Polar bears tend to walk against the movement of ice in order to adjust their movements to 
habitat suitability rather than seek areas of fixed location (Mauritzen et al. 2003a). Increased 
rates and extent of ice movement will require additional efforts and energy expenditure for bears 
to maintain their position near preferred habitats (Derocher et al. 2004). Ferguson et al. (200 1 ) 
found that polar bears inhabiting areas of highly dynamic ice had much larger activity areas and 
movement rates compared to those populations inhabiting more stable, persistent ice habitat. 

This finding suggests adaptation by polar bears to a fluid or moving environment. However, 
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even in the areas of highly dynamic ice movement, there was predictability in inter-annual 
location of the habitat (Mauritzen et al. 2003b). The areal extent, timing (rate of movement) and 
distances of ice retraction in recent years in certain areas of the Arctic brings to question the 
ability of polar bears to adapt to this rapidly changing landscape. If the ice moves more quickly 
or becomes more fragmented, polar bears would likely have to use more energy to maintain 
contact with the ice and these increased energetic costs could result in lower survival and 
recruitment. (Derocher et al. 2004). During summer periods the remaining ice in much of the 
central Arctic is now positioned away from more productive continental shelf waters and over 
much deeper, less productive waters, such as in the Beaufort and Chukchi Seas of Alaska. If the 
width of leads or extent of open-water increases, the transit time for bears and the need to swim 
or to travel will increase (Derocher et al. 2004). Polar bears are capable of swimming great 
distances, but exhibit a strong preference for sea ice (Derocher et al. 2004). However, polar 
bears will also abandon sea ice for land once the sea-ice concentration drops below 50% 
(Derocher et al. 2004, Stirling et al, 1999). Researchers believe this is likely due to the increased 
energetic costs of locomotion since moving through highly fragmented sea ice is difficult and 
likely more energy intensive than walking over consolidated sea ice (Derocher et al. 2004). 
Derocher et al. (2004) suggest that as habitat patch sizes decrease, available food resourees are 
likely to decline, resulting in reduced residency time and thus increased movement rates. 

Although data on the energetic costs of swimming are not available, it is likely that swimming is 
more costly than walking (Hurst et al. 1 982a, Hurst et al. 1 982b) even though walking is 
relatively energy intensive for polar bears compared to other mammals (Best 1986). Subadult 
polar bears are more vulnerable than adults to environmental effects (Taylor et al. 1987). 
Observations of density dependent and density independent effects on populations of other 
marine mammals indicate that environmental effects typically manifest as reductions in annual 
breeding success and reduced subadult survival rates (Eberhardt and Siniff 1977). Therefore the 
relative impacts of an increased need for travel, and corresponding energy expenditures, will 
disproportionately impact younger animals (Derocher et al. 2004). 
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Another possible impact is that as movement of sea ice increases and areas of unconsolidated ice 
increase, some bears may lose contact with the main body of ice and drift into unsuitable habitat 
from which it may be difficult to return (Derocher et al. 2004). This already occurs in some areas 
such as Southwest Greenland and offshore from the island of Newfoundland (Derocher et al. 
2004). Increased frequency of such events could negatively impact survival rates and contribute 
to population declines (Derocher et al. 2004). The earlier-than-normal break-up of ice in Hudson 
Bay in 1999 may have contributed to an extremely rare extralimital sighting of a polar bear at 
Burnett Lake in Saskatchewan at 59° 02’ N, 102° 18’ W (Goodyear 2003). 

Space-use patterns of polar bears differ widely both within and among populations (Derocher et 
al. 2004). Amstrup et al. (2001) and Taylor et al. (2001b) found that space-use patterns were not 
substantially different between males and females although there is not much data on the space- 
use patterns of males, Due to these differences, impacts from climate change on populations will 
likely show large geographic variation and may also impact individual bears in different ways 
(Derocher et al. 2004). 

b. Polar bear distribution changes and access to prey 

In Western Hudson Bay, break-up of the annual ice occurs approximately 2.5 weeks earlier than 
it did 30 years ago (Stirling et al. 1999), reducing the amount of time that bears are able to feed 
on seals during late spring and early summer, the most important time of the year for feeding 
purposes (Derocher et al. 2004). A highly significant relationship between break-up of the sea ice 
and condition of the bears when they come ashore has been determined (Stirling et al. 1999). 
Bears that arrive ashore earlier have foregone feeding opportunities and consequently have lower 
fat reserves required for a 4-month open water fasting period (Derocher et al. 2004). Declining 
reproductive rates, subadult survival, and body mass (weights) have resulted from the 
progressively earlier break-up of the sea ice caused by an increase in spring temperatures 
(Stirling et al. 1999, Derocher et al. 2004). 
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Stirling et al. (1999) found a statistical correlation between year and breakup date which was just 
below the accepted level. However, that was updated in Stirling et al. (2004, p. 22) as follows: 
"These results are consistent with a significant trend toward earlier breakup in the total area 
occupied through the winter by the Western Hudson Bay bear population (r = 0.497, df = 29, p = 
0.0044).” In years of large ice extent, the date of break-up tended to be later while the date of 
freeze-up was earlier, and conversely in years with relatively low ice extent. The 20-year period 
1979-1998 revealed a trend of earlier spring breakup that approached statistical significance 
(Stirling et al. 1999). The earlier breakup was probably due to spring air temperatures in the 
region warming at a rate of 0.2-0.3° C per decade since 1950 (Skinner et al. 1998). There was no 
trend for the timing of freeze-up and consequently the increase in the number of ice-free days 
was due to the trend for an earlier break-up (Stirling et al. 1999, Gough et al. 2004). 

The earlier spring breakup was highly correlated with the mean dates on which telemetry 
collared female polar bears came ashore (Stirling et al. 1999). Between 1991 and 1998, female 
bears with radio collars came ashore an average of 24.6 days after break-up, indicating that they 
remained on the ice to hunt seals well after a significant reduction in total ice cover (Stirling et 
al. 1999). 

Stirling et al. (1999) reported a significant decline in body condition (weights) of both male and 
female adult polar bears since the 1980s in Western Hudson Bay, which was interrupted by 
improved condition in 1992 and 1993, They also found a statistically significant relationship 
over the 19 year study between the date of break-up, body condition of the adult females coming 
ashore and natality (Stirling et al. 1999), Earlier break-up dates related to poorer body condition 
of females coming on shore and resulted in lower natality rates (Stirling et al. 1999). Adult 
female polar bears in the study showed a strong fidelity to specific terrestrial areas that took 
precedence over remaining on drifting ice. A positive relationship between body mass of 
females with cubs and survival of cubs was also established (Derocher and Stirling 1996, 1998). 
The survival of cubs from when they left their dens in early March to the following August- 
September when the radio-collared females and accompanying cubs were re-sighted also 
declined from 60-65% in the 1980s to just over 50% through the late 1980s and early 1990s and 
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then increased to 70-80% through the mid-to-late 1990s (Stirling et al. 1999), The proportion of 
yearlings that had already been weaned in the annual capture samples fluctuated greatly, but 
overall the proportions of independent yearlings declined from about 60% in 1 982 to 1 5-20% 
since 1991, however, there was no statistically significant trend between the proportion of lone 
yearlings and the time of break-up in the same year (Stirling et al. 1999). 

In 1992 and 1994 radio-collared females arrived on shore later than in other years (Stirling et al. 
1999). In 1992, break-up occurred three weeks later than usual, probably due to the short-term 
cooling effect of the eruption of Mount Pinatubo, and radio-collared animals arrived later based 
on a later break-up (Stirling et al. 1999). The additional feeding opportunities resulted in both 
males and females being in better condition than in other years (Stirling et al. 1 999), Both cub 
production and survival of cubs was significantly greater in the following year (Stirling et al. 
1999). Following 1994, condition of males and females, cub production rates, and the proportion 
of lone yearlings began to decline again (Stirling et al, 1999). 

The Western Hudson Bay population had far higher natality than any other polar bear population 
in the early to mid 1980s (Stirling et al. 1999). In some of those years, females successfully 
weaned up to approximately 40% of their cubs at 1.5 years of age, as opposed to the 2.5 years of 
age that is the norm in other populations that have been studied (Stirling et al. 1999). In the late 
1980s and early 1990s, a long-term decline in both natality and condition of adult males and 
females was observed (Stirling et al. 1999). Stirling et al. (1999) cautioned that, although 
downward trends in the population had not been detected, if trends continued in the same 
direction “they will eventually have a detrimental effect on the ability of the population to 
sustain itself” Population level declines have now been determined based on a recent analysis of 
an ongoing mark-recapture population study and the earlier predictions of Stirling et al (1999) 
have been proven. Between 1987 and 2004, the number of polar bears in the Western Hudson 
Bay population declined from 1,194 to 935, a reduction of about 22% (Regehr et al., in prep,). 
This decline appears to have been initiated by the progressively earlier sea ice breakup resulting 
from climate change. Progressive declines in the condition and survival of cubs, subadults, and 
bears 20 years of age and older, probably initiated the decline in the size of the Western Hudson 
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Bay population. Once the population began to decline, the existing harvest was no longer 
sustainable and this also contributed to further reduction in the population (Regehr et al., in 
prep.). 

Starting in the 1990s, Schliebe et al. (2006a) reported an increasing trend of use of coastal areas 
in the .southern Beaufort Sea by polar bears during the fall open water period. Weekly aerial 
surveys were flown during the interval from when polar bears first appear in coastal areas until 
polar bear numbers have decreased as they return to sea-ice environments as it develops near 
shore. An analysis of the number of bears using coastal habitats and the distance to the pack ice 
was conducted. The study period included record extreme minima ice conditions for the month 
of September in four of the six years (Schliebe et al. 2006a). Food sources in the form of 
bowhead whale carcass remains from native subsistence hunting were available in all years of 
the study. In all years, the number of bears on shore increased to a certain date and then 
decreased as pack ice became available near-shore. There was a significant relationship between 
the mean distance to ice edge and the numbers of bears observed on the coast. As distance to ice 
increased, the number of bears near shore increased; conversely as ice advanced toward shore the 
number of bears near shore decreased. These results suggest that environmental factors, possibly 
similar to those that operated in Western Hudson Bay, are influencing the distribution of polar 
bears in the southern Beaufort Sea. They also suggest that increased use of coastal areas may 
continue to occur if minimal ice conditions become more common in the future as predicted 
(Serreze et al. 2000, Serreze and Barry 2005). 

Gleason et al. (2006) analyzed 27 years (1979-2005) of fall bowhead whale aerial survey data in 
the Alaska Beaufort Sea. In addition to bowhead whale observations, other important 
environmental data and other marine mammal sightings were also recorded. Annual surveys 
were conducted roughly between Sept. 1 and October 20"’. The northern extent of the surveys 
was generally between 72° and 71“10’ N latitude, between I48°- 156° W. Their study was 
divided into three periods (1979-1986, 1987-1996, and 1997-2005). The September distribution 
of polar bears during the three periods changed from bears being primarily associated with 
offshore ice (83%) during 1979-1986, to a distribution predominated by observations on land 
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(80%) and in open water (20%) during 1997-2005. These findings are consistent with the lack of 
pack ice (concentrations >50%) caused by a retraction of ice in the study area during the latter 
period (Stroeve et al. 2005, Comiso 2002a, b, 2003, 2005). 

For analysis of long-term changes in sea ice dynamics, Gleason et al. (2006) selected two 50km^ 
blocks, one near Barrow and one near Kaktovik, as representative subsamples for a more detailed 
analysis. Ice type and concentration for September and October for each block over the three 
previously described periods were evaluated. Ice types were classified as old (multi-year), new 
(first year), and no ice. The most obvious change in trend of ice types for both Barrow and 
Kaktovik was an increase in the “no ice” category and a decline in the “old” and “new” ice types. 
Further analysis of the percentage of ice present (<25%, 25-75%, >75%) within the 50km^ 
blocks over the study confirmed a strong trend of declining ice coverage in September for both 
Barrow and Kaktovik during 1997-2005. The results for October, although less dramatic, were 
consistent with the trend of declining ice coverage. 

Gleason et al. (2006) findings are consistent with those reported by Schliebe et al. (2006a), and 
confirm a notable increasing trend in use of coastal areas by polar bears in the southern Beaufort 
Sea in recent years. The proximate cause for changes in polar bear distribution are thought to be 
retraction of pack ice far to the north for greater periods of time in the fall, and later freeze-up of 
coastal waters. The long time series of data for their study is unique to the southern Beaufort Sea 
population of polar bears. Other populations exhibiting larger numbers of polar bears onshore 
include Chukchi Sea, Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, and the Western Hudson Bay. Similar long-term 
datasets are not available to show if pack ice position or other environmental factors are 
influencing the distribution of bears in these populations. Dumer et al. (2006) evaluated habitat 
selection of radio-collared adult female polar bears occupying the southern Beaufort Sea. The 
authors found a general shift to the north and east in distribution of polar bears during summer 
and fall periods over time. Models used also indicated that during the study, polar bears used ice 
habitat over relatively shallow water close to an ice-water interface characterized by high total 
ice concentration. 
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Indications of potential distribution changes have been noted during a similar period of time for 
the northern coast of Chukotka (Kochnev 2006) and distribution changes have been noted on 
Wrangel Island, Russia (Ovsyanikov pers. comm.)- Kochnev (2006) reports that in the autumn 
seasons of 1990, 1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, and 1997 the ice edge retreated 80-380 km to the north 
and to the west of Wrangel Island. During these years walruses occupied coastal haulout sites in 
substantial numbers for protracted periods of time. Walrus carcasses on the beaches became a 
food-source for polar bears and was the main factor attracting bears to these locations (Kochnev 
200 1 ). Following a walrus mortality event such as a stampede, the number of bears increased and 
usually reached a peak in the second half of October. 

The relationship between number of bears present and walrus carcasses continued to exist until 
the freezing of the sea. When bears reached their maximum density in the study areas before sea 
froze over and the level of walrus mortality was low, bears usually consumed available food and 
departed when sea ice began to consolidate. The relationship between the maximum number of 
polar bears, the number of dead walruses, quantity of accessible food, and the distance of the ice- 
edge from Wrangel Island was evaluated. The regression analysis revealed that the strongest 
correlation was between bear numbers and distance to the ice-edge, although there were also less 
strong relationships with the number of walrus carcasses present, and walrus biomass availability 
(Kochnev 2006). 

In Baffin Bay, traditional Inuit knowledge studies and anecdotal reports indicate that in many 
areas that greater numbers of polar bears are being encountered on land during the summer and 
fall open water seasons. Interviews were conducted with elders and senior hunters in the three 
Nunavut communities that harvest polar bears from the BB population (Dowsley 2005). 
Interviews focused on changes in the polar bear population, observations on the climate during 
the past 15-20 years, and people’s views of bear management. Details of the interview and 
comments are presented in Dowsley and Taylor (2005). A qualitative analysis allows greater 
latitude in interpretation and consideration of the context of the responses and other associated 
responses than a quantitative analysis. The results from the quantitative analysis found that Inuit 
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knowledge is variable depending upon the community and experiences of the respondent 
(Dowsley 2005). 

Most respondents (83%) believed that the population had increased because more bears were 
seen near the communities and near cabins and camps, and hunters encountered bear signs in 
areas not previously used by bears. Some people noted that these observations could reflect a 
change in bear behavior rather than an increase in population. Many (62%) respondents believed 
that bears were less fearful of humans now than 15 years ago. Most (57%) respondents reported 
bears to be skinnier now and 5 people in one community reported an increase in fighting among 
bears (Dowsley 2005). 

Respondents also discussed climate change and they indicated that there was more variability in 
sea ice environment in recent years than in the past. Some indicated a general trend for ice floe 
edge to be closer to the shore than in the past, the sea ice to be thinner, fewer icebergs present, 
and glaciers receding. Fewer grounded icebergs, from which shorefast ice forms and extends, 
were thought to be partially responsible for the shift of the ice edge nearer to shore. Respondents 
were uncertain if climate change was affecting polar bears or what form the effects may be 
taking (Dowsley 2005). 

Stirling and Parkinson (2006, p. 263) evaluated sea ice conditions and distribution of polar bears 
in five populations in eastern Canada: Western Hudson Bay, Eastern Hudson Bay, Baffin Bay, 
Foxe Basin, and Davis Strait. Their analysis of satellite imagery beginning in the 1 970s 
indicates that the sea ice is breaking up at progressively earlier dates, so that bears must fast for 
longer periods of time during the open water season. Stirling and Parkinson (2006, pp. 271-272) 
point out that long-term data on population size and body condition of bears from the Western 
Hudson Bay, and population and harvest data from the Baffin Bay population indicate that these 
populations are declining or likely to be declining. The authors indicate that as bears in these 
populations become more nutritionally stressed, the numbers of animals will decline and the 
declines will probably be significant. Based on the recent findings of Holland et al. (2006) these 
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events are predicted to occur within the foreseeable future as defined in this rule (Stirling, pers. 
comm. 2006). 


c. Access to and Alteration of Denning Areas 

Many female polar bears repeatedly return to specific denning areas on land (Harrington 1968, 
Schweinsburg et al. 1984, Garner et al. 1994b, Ramsay and Stirling 1990). In order for a bear to 
reach a preferred terrestrial den site, either the ice must drift close enough or must freeze early 
enough in the fall for pregnant females to be able to walk to shore, or they swim to the coast in 
time to dig a den in late October or early November (Derocher et al. 2004). The relationship 
between increasing distance from the pack ice to historical den areas or habitat and successful 
reproduction is difficult to forecast. In addition to increased travel distances another habitat 
component for which no forecasts or models exist is the amount and quality of snow that 
provides suitable denning strata. Areas of concentrated land denning include the islands of Kong 
Karls Land, Nordaustlandet, Edgeoya, and Barentstoya in the Svalbard Archipelago north of 
Norway (Larsen 1985), Franz Josef Land, Novaya Zemlya, Wrangel Island in Russia, the west 
coast of Hudson Bay, and the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge on the Beaufort Sea coast in the 
U.S. (Amstrup 2002). Larger interannual variation in the distance between the ice and denning 
areas is already occurring (Derocher et al. 2004). As global warming progresses, the distance 
between the edge of the pack ice and land will increase (ACIA 2005). Derocher et al. (2004) 
theorized that as distance increases between the southern edge of the pack ice, where some polar 
bear populations spend the summer, and coastal areas, where pregnant females den, it will 
become increasingly difficult for pregnant females to reach their presently preferred locations. 
Most high density denning habitat is located at more southerly latititudes. Therefore for those 
populations denning at high latitude in the Canadian archipelago islands the effects may be less 
or the effects may become evident until much later than for the more southerly populations, 
which will likely be affected first. 
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Some climate models predict the complete disappearance of summer sea ice by 2100 (ACIA 
2005). One regional model predicts the complete disappearance of sea ice from Hudson Bay by 
2050 (Gough and Wolfe 2001). The average of five models used by ACIA (2005) projects large 
distances between summer sea ice and polar bear terrestrial denning sites. Additionally, the 
ACIA projections are based on the IPCC B2 emissions scenario and uses climate sensitivity 
measures that may be conservative or understated and losses of sea ice may be much greater than 
predicted. A number of scientists have predicted more extreme projections of the timing and 
extent of polar pack ice retraction (Zhang and Walsh 2006) although a few climatologists dispute 
these findings regarding climate change (Kandekar 2004, Kandekar et al. 2005). 

Derocher et al. 2004 predicted that under any of these climate change scenarios, pregnant female 
polar bears will likely be unable to reach many of the most important denning areas in the 
Svalbard Archipelago, Franz Josef Land, Novaya Zemlya, Wrangel Island, Hudson Bay, and the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge and north coast of the Beaufort (Derocher et al. 2004). Scientists 
do not know how quickly female polar bears that previously denned on land might learn to 
exploit alternate denning habitat such as the drifting pack ice if they were unable to access land, 
or if they would respond this way at all (Derocher et al. 2004), or if drifting pack ice would 
continue to be a suitable substrate for denning. 

Another anticipated impact of a climate change on polar bear denning will be the thinning of sea 
ice and likely increased drift rates of ice floes (Derocher et al. 2004). In northern Alaska, 
between 1 98 1 and 1991, approximately 53% of polar bear maternity dens were found on drifting 
multiyear ice several hundred kilometers north of the coast (Amstrup and Gardner 1 994, 
Derocher et al. 2004). While those bears appeared to successfully raise cubs, between den entry 
and emergence, these dens drifted between 19 and 997 km from their location when the female 
first entered them (Amstrup and Gardner 1994). Increased drifting of sea ice with maternity dens 
could cause females with small cubs to travel longer distances and expend additional energy to 
return to the core of their normal home range (Derocher et al. 2004). Cubs emerging from dens 
in optimal habitats could also experience reduced survival (Derocher et al. 2004). Although use 
of pelagic denning habitat is minor overall, it provides important habitat for some populations 
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and suggests that this habitat may be available for use by females that find their land den areas 
unsuitable. The stability of pack ice and its use for denning in the future, however, are uncertain. 

In some locations, female polar bears might adopt the current denning strategy used by bears in 
the Western Hudson Bay population, where pregnant females leave the ice at break-up and 
summer in the same locations where they ultimately den (Derocher et al. 2004). This strategy 
requires females to accumulate sufficient fat stores to fast for up to approximately 8 months 
before they can return to sea ice to resume feeding on seals (Derocher et al. 2004). If the sea ice 
these bears use is over the deep polar basin where seal densities are low pregnant females may 
not be able to meet the energetic requirements for such a long period of fasting and nursing cubs 
(Derocher et al. 2004). 

In addition to changes in access to or movement of denning areas, in traditional denning areas, 
there may be changes in the habitat available for denning (Derocher et al. 2004). For example, in 
Hudson Bay, pregnant females make extensive use of terrestrial dens dug into permafrost peat 
banks under black spruce in riparian areas (Derocher et al. 2004). Some dens may be used 
repeatedly (by different bears) over a period of over 200 years (Scott and Stirling 2002). As 
temperatures warm, fire frequency will increase, and in fire areas it will destabilize the riparian 
banks where polar bear dens occur, making the banks unsuitable for denning (Richardson 2004, 
Derocher et al. 2004). 

Climate change could also impact populations where females den in snow (Derocher et al. 2004). 
Insufficient snow would prevent den construction or result in use of poor sites where the roof 
could collapse (Derocher et al. 2004). Too much snow could necessitate the reconfiguration of 
the den by the female throughout the winter (Derocher et al. 2004). Changes in amount and 
timing of snowfall could also impact the thermal properties of the dens (Derocher et al. 2004). 
Since polar bear cubs are born helpless and need to nurse for three months before emerging from 
the den, major changes in the thermal properties of dens could negatively impact cub survival 
(Derocher et al. 2004). For example of the importance of dens was the fate of two polar bear 
cubs that were born unexpectedly to a captive female in December, 1978 in an outdoor 
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uninsulated cage when the temperature was approximately -45°. Both cubs died within two days 
(Blix and Lentfer 1979). 

Finally, unusual rain events are projected to increase throughout the Arctic in winter (ACIA 
2005), and increased rain in late winter and early spring could cause ringed seal den collapse 
(Stirling and Smith 2004). Den collapse following a warming period was observed in the 
Beaufort Sea and resulted in the death of a mother and her two young cubs (Clarkson and Irish 
1991). After March 1990 brought unseasonable rain south ofChurchill, Manitoba, researchers 
observed large snow banks along creeks and rivers used for denning that had collapsed because 
of the weight of the wet snow, and noted that had there been maternity dens in this area the bears 
likely would have been crushed (Stirling and Derocher 1993). 

d. Open water swimming 

Monnett and Gleason (2006) observed 315 live polar bears during aerial surveys in September 
1987-2003. Of thesel2 (3.8%) were in open water, which was defined as greater than 2 km north 
of the Alaska Beaufort Sea coastline or barrier islands. No polar bear carcasses were observed 
during this period. During aerial surveys in early September 2004, 51 polar bears were seen and 
of those 10(1 9.9%) were in open water variable distances from the sea ice and land. In 
September 2004, the sea ice edge was 160-320 km from shore representing record minimal ice 
conditions. On surveys following a major regional storm with wind speeds recorded at 46-54 
km/hr and seas estimated at 2 meters, four dead polar bears were seen floating in open water and 
it is presumed that the animals drowned. In general, wave height (sea state) increases as a 
function of the amount of open water surface area. Spatial extrapolation of these data indicated 
that as many as 36 bears may have been swimming in the area and that 27 bears may have died 
as a result of the high offshore winds. This suggests that the survival rate of swimming bears 
under these conditions was low (9/36 = 25%). No detection correction factors for bears present 
but not observed were incorporated into the analysis, therefore the estimates could be considered 
an underestimate of the actual number affected. Swimming and floating bears are difficult to see 
from survey altitudes of 457 m under ideal conditions and some may have sunk or drifted out of 
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the study area so the number of deaths due to the combination of ice and storm conditions was 
likely much larger. Monnett and Gleason (2006) speculate that mortalities due to offshore 
swimming during late-ice (or mild ice) years may be an important and unaccounted source of 
natural mortality given energetic demands placed on individual bears engaged in long-distance 
swimming. This evidence suggests that drowning-related deaths of polar bears may increase in 
the future if the observed trend of regression of pack ice and/or longer open water periods 
continues. The effect of ice reduction and increases in areas of open water wilt cause an increase 
in the size of waves since fetch is gathered over greater distances than in a marine environment 
where there is no sea ice to buffer wave action (Monnett and Gleason 2006). Evidence of such 
mortality has also been reported by Julian Dowdeswell, Head of the Scott Polar Research 
Institute of England, who observed one exhausted and one apparently dead polar bear stranded at 
sea east of Svalsbard in 2006. 

Derocher (2004) indicates that as sea ice becomes more unstable due to decreased ice thickness 
and increased winds, some bears near the edge or southern limit of the pack ice may lose contact 
with the main body of ice and drift into areas from which return may be difficult. This has 
occurred in Southwest Greenland and Newfoundland. 

e. Demographic Effects on Polar Bear 

Derocher et al. (2004) predict a cascade of demographic impacts on polar bear populations as a 
result of global warming. Polar bear characteristics, including specialized diet, habitat 
specialization, large body size, low fecundity, long lifespan, low genetic variability, and 
sensitivity to events that alter adult female survival rates, are all associated with high extinction 
risk (McKinney 1 997, Bessinger 2000, Owens et al. 2000). In general, Derocher et al. (2004) 
predict demographic impacts that will adversely affect female reproductive rates and juvenile 
survival first and will only affect adult female survival rates under severe conditions. 

Physical condition of polar bears has been shown to determine the welfare of individuals, and 
ultimately, through their reproduction and survival, the welfare of populations (Stirling et al. 
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1999, p. 304; Regehr et al. in prep). Declines in fat reserves during critical times in the polar 
bear life cycle are likely to lead to an array of impacts (Derocher et al. 2004). Because female 
polar bears accrue body fat throughout their lives until approximately 15 years of age, the age of 
first successful reproduction could be delayed as growth rates and fat stores of females are 
reduced (Derocher et al. 2004). A decline in body condition will reduce the proportion of 
pregnant females that are able to initiate denning (Derocher et al. 2004). Females with lower fat 
stores will likely produce more single cub litters, fewer cub$ overall, as well as lower cub body 
weights and lower survival rates (Derocher and Stirling 1998). This is because body mass in 
adult females is correlated with cub mass at den emergence which is in turn correlated with cub 
survival (Derocher and Stirling 1 996), A higher proportion of females that do initiate denning are 
likely to abandon the effort mid-winter (Derocher et al. 2004). Insufficiency of maternal 
resources or poor hunting conditions in the early spring after den emergence could lead to 
increased cub mortality (Derocher et al. 2004). For example, researchers believe that young cubs 
are unable to survive immersion in icy water for more than approximately 10 minutes (Blix and 
Lentfer 1979; Larsen 1985). This is because young cubs have little insulating fat, and the fur of 
polar bear cubs loses its insulating value when wet (though the fur of adults sheds water and 
recovers its insulating properties quickly), and therefore core body temperature drops rapidly in 
young polar bear cubs when they are immersed in icy water (Blix and Lentfer 1979). If declining 
sea ice forces females to swim from den areas to pack ice, cub mortality could increase due to 
hypothermia (Derocher et al. 2004). In addition, sea ice conditions that include broken and more 
fragmented ice may require young cubs to enter water more frequently and for more prolonged 
periods of time. 

Reductions in sea ice, as discussed above, will alter ringed seal distribution, abundance, and 
availability for polar bears. Such reductions will, in turn, decrease polar bear body condition 
(Derocher et al. 2004, p, 165). Derocher et al. (2004, p. 165) projected that most females in the 
Western Hudson Bay population may be unable to reach the minimum 189 kg (417 lbs) body 
mass required to successfully reproduce by the year 2012. 
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Furthermore, with the extent of winter sea ice projected to be reduced in the future, 
opportunities for increased feeding to recover fat stores during this season may be limited. 
Mortality of polar bears is thought to be the highest in winter when fat stores are low and 
energetic demands are greatest. Pregnant females are in dens during this period using fat 
reserves and not feeding. Polar bears hunt seals at their breathing holes, however, increased 
open water or fragmented ice will provide seals alternatives to establishing breathing holes, 
likely reducing their availability to polar bears and decreasing bear hunting success 
(Derocher et al. 2004, p. 167). 

Derocher et al. (2004) cautions that reduced reproductive rates in females may be difficult to 
measure, and that declines will likely be highly variable (Derocher et al. 2004). In general, 
Derocher et al. (2004) predict demographic impacts will adversely affect female reproductive 
rates and juvenile survival first while adult female survival would be affected under more severe 
conditions. Time lags in the system may initially obscure trends, but if conditions decline 
sufficiently adult survival may be impacted and sudden population declines could occur 
(Derocher et al. 2004). Because researchers believe mortality of polar bears is already highest in 
winter when fat stores are low, and because polar bears already use winter dens when necessary 
to conserve fat stores, Derocher et al. (2004) believe it is unlikely that the impacts described 
above could be compensated for with increased feeding in winter. 

In general, Derocher et al. (2004, p. 1 70) predict demographic impacts will adversely affect 
female reproductive rates and juvenile survival first while adult female survival rates would be 
affected under severe conditions. Regehr et al. (2005, p. 233) showed that while the Western 
Hudson Bay population has declined 22 percent since 1987, this decline was not uniform across 
all age classes of bears. Survival of prime-adult polar bears (age 5 to 19 years) was stable over 
the course of the study; however, survival of juvenile, subadult, and past prime age polar bears 
declined as a function of earlier spring sea ice breakup date. 

Polar bear distribution changes in relation to changing sea ice environs associated with greater 
periods of fasting on land, and consequent reductions in body condtion and ultimate reductions 
in demographic factors such as recruitment and survival of polar bears in Western Hudson Bay 
have been document (Stirling et al. 1999; Regehr et al. in prep.) and discussed in detail 
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previously (see also Distribution Section). Recent research results indicate that the Southern 
Beaufort Sea population has also been subject to dramatic changes in the sea ice environment 
beginning in the winter of 1989 to 1990 (Regehret al. 2006, p. 2). These changes were linked 
initially through direct observation of distribution changes during the fall open water period. 

With the exception of the Western Hudson Bay population, the Southern Beaufort Sea 
population has the most complete and extensive time series of life history data, dating back to the 
late 1 960s. A 5-year coordinated capture-recapture study of this population to evaluate changes 
in the health and status of polar bears and life history parameters such as reproduction, survival, 
and abundance was completed in 2006. Results of this study indicate that the estimated 
population size has gone from 1 ,800 bears (Amstrup et al. 1 986, p. 244; Amstup 2000, p. 146) to 
1 ,526 polar bears in 2006 (Regehr et al. 2006, p. 16). The precision of the earlier estimate of 
1 ,800 polars was low, and consequently the 2006 estimate of 1 ,526 is not statistically 
significantly different. Amstrup et al. (2001, p. 230) provides an additional population estimate 
of as many as 2,500 bears for this population in the late 1980s, although the statistical variance 
could not be calculated and thus precludes comparative value of the estimate. Survival rates, 
weights, and skull sizes were compared for 2 periods of time, 1967 to 1989 and 1990 to 2006. In 
the later period, estimates of total survival for cubs declined significantly from .65 (Amstrup and 
Durner 1995, p. 1316) to .43. Cub weights also decreased slightly. The authors believed that 
poor survival of new cubs may have been related to declining physical condition of females 
entering dens and consequently of the cubs born during recent years as reflected by smaller skull 
measurements. Also, between years during the 5-year study, a general decline in survival rates 
for cubs, females older than cubs, and males older than cubs was noted. In addition, body 
weights for adult males decreased significantly and skull measurements were reduced since 
1990. Since male polar bears continue to grow into their teen years (Derocher et al. 2005, p. 
898), if nutritional intake was similar since 1990, the size of males should have increased 
(Regehr et al. 2006, p. 1 8). The observed changes reflect a trend toward smaller size adult male 
bears. Although a number of the indices of population status were not independently significant, 
nearly all of the indices illustrated a declining trend. In the case of Western Hudson Bay, 
declines in cub survival and physical stature were recorded for a number of years (Stirling et al. 
1999, p. 300; Derocher et al. 2004, p, 165) before a statistically significant decline in the 
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population size was confirmed (Regehr et al. in prep.). Amstrup (pers. comm. 2006) indicates 
that if the trends in loss of sea ice continue as predicted, then, similar to the conditions for the 
Western Hudson Bay population, the ultimate effect will be a significant decline in the 
population trend for the Southern Beaufort Sea population. This declining trend will occur 
within the 45-year period determined to be the foreseeable future. 

In further support of the interaction of environmental factors, nutritional stress and their effect on 
survival rates for polar bears, several unusual mortality events have been documented in the 
southern Beaufort Sea. During the winter and early spring of 2004, three observations of polar 
bear cannibalism were recorded (Amstrup et al. 2006, p. 1). Similar observations had not been 
recorded in that region despite studies extending back for decades. In the fall of 2004, four polar 
bears were observed to have drowned while attempting to swim between shore and distant pack 
ice in the Beaufort Sea. Despite offshore surveys extending back to 1987, similar observations 
had not previously been recorded (Monnett and Gleason 2006, p. 3). In spring of 2006, three 
adult female polar bears and one yearling were found dead. Two of these females and the 
yearling had no fat stores and apparently starved to death, while the third adult female was too 
heavily scavenged to determine a cause of death. This mortality is suspicious because prime age 
females have had very high survival rates in the past (Amstrup and Durner 1 995, p. 1 3 1 5). 
Similarly, the yearling that was found starved was the offspring of another radio-collared prime 
age female whose collar had failed prior to her yearling being found dead. Annual survival of 
yearlings, given survival of their mother, was previously estimated to be 0.86 (Amstrup and 
Durner 1995, p. 1316). The probability, therefore, that this yearling died while its mother was 
still alive was only approximately 14 percent. Regehr et al, (2006, p. 27) indicate that these 
anecdotal observations, in combination with changes in survival of young and declines in size 
and weights reported above suggest mechanisms by which a changing sea ice environment can 
affect polar bear demographics and population status. 

Evidence of declining body condition for polar bears in Western Hudson Bay suggests that there 
should be evidence of parallel declines In adjacent populations experiencing similar 
environmental conditions. A recent report of the analysis polar bear condition in Southern 
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Hudson Bay compares body condition for two periods of time 1984-1 986 and 2000-2005 
(Obbard et al. 2006). The authors found that the average body condition for all age and 
reproductive classes combined was significantly poorer for Southern Hudson Bay bears captured 
from 2000 to 2005 than for bears captured from 1984 to 1986. The mean condition value for all 
classes combined differed significantly among years (/’< 0.001) as follows: (1984, 1986) > 
(1985, 2002) > (all other years). 

For individual age and reproductive classes considered separately, average body condition in the 
period from 2000-2005 was significantly poorer than in the period from 1984-86, The 
differences between periods were significantly greater for the solitary females, adult females, and 
subadult classes than for the male class of bears. The change in condition from 1984-86 to 
2000-05 was greatest for solitary females, followed by subadults, and adult females 
accompanied by young. The decline in condition was least, yet still statistically significant, for 
adult males. 

The results indicate a declining trend in condition for all age and reproductive classes of polar 
bears since the mid-1980s. The results further reveal that the decline has been greatest for 
pregnant females and subadult bears — trends that will likely have an impact on future 
reproductive output and subadult survival. 

The authors evaluated inter-annual variability in condition in relation to the timing of ice melt 
and to duration of ice cover in the previous winter. A non-significant negative correlation 
between condition and date of break-up for the two periods of time existed. Similarly, a non- 
significant negative correlation between body condition and the duration of ice cover in the 
previous winter for the periods was determined. Based on the results the authors found that 
neither variation in the sea ice break-up date nor duration of ice cover in the previous winter as 
singular factors fully explained the variation in condition among years despite strong evidence of 
a significant trend towards both later freeze-up and earlier break-up (Gough et al. 2004, Gagnon 
and Gough 2005), and the significant negative trend in body condition. 
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The authors believe that the results suggest that other factors or combinations of factors (that 
likely also may include later freeze-up and earlier break-up) are operating to affect body 
condition in Southern Hudson Bay polar bears. These factors may include unusual spring rain 
events that occur during March or April when ringed seals are giving birth to pups in on-ice 
birthing lairs (Stirling and Smith 2004), depth of snow accumulation and roughness of the ice 
that vary over time and also affect polar bear hunting success (Stirling and Smith 2004, Ferguson 
et al. 2005), changes in the abundance and distribution of ringed seals, and reduced pregnancy 
rates and of reduced pup survival in ringed seals from western Hudson Bay during the 1990s 
(Ferguson et al. 2005, Stirling 2005). 


3. Biological effects on polar bear prey 
a. Prey Availability 

Major declines in sea-ice habitat will also likely result in a decline in polar bear abundance over 
time due to reduced availability of prey (Derocher et al. 2004). The effects of declining ice 
habitat on seals will vary depending on the location, timing and extent of reductions. It is 
possible that reduced ice cover and increased open water periods with warmer water will 
enhance primary productivity and promote growth of fishes and invertebrates preyed upon by 
ringed and bearded seals. Increased food sources for seals may increase seal physical condition 
and contribute to higher productivity. While these effects may have some initial benefits for 
polar bears, Derocher et at. (2004) believe that they will be transitory in their timing and with 
increased area and duration of open water, polar bears will have reduced access to prey during 
critical periods of the year. Ultimately productivity of ringed seals is likely to diminish and their 
distribution change over time. The Arctic food web is driven by the complex interactions 
between ice, light penetration, nutrient supply, and productivity (Tynan and DeMaster 1997, 
Rosing-Asvid 2006, Grebmeier et al. 2006). Due to the Arctic Ocean’s relatively low species 
diversity, it may be particularly vulnerable to trophic-level alterations caused by global warming 

(Derocher et al. 2004). Grebmeier et al. (2006 p. 1461) found that a major ecosystem shift is 
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occurring in the Northern Bering Sea which is indicated by decrease in benthic prey populations, 
which could affect Pacific walrus and bearded seal populations, an increase in pelagic fish, a 
reduction in sea ice, and an increase in the air and sea water temperatures. Arctic cod 
(Boreogadus saida), one of the primary prey species of ringed seals, is strongly associated with 
sea ice throughout its range and makes use of the underside of the ice to escape from predators 
(Gaston et al. 2003). It is therefore likely that a decrease in seasonal ice cover could have adverse 
effects on Arctic cod (Tynan and DeMaster 1997, Gaston et al. 2003). It is uncertain if other 
forage fish species will pioneer into open water habitats and provide seals with alternate forage 
species (Derocher et al, 2004). 

Ringed seals are the primary prey of the polar bear in most areas, though bearded seals, walrus, 
harbor seals {Phoca vilulina), harp seals, hooded seals, and beluga whales are sometimes taken 
and may be locally important to some populations (Stirling and Archibald 1977, Smith 1980, 
Smith 1985, Iverson et al. 2006). A study of seal prey consumed by polar bears in three major 
regions of the Canadian arctic: Davis Strait; Western Hudson Bay; and the Beaufort Sea, 
revealed that diets differed among the regions, and within the region for Davis Strait. In the 
Beaufort Sea ringed seals comprised 98% of diet. In Western Hudson Bay ringed seals 
accounted for 80% of the diet in the early 1 990s indicating important foraging in ice covered 
habitat. Ringed seal consumption declined later in the 1990s concurrent with earlier ice breakup, 
and the proportion of bearded and harbor seals increased, both species are less reliant on ice than 
ringed seals. Throughout Davis Strait, harp seals comprised 50% of bears’ diet, consistent with 
the increase in harp seal populations in this region. Off southern Labrador near the whelping 
patch, harp seals comprised 90% of diets and in northern Davis Strait, near a major whelping 
patch, hooded seals made up the majority of the diet (Iverson et al. 2006, Stirling and Parkinson 
2006). Polar bears have been observed using terrestrial food items such as blueberries, snow 
geese, and reindeer, but researchers do not believe that these alternate foods represent significant 
sources of energy (Derocher et al. 2004). Further, the inefficiency of polar bear locomotion noted 
above likely explains why polar bears are not known to hunt musk oxen (Ovibos moschatus) or 
snow geese {Anser caerulescens), potential prey species that co-occur with the polar bear in 
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many areas (Lunn and Stirling 1985). The energy needed to catch such species would almost 
certainly exceed the amount of energy a kill would provide (Stirling 1988). 

Polar bear populations are known to fluctuate based on prey availability (Stirling and Lunn 
1997). During the winters of 1973-1974 and 1974-1975, ringed and bearded seal numbers in the 
Beaufort Sea dropped by about 50% and productivity by about 90%, apparently in response to 
severe ice conditions (Stirling 1980, Stirling 2002). Numbers and productivity of polar bears also 
declined markedly in response (Stirling 1980, Stirling 2002). A similar reduction in seal 
productivity, with a subsequent decline in polar bear productivity, occurred in the mid-1980.s as 
well (Stirling and 0ritsland 1995, Stirling 2002). 

Stirling and 0ritsland (1995) calculated that a hypothetical polar bear population containing 
1 ,800 bears would need approximately 77,400-80,293 ringed seals per year for all bears to meet 
their nutritive requirements. Kingsley (1998) estimated that the polar bears in Baffin Bay and 
associated waters (N= ca. 4000) would need to eat 120,000 to 160,000 ringed seals per year to 
sustain themselves. In the absence of solid data, it has generally been assumed that seal 
populations occur at high numbers and are relatively stable and that there are enough ringed seals 
to fulfill the needs of both polar bears and Inuit hunters (Ferguson et al. 2005). However, one 
study found an unexpectedly low pregnancy rate and proportion of young-of-the-year among 
ringed seals in an open water sample from Arviat in 1991-1992 (Holst et al. 1999, Ferguson et al. 
2005), and a follow up study with data from 1998-2000 also found a lower than expected 
pregnancy rate and proportion of young-of-the-year. These results indicate that ringed seal 
recruitment may be in decline, and that ultimately ringed seal populations, and therefore food 
availability for polar bears, may decline as well (Stirling 2002). 

Ice-associated seals, including the ringed seal, may be particularly vulnerable to habitat toss from 
changes in the extent or concentration of Arctic ice because they depend on pack-ice habitat for 
pupping, foraging, molting, and resting (Tynan and DeMaster 1997, ACIA 2004, Derocher et al. 
2004). The southern edge of ringed seal ranges may also shift north, because ringed seals stay 
with the ice as it annually advances and retreats (Tynan and DeMaster 1 997). Whether ringed 
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seals will continue to move north with retreating ice over the deeper less productive Arctic Basin 
waters and whether forage fishes that they prey on will also move north is uncertain. Increased 
amounts of open water may reduce the hunting efficiency of polar bears because seals may 
become less restrained by their need to maintain breathing holes and haul-out sites and thus 
become less predictable for foraging bears (Derocher et al. 2004). Bears have only rarely been 
reported to capture a ringed seal in open water (Fumell and Oolooyuk 1980), so it is unlikely that 
hunting in ice-free water would compensate for loss of ice access to ringed seals (Derocher et al. 
2004). It is unlikely that increased take of other species such as bearded seals, walrus, or harbor 
seals, even where they are available, could or would compensate for reduced availability of 
ringed seals (Derocher et al. 2004). 

It has been suggested that several species of seals which currently occur al the southern edge of 
the range of polar bears could expand northward. In the north Pacific this could include the 
harbor seal, spotted seal (Phoca largha) and the ribbon seal (Phoca fasciata). In the north 
Atlantic, harp (Phoca greenlandica) and hooded seals (Cryslophora cristatd) could expand 
northward and come into contact with polar bears particularly if the whelping grounds move to 
more northern latitudes (Derocher et al. 2004). However harp and hooded seals are also 
dependent on the sea ice and thus may also be reduced. Bom (2005a) reported on the potential 
effects as follows: 

Early ice break-up in years with “light” ice conditions may also influence other ice- 
breeding pinniped than ringed seals. Extremely small sized 1981 year-class ofharp seals 
in eastern Canada and high juvenile mortality from starvation and cold stress was likely 
due to light ice conditions during 1981 (Sergeant 1991) indicating that early ice breakup 
at the harp seal whelping patches may lead to increased mortality (Johnston et al. 2005). 
One may speculate if early ice break-up may also negatively influence other ice breeding 
pinnipeds like the ribbon and spotted seals in the Bering Strait region. 

Yearly variation in sea ice cover may have significant effects on harp and hooded seals. 

In light ice years the quantity of ice that is appropriate for whelping can be greatly 
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reduced, and female seals may crowd into whelping areas and produce pups in high 
densities (Johnston et ai. 2005). It has been suggested that such crowding may increase 
the risks of disease transmissions and subsequently the risk of epizootics (Fay 1974) but 
the effects of crowding at the harp and hooded seal whelping patches are largely 
unknown (Johnston et al. 2005). Repeated years (1967, 1981, 2001, and 2002) with little 
or no ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence resulted in years with almost zero production of 
harp seal pups, compared to hundreds of thousands in good ice years (ACIA 2004). 
Hooded seals may shift to heavier ice for whelping. Shifts in the more northerly whelping 
areas reportedly occur during periods or warmer climate and diminished ice (Burns 
2002). In recent years the position of the hooded seal whelping patch near Jan Mayen 
has changed position likely as an effect of decreased sea ice in East Greenland, and the 
number of seal there has decreased (Haug, pers. comm.). 

Cooper et al. (2006) observed at least nine apparently orphaned Pacific walrus in waters as deep 
as 3,000 m in July and August 2004 in the Canada Basin of the Arctic Ocean. Given limited 
visibility from the ship, many additional calves may have been separated in the overall study 
area. These conditions appear to be related to the transport of unusually warm (7° C) Bering Sea 
water into this area north of Alaska. Walruses invest considerable maternal resources while 
caring for calves on seasonally ice-covered continental shelves for periods of up to 2 years or 
more and only rarely separate from their young. Although these observations suggest that the 
Paci fic walrus population may be ill-adapted to rapid seasonal sea-ice retreat off Arctic conti- 
nental shelves, the adult females could have been killed during Alaska Native subsistence hunts 
from the villages of Wainwright and Barrow. 

Decreases in Arctic cod abundance have already been recorded and correlated with shrinking ice 
cover. Gaston et al. (2003) inferred changes in Arctic cod abundance in northern Hudson Bay by 
analyzing the composition of the diet fed to thick-billed murre chicks {Uria lotnvia) (Gaston et 
al. 2003). Between 1980-82 and 1999, the percentage of cod in the diet of thick-billed murre 
chicks fell from 5 1 .5% to 1 8.9%, while the percentage of capelin (Mallotus villosus) increased 
from 6.7% to 41% over the same time period. The extent of ice cover, greater than 10% on July 
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l5'*of each year, also declined significantly between 1981 and 1999. Gaston et al. (2003:231) 
concluded that the trends observed related to real changes in fish populations that suggest a 
switch from an Arctic to a subarctic fish community occurred from 1997 onwards. Given the 
relative ecology of arctic cod and capelin, the trends identified seem best explained by changes 
in the oceanography of northern Hudson Bay, perhaps driven by temperature increases over 
recent decades. 

Babaluk et al. (2000) report the first records of sockeye {Oncorhynchus nerkd) and pink salmon 
(Oncorhynchus gorbuscha) from Banks Island and other records of Pacific salmon in NWT. The 
authors report capture of eight sexually mature sockeye and one sexually mature pink salmon in 
the subsistence fishery in the Sachs River estuary at Sachs Harbour, Banks Island, NWT in 
August 1 993. They also report a first record for coho salmon (Oncorhynchus kisutch) in Great 
Bear Lake, NWT. These capture locations are well outside the known distributions for the 
species. A pink salmon captured in the West Channel, Mackenzie River near Aklavik, NWT, and 
a chum salmon (Oncorhynchus kela) from Cache Creek, NT, also represent new capture 
locations within the distribution of the species. In sum, these numerous sightings of extra- 
limitai occurrence of a variety of species are indicative of environmental change in the marine 
systems, likely associated with the warming trend of marine waters. Some of these species could 
potentially become established and may provide prey for ringed seals and/or polar bears. 


b. Seal productivity 

Ringed seal pups are bom between mid-March and mid-April, nursed for about six weeks, and 
weaned prior to spring break-up in June (Smith 1987, Ferguson et al. 2005). During the weeks of 
nursing, ringed seal pups spend about half of their time in lairs excavated in snow covering the 
top of the sea ice, and about half underwater diving (Smith 1987). During this time period both 
ringed seal pups and adults are hunted by polar bears (Ferguson et al. 2005). One common 
hunting method used by polar bears is to locate a seal lair by smell and then crash through the 
top of the den and seize the surprised seal (Stirling 1988). 
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Ferguson et al. (2005) demonstrated that decreasing snow depth, possibly influenced by the 
timing of spring break-up, may have a detrimental effect on ringed seal recruitment in Western 
Hudson Bay. These researchers examined trends in ringed seal recruitment in Western Hudson 
Bay relative to snow depth, snowfall, rainfall, temperature in April and May, the North Atlantic 
Oscillation (“NAO”) from the previous winter, and timing of spring break-up. Samples from 639 
ringed seals killed by Inuit hunters between 1991-1992 and 1999-2001 were used to determine 
the age of seals killed and to generate a survivorship curve which represents the number of seals 
born in any year that survived to be included in the hunt (Ferguson et al. 2005). The relative 
difference from the expected survivorship was the dependent variable in correlated regression 
analyses of environmental factors (Ferguson et al. 2005). Snowfall and ringed sea! recruitment 
varied from lower than average in the 1970s, to higher in the 1980s and lower in the 1990s 
(Fergu-son et al. 2005). 

The study demonstrated that decreasing snow depth in April and May may be linked to 
decreased recruitment in ringed seals in Hudson Bay (Ferguson et al. 2005). Reduced snowfall 
may also result in less snow drift accumulation leeward of pressure ridges, and consequently 
reduced protection for pups from predators that are afforded easier access (Ferguson et al. 2005). 
Warming temperatures may also melt snow covered ringed seal birth lairs and contribute to the 
decreased recruitment (Ferguson et al. 2005). Therefore, pups in lairs with thin snow roofs are 
more vulnerable to predation than pups in lairs with thick roofs (Ferguson et al. 2005). Ringed 
seal pup survival can also be affected by hypothermia resulting from exposure if lairs collapse 
(Ferguson et al. 2005). Continued access to birth lairs for thermoregulation is probably critical to 
the survival of pups when temperatures fall below 0° C (Stirling and Smith 2004). Ferguson et 
al. (2005 p. 121) concluded “Earlier spring break-up of sea ice together with snow trends suggest 
continued low pup survival in Western Hudson Bay.” 

In a similar study of variation in reproduction and body condition of the ringed seal in Prince 
Albert Sound, Harwood et al. (2000) found that an early spring break-up in 1998 negatively 
impacted the growth, condition, and probably the survival of un weaned pups. Early breakup in 
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1998 was believed to have caused an interruption in lactation in adult females, which in turn 
negatively affected the condition and growth of pups. The authors indicate that the event 
occurred when food appeared to be abundant and available for the other age classes of ringed 
seals (Harwood et al. 2000). Earlier ice break-ups similar to those documented by Harwood et 
al. (2000) and Ferguson et al. (2005) are predicted to be more frequent in occurrence based on 
climate change models and as a result a decrease in productivity and abundance of ringed seals is 
predicted. Similar to earlier break-up or reduced snow cover, increased rain on snow events 
during the late winter could also negatively impact ringed seal recruitment by damaging or 
eliminating snow covered pupping lairs, increasing exposure and the risk of hypothermia, and 
facilitating predation by polar bears and Arctic foxes {Alopex lagopus) (Stirling and Smith 2004), 
In April and May of 1979, researchers evaluated the distribution and density of ringed seal lairs 
on the Hall Peninsula of southeastern Baffin Island in Nunavut (Stirling and Smith 2004). During 
this study predation on seals by polar bears was also evaluated from on ice and aerial 
observations (Stirling and Smith 2004). The role of polar bear predation and environmental 
factors on ringed seal distribution (Hammill and Smith 1989, Hammill and Smith 1991) and 
reproduction (Stirling and Lunn 1997) has been documented for other populations as well. Rain 
fell steadily or sporadically on the study area during April 9-1 1 (Stirling and Smith 2004). 

Before the rain event in April, there were two other periods during late March and early April 
when daily maximum temperatures were at or close to freezing (Stirling and Smith 2004). 
Outside of these periods weather was normal for this area. The roofs of 40% (6/1 5) of the haul- 
out and birth lairs found by the end of March and 50% (15/30) of those located in the first week 
of April had already melted and collapsed, something not seen before at these latitudes (Stirling 
and Smith 2004). After the rain event of April, at least 28% of the lairs in one area had collapsed 
(Stirling and Smith 2004). Following the rain event, many instances of adult seals and pups 
laying on the bare ice, exposing the pups to hypothermia were noted. Predation of pups by polar 
bears was observed, and the researchers “suspect that most of the pups in these areas were 
eventually killed by polar bears (Stirling and Archibald 1997), arctic foxes (Smith 1976), or 
possibly gulls (Lydersen and Smith 1 989). Stirling and Smith (2004) also observed ravens 
(Corvus corvax) feeding on the carcasses of ringed seal pups, but did not know if they killed the 
pups or were only scavenging (Stirling and Smith 2004). 
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Stirling and Smith (2004) state that the observations from 1979 have direct relevance to the 
impact of climate change on polar bears: 

Should early season rain become regular and widespread at some future time, we 
predict that mortality of ringed seal pups will increase, especially in more 
southerly parts of their range, and that local populations may be significantly 
reduced... .a significant decline in ringed seal numbers, especially in the 
production of young, is capable of producing negative effects on the reproduction 
and survival of polar bears (Stirling and Smith 2004). 

Ringed seals, and consequently polar bears, may also be impacted by changes in trophic 
dynamics. Changes in climate, sea-ice extent, and the timing of sea-ice formation and break-up 
will have variable affects on the lower trophic levels of the food web upon which polar bears 
depend (Derocher et al. 2004). 

c. Reduced Access to Prey 

Reductions in sea ice, which ringed seals use for birth lairs, will alter ringed seal distribution and 
abundance. Scientists predict that the decreases in adult body condition, natality, and cub 
survival in the Western Hudson Bay polar bear population observed to date due to earlier break- 
up dates and a shorter seal-hunting period will continue until female polar bears are in such poor 
condition that they do not reproduce (Derocher et al. 2004). Using parameters including the 
amount of polar bear body mass lost during fasts, predicted lengthening of the fasting period and 
shortening of the feeding period, and the apparent 189 kg body weight needed for females to 
reproduce, Derocher et al. (2004) calculate that most females in the Western Hudson Bay 
population may be unable to successfully reproduce somewhere between 2012 and 2014. 

Derocher et al. (2004) note that these calculations are simplifications, and that long-term trends 
may not be readily observable due to shorter-term fluctuations as climate change proceeds, but 
the authors predict, overall, a continuing gradual decline in population-related parameters that 
ultimately lead to population losses. Trends toward either earlier break-up or later freeze-up, or 
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both, will likely occur in other areas in addition to Western Hudson Bay where polar bears 
seasonally use the land, such as Foxe Basin and south-eastern Baffin Island (Derocher et al. 
2004). Those populations will likely experience impacts comparable to those already observable 
in Western Hudson Bay (Stirling et al. 1999). Changes in the timing of sea-ice formation and 
break-up and the loss of the polar bear’s sea-ice habitat will pose increasing risk to polar bears as 
global warming advances (Derocher et al. 2004), and ultimately all polar bear populations will 
suffer. 

While predicting changes in trophic dynamics from climate change is complex and difficult, the 
likely impact on Arctic cod is significant for the polar bear. Global warming could increase 
productivity of some Arctic waters in the short term (Hammil and Smith 1991, Stirling and 
Smith 2004). As Tynan and DeMaster (1997) observed, “one of the central questions regarding 
climate change and the effects on Arctic marine mammals is whether a reduction of sea ice will 
increase productivity in a way that maintains suitable densities of important prey species, such as 
arctic cod.” In northern Hudson Bay it does not appear that arctic cod will maintain former 
levels of abundance during periods of reduced sea ice habitat. Moreover, if areas of leads, 
polynyas, and open water shift northward to areas over the less productive waters of the deep 
polar basin, there may be little increase in productivity since the deep polar basin waters are less 
productive to begin with (Tynan and DeMaster 1997). This could negatively impact other polar 
bear prey species. Species such as bearded seals and Pacific walrus feed on benthic prey, and are 
therefore found on ice cover over the shallow continental shelf areas (Lowry et al. 1980, 

Sheffield et al. 2001). As sea ice declines these species feeding habitat would become limited to 
the areas within <100km of the shoreline where these species could haul out (Bom et al 2003). 
Currently Pacific walrus give birth on the sea ice in the Bering Sea in the spring. If the sea ice in 
the Bering Sea disappears. Pacific walrus would most likely calve on the remaining sea ice in the 
Chukchi Sea or on land. Overall the reduction in sea ice is likely to result in a net reduction in 
abundance of ringed seals, bearded seals, and Pacific walrus (ACIA 2004). 

Ringed seal young-of-the-year provide the majority of the polar bear diet, therefore, fluctuations 
in the productivity of ringed seal pups will likely be reflected immediately on polar bear 
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reproduction and cub survival (Stirling and Lunn 1997). Stirling and Lunn (1997 p. 176) report 
that “the most critical factor affecting reproductive success, subsequent condition and probably 
survival of polar bears is the availability of ringed seal pups from about mid- April through to 
break-up sometime in July,” and that this is especially so for females with cubs of the year. 
Moreover, high levels of polar bear predation sustained by ringed seal populations are only 
possible because a large proportion of seals taken are young of the year (Stirling and Lunn 
1 997), Predation by bears has modified the behaviors of northern hemisphere ice seals (Stirling 
1977), has significantly affected some seal populations (Hammill and Smith 1991), and also may 
have modified the distribution of seals (Amstrup 2000). 

Changes in prey availability may have especially large impacts on immature bears. Polar bears 
feed preferentially on blubber and adult bears often leave much of the meat (protein) behind. 
Younger bears, which are not believed to be as highly skilled hunters and not as efficient at 
taking seals, are known to utilize these kills to supplement their diet (Derocher et al. 2004). As 
prey availability decreases due to global warming, younger bears may be disproportionately 
impacted if there are fewer kills or greater consumption of kills resulting in le.ss excess prey to 
scavenge (Derocher et al. 2004), Altered prey distribution would also likely lead to increased 
competition for prey between dominant and subordinate bears, resulting in subordinate or sub- 
adult bears reduced access to prey (Derocher et al. 2004). Polar bear populations will decline in 
response to declines in ringed seal abundance and availability. 


4. Projected population specific effects and timing sequence 

The populations that will be the most affected will be the Arctic Basin populations (CS, BA, SB 
and possibly the KA and LA populations) and those populations in which bears are required to 
fast for many months on land, because most or all of the sea ice melts during the summer (WH, 
SH, FB, DS, and BB). The Arctic Basin polar bear populations that occur in areas without 
significant land mass constraints or other open basin populations will be the most affected by 
large scale dramatic fluctuations in seasonal ice movements. The increased summer ice retreat 
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into the polar basin, over deeper and less productive waters, will impact polar bears by altering 
distribution, increasing individual movements, reducing access to prey, increasing energetic 
demands, and correspondingly result in diminished physical body condition of bears. Prey 
species such as ringed seals will likely remain distributed in shallower more productive southerly 
areas characterized by vast expanses of open water. Secondary effects of diminished condition 
of polar bears, such as reduced reproductive rates, decreases in survival rates for cubs and 
possibly reduced survival rates for older age classes, have been demonstrated in the Western 
Hudson Bay (Stirling et al. 1999, Regehr et al., in prep.). For those populations where the sea ice 
occurs seasonally, the effects of an increased length of the open water season will be detected or 
observed earlier rather than later, similar to those that summer in the polar basin. The 
populations that will be affected last will be those associated with island archipelagos such as the 
Canadian Arctic Islands (Norwegian Bay, Lancaster Sound, M’Clintock Channel, Viscount- 
Melville, Kane Basin, and Gulf of Bothia). 

Future Threats to Polar Bears from Global Climate Change 


Table 4: Likely Impacts to the Polar Bear from Global Climate Change 
Source: Adapted from Derocher et al. (2004). 


Characteristic 

Time Frame' 

Projected Change 

Body condition 

Short 

Decline, Increased variation 

Movement patterns 

Short 

Alteration of existing patterns 

Cub survival 

Short 

Decline, Increased variation 

Reproductive rates 

Short 

Variable, Increased variation 

Bear-human interactions 

Variable 

Increase 

Den areas 

Medium 

Change in areas and substrates 

Growth rates 

Medium 

Variable 

Prey composition 

Medium 

Change in species, utilization, age of prey 

Population boundaries 

Medium 

Mixing of adjacent populations 

Population size 

Medium 

Variable 
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Intraspecific aggression 

Variable 

Increased 

Cannibalism 

Variable 

Possible increase 

Adult survival 

Long 

Decline, Increased variation 


' Short = <10 years, Medium = 10-20 years. Long = >20 years. Time frame of impact will vary 
between populations and is dependent upon rate of change in a given population. 

5. Conclusion 

Worldwide, habitat loss is the primary cause of species extinction (Primack 2001). For polar 
bears, documented changes to habitat include seasonal retraction of sea ice in the fall, thinning 
and fragmentation of sea ice, and earlier spring breakup. While not all changes occur evenly 
throughout the Arctic, many changes are widespread. As the PBSG, the scientific advisory body 
to lUCN for polar bear, summarizes on their website, “[t]here is little doubt that polar bears and 
other ice-inhabiting marine mammals in the Arctic, are being, or will be, negatively affected by 
the effects of climate change via changes to their habitats” (Aars et al. 2006). 

According to the ACIA, “the reduction in sea ice is very likely to have devastating consequences 
for polar bears, ice-dependent seals, and local people for whom these animals are a primary food 
source” (ACIA 2005). The ACIA concludes that “polar bears are unlikely to survive as a species 
if there is an almost complete loss of summer sea-ice cover, which is projected to occur before 
the end of this century by some climate models. The loss of polar bears is likely to have 
significant and rapid consequences for the ecosystems that they currently occupy.” (ACIA 2005). 

Overall, polar bear scientists conclude that the “future persistence of polar bears is tenuous” 
(Derocher et al. 2004), reinforcing their earlier warnings that “ultimately, if sea ice disappeared 
altogether, polar bears would become extinct” (Stirling and Derocher 1993). The ACIA has also 
concluded that “polar bears are unlikely to survive as a species if there is an almost complete loss 
of summer sea-ice cover, which is projected to occur before the end of this century by some 
climate models.” (ACIA 2004). However, this opinion is not universal as other polar bear 
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biologists believe that it is likely, even with the total loss of summer sea ice, that a small number 
of polar bears would survive semi-indefinitely provided there is still some ice cover during the 
winter and marine mammals continued to be available for capture or scavenging. Although this 
situation would be difficult for the bears they believe that the bears are unlikely to go extinct. As 
a species, polar bears have survived at least two warming periods, the Eem Interglacial period 
( 1 40,000 - 1 1 5, 000 years BP), and the Holocene “climate optimum” (ca 8000 - 4000BP) 
(Dansgaard et al. 1993, Dahl-Jensen et al. 1998). Results from two ice-cores drilled in central 
Greenland revealed that the climate was much more variable in the past and some of the 
historical shifts between the warm and cold periods were relatively rapid suggesting that the 
recent relative climate stability seen during the Holocene may be an exception (Dansgaard et al. 
1993). The impacts of these global warming periods on polar bears and the Arctic sea-ice habitat 
are unknown. 

Observations of changes related to climate change are mounting on many fronts. As one recent 
report noted “If current trends continue, polar bears and other species that require a stable ice 
platform for survival could become extinct by the end of the century” (Rosentrater 2005). 

A recent study of the Bering Sea, one of the most productive marine ecosystems on the planet, 
concluded that “[a] change from arctic to subarctic conditions is underway in the northern Bering 
Sea” (Grebmeier et al. 2006). This is being caused by warmer air and water temperatures, and 
less sea ice. Even bottom water temperatures are demonstrably increasing. The impacts include 
the decline of the prey base of benthic (bottom) feeding walrus, endangered sea ducks (i.e. 
spectacled eiders - Somaieria fischeri), and gray whales (Eschrichlius wbustus) (Grebmeier et 
al, 2006), Some pelagic (open sea) species like pollock {Theragra chalcogramma), on the other 
hand, are increasing their range (Grebmeier et al. 2006). “These observations support a continued 
trend toward more subarctic ecosystem conditions in the northern Bering Sea, which may have 
profound impacts on Arctic marine mammal and diving seabird populations as well as 
commercial and subsistence fisheries” (Grebmeier et al. 2006). 
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B. Overutilization for commercial, recreational, scientific, or educational 
purposes 

The following section presents information relative to the harvest of polar bears. In the initial 
evaluation the use of polar bears for commercial, recreational, scientific, and education purposes 
was considered. The relative low level and highly regulated non-lethal use for scientific 
purposes was discounted as a threat to populations. Similarly, the regulated low level of use for 
educational purpose through placement of cubs or orphaned animals into zoos or public display 
facilities or through public viewing was also discounted as a serious threat to populations. 
Regarding sport harvested polar bears in Canada, which has both a commercial and recreational 
value, we have not distinguished between harvest uses for sport or subsistence purposes and we 
have incorporated these activities into the harvest section below. 

1. Overview of Harvest 

History of Polar Bear Hunting and Harvest Management 

Other forms of removal including take associated with accidental mortality during scientific 
investigations, placement of orphaned cubs into public display facilities, defense of life, 
industrial takes, and illegal take have been considered within this section of the assessment. The 
levels of take from sources other than harvest have been determined to be insignificant and 
having no effect on the population and not warranting a detailed analysis herein. These sources 
of mortality are incorporated into consideration of harvest management regimes. 

Polar bears have historically been and continue to be an important renewable resource for coastal 
communities throughout the Arctic. Polar bears and polar bear hunting were an important part of 
indigenous peoples’ myths and legends and polar bear hunting is considered a source of pride, 
prestige, and accomplishment. Polar bears provide a source of meat and raw materials for 
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handicrafts, including functional clothing such as mittens, boots (mukluks), parka ruffs, and 
pants. 

Prior to the 1950s most hunting was done by indigenous people for subsistence purposes. 
However, population declines due to sport hunting became an increasing international concern 
during the 1950s and 1960s. As a result, in 1968, biologists from the 5 nations with polar bears 
in their respective jurisdictions met and formed the Polar Bear Specialist Group (PBSG) under 
the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN). The PBSG 
was largely responsible for the development and ratification of the 1973 Inlemational Agreement 
on the Conservation of Polar Bears (1973 Polar Bear Agreement), which calls for cooperative 
international management of polar bear populations based on sound conservation practices. It 
prohibits polar bear hunting except by local people using traditional methods, calls for protection 
of females and denning bears, and bans use of aircraft and large motorized vessels to hunt polar 
bears (Prestrud and Stirling 1994). The 1973 Polar Bear Agreement itself is not self- 
implementing and each signatory nation has its own national legislation to implement the 1973 
Polar Bear Agreement 's terms, including individual harvest management practices. The PBSG 
meets every 3-5 years to review all aspects of polar bears science and management, including 
harvest management. 

Principles of Harvest Management 

Polar bears are a K-selected species: they are long-lived, take a relatively long time to mature, 
and have low reproductive rates and small litter sizes (DeMaster and Stirling 1981). Although 
this is compensated for with high adult survival rates, polar bear populations can be easily 
depleted through harvest (Taylor et al. 1987). To effectively manage polar bear populations 
using harvest management, scientists must know certain characteristics of the population, such as 
population size, and birth (recruitment), survival, and mortality rates. Generally, harvest 
management is based on the principle that, if recruitment and survival rates exceed mortality 
rates, the population will grow or remain stable. 
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Mortality can be separated into deaths from natural and unnatural (human) causes. Unnatural 
causes include accidental kills such as research mortalities or ingestion/exposure to toxins, or 
intentional kills such as for sport hunting, subsistence hunting, or defense of life. Hunting can be 
managed through establishment of limits (quotas) on the number of animals killed per year in 
relation to population sustainability. 

Setting appropriate harvest quotas is dependent on accurate population estimates and age- 
specific survival and reproduction rates. With good population data, the total allowable harvest 
(TAH) can be used to adjust for population growth or decline. For example, if polar bear 
populations decline, a reduction in harvest quotas could be used to attempt to mitigate declines. 
Unfortunately, the cost and logistical challenges of conducting these studies has made obtaining 
reliable data difficult or impossible for many populations. 

The MMPA requires the Service to calculate the allowable level of human-caused mortality, or 
potential biological removal (PBR) level, for polar bear populations (also referred to as "stocks”) 
in the U.S. by using a minimum population size estimate (N min) multiplied by 'A of the 
maximum net productivity or rate (R max) of the population. The PBR is an estimate of the 
number of animals that can be taken without causing the population to decline below its 
optimum sustainable population (OSP), or that will allow a population already below OSP to 
increase to that level. If the population is known to be reduced or declining a recovery factor 
(Fr), can be used to reduce PBR. 

Nunavut uses flexible harvest quotas, the RISKMAN computer model, and MOUs with the local 
Hunting and Trapping Organizations and the wildlife officers for its harvest management. This 
management is not used by the NWT or any of the provinces. In the past, a key argument for 
sport hunting was that, because not all sport hunters were successful and unused tags could not 
be reused by local hunters, sport hunting actually reduced the total harvest. Although this is still 
the practice in the NWT, the policy was reversed in Nunavut so that all the unused tags go back 
to local Hunters and Trappers Organization for re-issue. 
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The TAH is determined using the “RISKMAN” computer model that incorporates population 
data such as survival rates, age of first reproduction, age-specific litter production rates for 
females available to have cubs, litter size, sex ratio of cubs, sex, age, and family status 
distribution of harvest, and population size (Taylor etai. 2000, Taylor etal. 2001a). The model 
also incorporates uncertainty due to sampling error and environmental variation. Although 
modeling indicated that a 2:1 (male/female) sex ratio in the harvest is sustainable, the adult sex 
ratio is usually 1:1. Asa consequence of sex-selective harvesting, the sex ratio in some 
populations (e.g. Western Hudson Bay) is now permanently skewed towards females. This 
change in the sex ratio is due in part from the focus of sport hunters on larger males. The 
significance of the skewed sex ratios or sex-selective harvesting over the longer term is 
unknown. 

As a result of the unknown long-term effects of sex-selective harvesting and the rapidly changing 
sea ice environments in response to climatic warming, the PBSG passed a resolution in support 
of the precautionary principle with respect to managing polar bear harvests. 

Another approach (Taylor et al. 1987) calculates sustainable harvest based on a population size 
estimate (N), estimated rates of birth and death, and harvest sex ratios where: 

Sustainable harvest = N x 0.015 

Proportion of harvest that was female 

Both the RISKMAN and Taylor et al.(1987) approach project current life history demographic 
parameters into the future and ascribe a sustainable harvest level based on population parameters 
previously documented through capture research. The underlying assumption is that the 
populations will remain stable or increase during intervening years. Since there generally is a 
lengthy period between population inventory cycles, this approach has limitations for 
populations experiencing changes in survival or recruitment. 

2. Harvest Management by Nation 
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Canada 

Canada manages (or shares management responsibility for) 1 3 of the world’s 19 polar bear 
populations. Wildlife management is the responsibility of the provincial and territorial 
governments. The federal government (Canadian Wildlife Service) has an ongoing research 
program and is involved in management of wildlife populations shared with other jurisdictions, 
especially ones with other nations. Canada has formed the Federal Provincial Technical and 
Administrative Committees for Polar Bear Research and Management (PBTC and PBAC, 
respectively) to ensure coordinated management. The committees include provincial, territorial, 
and federal representatives who meet annually to review research and management activities. 

Human-caused mortality such as hunting, defense of life, and incidental kills are all included in 
TAH. Hunting is allowed by Inuit people of communities in Nunavut, NWT, Manitoba, 
Labrador, Newfoundland, and Quebec. In Ontario the Cree as well as the Inuit can harvest polar 
bears. In Nunavut and NWT, each community obtains an annual harvest quota which Is based on 
the best available scientific information and monitored through distribution of harvest tags to 
local hunter groups, who work with scientists to help set quotas. Some communities may hold 
tags for several separate polar bear populations. Native hunters may use their harvest tags to 
guide sport hunts from approved populations and sport hunts must occur using traditional 
methods, e.g. dog teams. Local Hunter and Trapper Organizations (HTO) determine how many 
tags shall be allocated to sport hunts, and monitor, regulate, and enforce hunting regulations. A 
flexible quota system is used in all but the DS populations hunted by Nunavut. Quebec and 
Ontario do not set quotas but do monitor and report harvest. 

In April 1999, the Nunavut Territory, formerly part of the NWT, offlcially joined the Federation 
of Canada. Nunavut now has primary management responsibility for 12 of the 13 Canadian 
polar bear populations and has committed to conducting 15-year population inventory cycles for 
each population. Their harvest approach consists of two phases; 1) conservative harvest rate, 
which begins after a scientific population inventory is completed, and continues for the next 7 
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years. Harvest is limited to “the number of bears that can be taken per year with not more than 
10% risk of a population decline that would require more than 5 years of harvest moratorium to 
recover to the current numbers”. This is thought to allow for slight population growth; and 2) 
guided harvest rate, which means “the number of bears that can be taken without reducing the 
population below the target number, which takes into account that scientific data is becoming 
increasingly dated and allows for Inuit ecological knowledge (IQ) to increase or decrease the 
harvest rate. RISKMAN modeling is used to identify sustainable harvest levels. Harvest is based 
on the assumption that providing protection to reproductive females by setting a sex-selected 
harvest of 2: 1 males: females increase the potentially allowable harvest by 50% (Testa 1997, 
Taylor et al. 2001a). If the quota for female polar bears is inadvertently exceeded, it results in an 
automatic reduction in next year’s quota, so the average take of females over a two year period 
cannot exceed the sustainable rate (Testa 1997, Taylor et al. 2001a). 

The Canadian system has resulted in tight controls on the size of harvest and high quality harvest 
reporting. It allows reduction of quotas in response to population declines resulting from over- 
hunting (PBSG 1 995). In 2004, the existing polar bear harvest practices became more 
controversial when Nunavut identified quota increases for 8 populations, 5 of which are shared 
with other jurisdictions (Lunn et al. 2005, Aars et al. 2006). Quota increases were largely based 
on IQ and the perception that some populations are increasing from historic levels; it was also 
done without input from Jurisdictions with shared management responsibility. This action 
resulted in an overall increase from the 2003/2004 quota of 398 bears to 507 bears in 2004/2005 
(Lunn et al. 2005, Aars et al. 2006). Concern has been expressed by PBSG and PBTC members 
whether raising harvest quotas based on IQ constitutes a sound conservation practice based on 
the best scientific data, as called for in the 1973 Polar Bear Agreement (Wiig 2005, Aars et al, 
2006). In Western Hudson Bay, the scientific information was used and the quotas were not 
reduced which would seem to directly contradict guidelines set forth by the 1973 Polar Bear 
Agreement. 

The Service, in its overall evaluation of the Canadian management program relative to approving 
specific populations for importation of polar bear trophies by U.S. hunters, found three key 
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characteristics of the calculation of sustainable harvest from the population estimates. These are: 
(a) assumption of no density effects; (b) emphasis on conservation of female bears through 
hunting at a ratio of 2 males to 1 female; and (c) use of pooled best estimates for vital rates (e.g. 
rates of birth and death) for all Canadian polar bear populations, with the exception of Viscount 
Melville Sound (USFWS 1997). In his review and evaluation of the procedures used to estimate 
sustainable harvests, Testa (1997) tested the polar bear parameters provided by Taylor et al. 
(1987) with a general population model. He concluded that a 3 % harvest of the female segment 
of the polar bear population is sustainable and probably conservative, and that the assumptions 
made for calculation of the sustainable harvest are reasonable. Additionally, he noted that these 
low rates of harvest, even if somewhat greater than 3 %, are unlikely to result in irreversible 
reductions of bear numbers on the time scale of Canada’s research and management actions. 
Harvests of 4 to 6 % of the original population would take from 9 to 23 years to reduce the 
female population by 30 %. In this context overharvest is possible, but reversible in the same or 
shorter time span by regulating or eliminating quotas, particularly if density dependent effects 
come into play (Testa 1997, USFWS 1999). It should be noted that reliance of density 
dependent effects for management of polar bears may not be warranted based on previous 
research with grizzly bears (Derocher and Taylor 1994, Wielgus and Bunnell 2000). Assuming 
the Maximum Sustainable Yield (MSY) is close to the carrying capacity, Taylor (1994) 
recommended that managers assume that there will be no increases in reproduction or decreases 
in the rates of natural mortality as a result of a reduction in population numbers, at least until the 
density dependent mechanisms for population regulation in bears have been documented. 

Regarding the harvest of polar bears, the PBSG recently expressed concerns for the application 
of IQ by the Government of Nunavut in determining harvest rates in the absence of supportive 
scientific data. The PBSG advocated that a precautionary approach be instituted when setting 
future harvest levels in a warming Arctic. The group noted that during recent decades the area of 
the sea ice in the Arctic has declined significantly, and that ice break-up in many areas is 
occurring earlier and freeze-up later; these patterns are predicted to continue to effect survival 
and abundance of polar bears in Western Hudson Bay. The group recognized that both local 
hunters and scientists have observed an increased occurrence of polar bears near settlements and 
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outposts and on near-shore sea ice in recent years, but that this may not reflect an increased 
population size, and that some quotas had been increased based on local and traditional 
knowledge or, in the case of Greenland, based on increased nearshore availability. The group 
was concerned that the combined effect of habitat loss and increased harvest could threaten 
populations and recommended that harvest levels be increased only when supported by scientific 
information. The group noted the recent analysis (Aars et al. 2005) indicating population 
declines and recommended that management action be taken (reduced quotas) without delay. 

Sport hunting is allowable by communities in Canada (Nunavut and NWT) and Greenland and as 
part of the TAH. Because sport hunters tend to seek out large adult “trophy” bears, sport hunting 
tends to decrease the proportion of the harvest. The majority of sport hunters in Canada are 
American citizens, and in 1994 a provision was made in the MMPA to allow these hunters to 
import their trophies into the U.S. if the bears had been taken in a legal manner from approved 
populations (see “United States” section). The propotion of the TAH comprised of sport hunting 
has increased dramatically from around 1% to 1 5% since the 1 970s (Freeman and Wenzel 2006). 
Import of sport-hunted polar bears into the U.S. is currently allowed from the Southern Beaufort 
Sea, Northern Beaufort Sea, Viscount Melville Sound, Lancaster Sound, Norwegian Bay and 
Western Hudson Bay populations. Gulf of Boothia and Western Hudson Bay are currently being 
reviewed for status change (PBTC 2006). 

Greenland 

Greenland was governed by Denmark until attaining Home Rule in May 1979. Greenland’s 
Home Rule Government now manages harvest through a system introduced in 1993 that allows 
only full-time hunters living a subsistence lifestyle to hunt polar bears. Licenses are issued 
annually for a small fee, contingent upon reporting of harvest during the prior 12 months. Until 
2006, no quotas were in place but harvest statistics were collected through Piniarneq, a local 
reporting program. In January 2006, a new harvest monitoring and quota system was 
implemented. Annual quotas are determined in consideration of international agreements, 
biological advice, user knowledge, and consultation with the Hunting Council. Part of the quota 
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may be used for sport hunting and quotas may be divided into smaller quotas for certain areas. 
Quotas are distributed among local authorities who administer permit issuance and distribution 
and establish controls to ensure that the allocated quota is not exceeded. Hunting is allowed only 
between 1 September and 30 June, except in two areas where hunting is allowed between 1 
October and 31 July. 

Greenland harvests bears from the Kane Basin, BB, Davis Strait, and Eastern Greenland 
populations (Born and Sonne 2005). A current concern is that the total harvest of polar bears in 
Greenland increased significantly during 1993-2003, due to an increase in the catch from the BB 
population (Born and Sonne 2005), which is shared with Canada. 

Norway 

Norway and Russia share jurisdiction over the BS population of polar bears. Management in 
Norway is the responsibility of the Ministry of the Environment. All hunting has been banned 
since 1973, in response to the 1973 Polar Bear Agreemen! that calls for hunting by Natives only. 
Because no Native people live in Norway, no indigenous hunting is allowed. Bears may only be 
killed in self-defense, protection of property, and “mercy” kills. 

A rapid increase in tourism in Svalbard has led to an increase in the numbers of polar bears killed 
in defense of life and property; 9 bears were killed in Svalbard in 1997-2000 (PBSG 2002). The 
actual annual kill is, however, relatively low, 

Russia 

Russia is responsible for management of polar bears occurring in the BA, CS, KS, and LS 
populations through the Ministry of Natural Resources. Management of the BA and KS 
populations is shared with Norway, and management agreements for them have been in place 
since 1988 (PBSG 2002). 
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Polar bear hunting in Russia has been banned since 1956; some animals are killed in defense of 
life, and a few cubs are taken annually for zoos. Illegal harvest is occurring in the Chukchi Sea 
region with limited ability for monitoring or enforcement (PBSG 1995), and there is significant 
interest in re-opening a hunt by Russian indigenous peoples. Over-harvest of the CS population 
resulting from illegal hunting in Russia, combined with legal subsistence harvest in Alaska, is a 
conservation concern. 

In 2000, The Agreement on the Conservation and Management of the Alaska-Chukotka Polar 
Bear Population (Bilateral Agreement) was signed in partnership with the U.S. It establishes a 
conservation program for the CS population of polar bears that would allow for hunting by 
Native people under a quota system, along with harvest monitoring and enforcement. The 
Chukotka Union of Marine Mammal Hunters and the Alaska Nanuuq Commission represent 
indigenous hunters in Russia and the U.S., and they are developing a Native-to-Native agreement 
to help implement the terms of the Bilateral Agreement. On December 8, 2006, the U.S. 
Congress passed legislation to implement the Bilateral Agreement and the Service anticpates 
working with our Russian partners towards full implentation of the provisions of the Bilateral 
Agreement. 

The PBSG (Aars et al. 2006) recognized the immediate need to coordinate and regulate harvest 
of the shared CS population of polar bears. The lack of a valid population estimate and concern 
for unsustainable levels of harvest, as well as the need to coordinate and conduct research, led 
the PBSG to recommend that the U.S. and Russia immediately enact and enforce the terms of the 
Bilateral Agreement. 

United States 

Prior to the 1 950s the vast majority of polar bear hunting was done by Alaska Natives for 
subsistence purposes. Economically, polar bear hunting and the commercial sale of skins became 
increasingly important to Alaskan Natives when whaling began in the 1850s. Trophy hunting 
using aircraft began in the late 1940s. In the 1960s State of Alaska hunting regulations became 
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more restrictive and in 1972, aircraft-assisted hunting was stopped altogether. Between 1954 
and 1 972, an average of 222 polar bears was harvested per year, resulting in a decline in polar 
bear populations in Alaska (Amstrup et al. 1986). 

In 1972, the MMPA was passed which ended all polar bear hunting, except by coastal dwelling 
Alaska Natives for subsistence and handicraft purposes. The MMPA also prohibits the 
commercial sale of any marine mammal parts except when they have been significantly altered 
into handicrafts by Alaska Natives. No sport hunting is allowed. 

In the U.S. polar bears occur only in Alaska and are delineated as the CS and SB polar bear 
populations (Paetkau et al. 1999, Amstrup et al 2000, Amstrup et al. 2005, Cronin et al. 2006). 
The Service is responsible for polar bear management and implementation of the MMPA. Under 
the MMPA, non-wasteful subsistence harvest by Alaska Natives cannot be restricted unless a 
population is designated as depleted (it is below its OSP level). The Service is engaged in 
cooperative management of polar bears with the Alaska Nanuuq Commission, a non-profit 
organization that represents interests of Alaska Native polar bear users. 

For the SB population, hunting is regulated voluntarily through an agreement between the 
Inuvialuit of Canada and the Inupiat of Alaska. The North Slope Borough/Inuvialuit Game 
Council Agreement of I98S established a Joint Commission and Technical Advisory Committee 
to oversee polar bear management of the SB population, and calls for management based on 
sustainable yield. It also calls for protection of females with cubs and denning bears, prohibits 
hunting using aircraft or large motorized vessels, and establishes (annually reviewed) harvest 
quotas and hunting seasons. Since development of this agreement, the harvest has generally 
remained below MSY (Brower et al. 2002). A similar agreement is being worked on for the CS 
population (the Bilateral Agreement) shared with Russia, which will include implementation of a 
quota system. 


The MMPA was amended in 1994 to provide for the import of sport-hunted polar bear trophies 
legally taken by the importer from Canada. Prior to issuing a permit for import of such trophies, 
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the Service must make specific determinations regarding the status and management of polar 
bears population in Canada. In 1997, the SB, NB, MC, VM, and WH populations approved for 
import of polar bears trophies. In 1999, LS and NW were added; in 2001 MC was removed from 
the list in light of new information indicating that the population was severely depleted. At 
present (2006), the Service is considering removing WH from the list. 

3. Harvest by Population 

For harvest management purposes, the world’s polar bears are divided into 19 populations, or 
stocks, based primarily on geographic core areas of use. Their status is presented in Table I . 
Additional harvest information for each population is described below and included in Table 1. 

a. East Greenland 

The current size of the EG population is unknown; a population estimate of 2,000 polar bears has 
been proposed (Lunn et al. 2000 in PBSG 2005 Greenland Research Report p.2). 

The population is hunted by residents of eastern and southwestern Greenland. From 1979-1998, 
the annual harvest averaged 77 bears (PBSG 2002 p.21). During 1999-2003 harvests averaged 
70 bears per year (Bom and Sonne 2005 Greenland Research Report to PBSG, p.7). No 
significant trend in the annual harvest was noted in 1993-2003 (Bom and Sonne 2005, Greenland 
Research Report to PBSG, p.7). 

b. Barents Sea (BA) 

The current size of the BA population is estimated at 3,000 animals based on a 2004 aerial 
survey (Aars et al. 2005, Norway Management and Research Report to PBSG, p. 6). Historically 
the population was believed to be depleted by over-harvest until a total ban on hunting in 1956 in 
Russia and in 1973 in Norway allowed the population to increase (Prestrud and Stirling 1994, 
Derocher 2005). The population is not currently harvested except for some polar bears taken in 
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defense of life and property (Gjertz and Persen 1987, Gjertz et ai, 1993, 1995 in PBSG 2001 p. 
23). Since 2001 through April 2005 a total of 15 bears were killed in defense and one illegal kill 
(Aars et al. 2006). 

c. Kara Sea (KS) 

The size of the KS is unknown. Harvest is limited to defense of life kills and some illegal 
harvest that is not thought to be having a population-level effect (PBSG 2002 p.24). 

d. Laptev Sea (LA) 

The size of the LA population is unknown but has been estimated to be 800-1,200 polar bears 
(PBSG 2001 p.22). Known harvest is limited to defense-of-life kills and some illegal harvest not 
thought to be having a population-level effect (PBSG 2001 p.24). 

e. Chukchi Sea 

The current size of the CS population is unkown; the best available information indicates it may 
be comprised of approximately 2,000 animals (PBSG 2001 p.22). The Chukchi population is 
hunted by Yupik and Inupiat Natives in Alaska as hunting is illegal in Russia. No harvest quota 
has been set in Alaska and an unquantified level of illegal harvest is occurring in Russia although 
a minimum of 100 bears are estimated to be harvested and in some years the estimates have 
exceeded 200 animals. Between the 1980s and 1990s the Alaska harvest declined by 50% 
(Schliebe et al.l998 in PBSG 2001 p.24). In 2004/2005, 32 bears were harvested in Alaska from 
this sub-population (Schliebe et al. 2006, Alaska PBTC report, p. 2.). The combined Alaska- 
Chukotka harvest is believed to exceed sustainable levels. 

f. Southern Beaufort Sea (SB) 
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Amstrup et al. (1986) estimated the SB population size to be 1,800 animals in 1986, Recent 
analysis (Amstrup et al. in prep.) of a 5-year capture and recapture study completed in 2006 
indicates that this population has declined to about 1,500. Although it appears that harvest levels 
were sustainable in the past, primarily because hunters harvested fewer animals than the quota 
allowed, adjustments in the harvest level may be necessary in the future. 

The harvest quota for the SB is 80 animals (40 for Alaska and 40 for NWT) and this population 
is harvested by Native subsistence hunters from Alaska and NWT. In 2004/2005, the harvest in 
Alaska and NWT was 27 bears (Schliebe et al. 2006, NSB-IGC Report) and 19 bears 
respectively (Branigan and Stirling 2006, NSB-IGC Report p. 2). A joint users-group agreement 
sets harvest quotas and includes provisions to protect bears in dens and females with cubs. 
Hunters and scientists meet annually to review harvest levels. 

g. Northern Beaufort Sea (NB) 

The size of the NB population was estimate as 1,200 animals in 1986 and the harvest was 
thought to be occurring at a sustainable level (PBSG 2001 p. 25). In 2003 mark-recapture work 
was begun to reassess population size and this work is ongoing. 

The NB sub-population is harvested by hunters from Nunavut and NWT. The harvest quota is 6 
bears for Nunavut and 65 from NWT (Dycket al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p. 1 4, NWT 
Report to PBTC, 2005 p.3). The 2004-2005 harvest was four bears from Nunavut and 32 bears 
from NWT (PBTC 2005). 

h. Viscount Melville Sound (VM) 

The current size of the VM population was estimated to be 161 animals in 1992 (Aars et al, 
2006). 
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This population is harvested by hunters from NWT and Nunavut. In February 2004, the NWT 
portion of the VM quota was increased to 4 bears annually (PBSG 2005 Canadian Management 
Report P, 2). An increase of 1 bear (from 2 to 3) was implemented for Nunavut in the 2004/2005 
season (Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4). The 2004-2005 harvest was 3 bears 
by NWT and 2 bears by Nunavut hunters (PBTC 2005). In 2004, the Wildlife Management 
Advisory Council (NWT) and the Inuvialuit Game Council (Nunavut) initiated discussions to 
develop an inter-jurisdictional user agreement between NWT and Nunavut hunters (PBSG 2005 
Canadian Management Report, p. 2) because both groups hunt from the NB and VM polar bear 
sub-populations. 

i. Norwegian Bay (NW) 

The size of the NW population was estimated at 190 animals in 1998 (M. Taylor unpubl. data in 
PBSG 2002 p.26, Aars et al. 2006), This population’s low numbers and low reproductive rate 
make it susceptible to any increase in harvest or mortality. This population is harvested by 
hunters from Nunavut, with the harvest quota set at four animals. The 2004-2005 harvest was 
four bears (PBTC 2005). 

j. Lancaster Sound (LS) 

The size of the LS population was estimated at 1,700 bears in 2002 (PBSG 2002 p. 26). 

The population is harvested by Nunavut hunters. A quota increase of 7 bears (from 78 to 85) for 
Nunavut was implemented in 2004/2005 (Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4). The 
2004-2005 harvest was 87 bears (PBTC 2005). 

k. M’Clintock Channel (MC) 

The size of the MC population is estimated at 284 bears (PBSG 2005 Canadian Research Report 
p.2). The population is harvested by Nunavut hunters. The harvest quota is set at 3 bears (PBSG 
2005 Canadian Research Report p.2). Recent modeling indicates that this sub-population may 
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have been historically harvested at a level resulting in gradual depletion over a long time {> 30 
years) (PBSQ 2005 Canadian Research Report p.2). The population is estimated to have 
declined by approximately 2/3 of its original size. Local hunters suggest that declining 
environmental conditions or disturbance may also be factors causing a reduction in population 
numbers. A long period of reduced harvest is needed if the MC sub-population is to recover to 
its former numbers. 

l. Gulf of Boothia (GB) 

The population was estimated at 1,523 bears, based on a 1998-2000 mark/recapture study (PBSG 
2005 Canadian Research Report p.2). The population is harvested by Nunavut hunters. A quota 
increase of 33 bears (from 41 to 74) for Nunavut was implemented in 2004/2005 (Dyck et al. 
2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4). 

m. Foxe Basin (FB) 

The FB population was estimated to consist of approximately 2,300 animals in 1996 (M. Taylor, 
unpublished data in PBSG 2002 p.27). The method used to estimate the population size utilized 
tetracycline marking (Taylor and Lee 1994) and recovery of marked animals through the harvest. 
No published report of the results is available. Polar bears are harvested by Nunavut, Quebec, 
and Ontario hunters, Nunavut hunters take the majority of bears from this sub-population. A 
quota increase of 9 bears (from 97 to 1 06) for Nunavut was implemented in 2004/2005 (Dyck et 
al, 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4). No harvest quotas exist for Quebec and Ontario 
hunters. Neither Quebec nor Ontario reported harvests from this population in 2003-2005 
(PBTC 2004, 2005). In the past, the Service was concerned that no restrictions on hunting cubs, 
females with cubs, and denning bears were in place in Quebec and Ontario, however, all parties 
are monitoring their respective harvests and sharing data (Testa 1997 p. 6). A formal harvest 
agreement among jurisdictions is needed. 

n. Western Hudson Bay (WH) 
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The size of the WH population was estimated at 977 animals in 2003 with a declining trend 
(Regehr et al. in prep., and unpublished data in PBSG 2005 Canadian Research Report p,3). 

A quota increase of 9 bears (from 47 to 56) was implemented for Nunavut in 2004/2005 season 
(Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4), based on Native residents’ reports that more 
polar bears are being observed along the coast in recent years, which they interpret as evidence 
that the sub-population is increasing (PBSG 2005 Canadian Research Report p.3). This finding 
was discussed by PBSG members in the 2005 lUCN PBSG meeting, who questioned whether 
this population continues to be managed on the best available scientific data, as called for in the 
1973 Agreement. 

This population is harvested by Nunavut hunters. Manitoba has a quota of 8 that is used for the 
Polar Bear Control Program if bears become a threat to public safety. The 2004/2005 harvest 
was 4! bears by Nunavut and 2 bears by Manitoba hunters (PBTC 2005). 

o. Southern Hudson Bay (SH) 

The estimated size of the SH population size in 1988 was 1,000 animals (PBSG 2001 p. 27). 

The sub-population is harvested by hunters from Nunavut, Quebec, and Ontario (Manitoba 
shares management responsibility but does not hunt this sub-population). The 2004-2005 
harvest was 25 bears by Nunavut and 2 bears by Ontario hunters (PBTC 2005). 

p. Kane Basin (KB) 

The current size of the KB population is estimated at approximately 165 bears based on 1993- 
1997 data, (M. Taylor, unpublished data in PBSG 2005 Greenland Research Report p.2 

Greenland hunters harvested an average of 10 per year from this sub-population from 1999-2003 
(Born and Sonne 2005, Greenland Research Report to PBSG p. 5). Prior to 1997, this sub- 
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population was harvested only by Greenland hunters, but since 1997, Nunavut hunters from 
Grise Fjord have also harvested bears from KB (PBSG 2001 p. 28). The combined harvest of 
10-15 bears per year from Greenland and Nunavut is believed to be unsustainable (PBSG 2002 p. 
28). The current quota in Nunavut is set at 5 bears per year (Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to 
PBTC p. 1 4). Greenland and Canada are continuing to hold co-management discussions for this 
population (PBSG 2002 p. 28). 

q. Baffin Bay (BB) 

The current size for the BB population based on 1994-1997 data, is 2,074 bears (PBSG 2005, 
Greenland Research Report, p.2). Harvest levels in 1999-2003 averaged 1 1 5 polar bears 
annually from the Greenland side (PBSG 2005 Greenland Research Report p.6) and 64 in 
Nunavut (Aars et al. 2006). During the last 3 years (2001-2003) an average of 137 bears/year 
were taken in Greenland (Aars el al. 2006) A quota increase of 41 bears (from 64 to 105) was 
implemented by Nunavut in 2004/2005 (Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p.l4), 

Greenland’s harvest levels of polar bears in Baffin Bay have increased significantly since 1993 
and were particularly high during 2002-2004. It is unknown whether this is related to an 
increase in hunting effort, increased efficiency of reporting, or because sea ice cover in eastern 
Baffin Bay has decreased, forcing an increased number of bears on to the shore. Canada and 
Greenland are holding co-management discussions to address the severe over-harvest of this 
population. 


r. Davis Strait (DS) 

The current size of the DS population size is unknown. In 1993 a population estimate of 1,400 
animals was proposed because that was the minimum number of animals required to sustain the 
existing level of harvest (PBSG 2001 p.29). Nunavut currently uses a population estimate of 
1,650 bears for harvest management purposes. A three-year population survey was initiated in 
2005. 
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The DS sub-population is hunted by both Greenland hunters and Canadian hunters from 
Nunavut, Labrador, and Quebec. While quotas are in place for Nunavut and Labrador, Quebec 
does not manage with a quota system and the harvest there is unregulated. Quebec reported a 
harvest of 19 bears and Labrador 8 bears in 2003-2004 (PBTC report). Greenland hunters had an 
average catch of 1 polar bear per year during 1999-2003 (Born and Sonne 2005, Greenland 
Research Report to PBSG, p.6). In Nunavut, a harvest quota increase of 12 bears (from 34 to 46) 
was implemented in 2004/2005 (Dyck et al. 2005, Nunavut Report to PBTC p. 1 4), based on Inuit 
reports that the sub-population has increased since 1996. Nunavut harvested 43 bears in 2004- 
2005 (PBTC 2005). Co-management discussions between Greenland and Canada are on-going. 

s. Arctic Basin (AB) 

Polar bear densities are believed to be low; no population surveys have been done of the AB 
population, and a rough population estimate is perhaps 200 animals (PBSG 2005, Canadian 
Management Report p.2). No harvest quota has been set, and there is no known harvest, except 
for an occasional defense kill (PBSG 2005, Canadian Management Report p,2) 

Summary 

At present, concern exists for potential over-harvest of the BB, CS, KB, and WH populations of 
polar bears. In other populations like East Greenland and Davis Strait, a high number of polar 
bears are taken annually despite lack of scientific information about population size. 

Considerable debate has occurred regarding the recent changes in population estimates and quota 
increases for some populations in Nunavut (Aars et al. 2006). The question arises whether 
increasing quotas based on IQ (and the perception that the populations were increasing because 
hunters were seeing more bears along the coast) constitutes a “sound conservation practice” and 
is “based on best scientific data”. Most scientists indicated that increased numbers of bear along 
the coastline could be related to changes in bear distribution (lack of suitable ice habitat) rather 
than an increase in the population size, and until additional inventories are done, a precautionary 
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approach should be used when setting polar bear harvest limits (Aars et al. 2006), Recent 
computer simulations indicate that harvesting polar bear populations at or near MSY involves 
more risk (e.g, the probability that harvest will result in population decline) than previously 
believed (PBSG 2002). Also, managers must consider the cumulative effects of harvest in 
combination with other stressors such as diminishing ice habitat, high level of pollutants in some 
populations, increased bear-human interactions, and the overall lack of current data regarding 
polar bears and their habitat. 

On the other hand, for most of the world’s harvested polar bear populations, the economic and 
cultural value associated with both subsistence and sport hunting of polar bears is an important 
consideration in polar bear conservation (Freeman and Wenzel 2006). One concern is that if 
polar bears are listed as “threatened” and that action results in a ban on polar bear hunting or 
import of sport hunted trophies into other countries, a serious economic effect may occur in 
small hunting communities in Nunavut, and local hunters may see less value in conserving bears 
and abiding by the harvest management practices that are currently in place, and therefore, an 
increase in nuisance or defense kills may occur. Regardless of what the U.S. decides regarding 
listing polar bearsunder the ESA, other jurisdictions have a right and obligation to manage their 
polar bear populations. In instances of cooperative management of shared stocks (e.g, Canada 
and Greenland, U.S. and Russia) a decision to list the species may have indirect or direct 
implications. 

C. Disease and Predation 

1. Disease 

Except for the presence of Trichinella larvae, the occurrence of diseases and parasites in polar 
bears is relatively rare compared to other bears. Polar bears feed primarily on fat which is 
relatively free of parasites, except for Trichinella (Rogers and Rogers 1976, Forbes 2000), 
Lentfer (1976) reported that 64% of the polar bears tested from Alaska had Trichinella larvae in 
the masseter muscle tissue. Rogers and Rogers ( 1 976) found that of the 7 endoparasites found in 
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captive polar bears, only Trichinella had been observed in wild animals. Trichinella has been 
documented in polar bears throughout their range and although infestations can be quite high 
they are normally not fatal (Rausch 1970, Dick and Belosevic 1978, Larsen and Kjos-Hannssen 
1983, Taylor et al. 1985, Forbes 2000). Although rabies is commonly found in Arctic foxes, 
there has been only one confirmed instance of rabies in polar bears (Taylor et al. 1991). In a 
recent study in Svalbard, Norway, antibodies to the rabies virus were not detected (Tryland et al. 
2005). Follmann et al. (1996) initially reported the presence of morbilllivirus in polar bears from 
Alaska and Russia and four morbilliviruses, canine distemper (CDV), dolphin morbillivirus 
(DMV), phocine distemper (PDV), and porpoise morbillivirus (PMV), were later identified 
(Garner et al. 2000). More recently, the presence of CDV, DMV, PDV, and PMV was detected 
in 48% of the Alaskan polar bears tested (n=64) (Kirk, pers. comm.). Epizootics including mass 
mortalities in marine mammals, particularly seals, have been attributed to this group of 
morbilliviruses (Duignan et al. 1994, Duignanetal. 1995, Mamaev et al.l996, Visser et al. 1993, 
Kennedy 1998, Duignan et al. 1997, Garner et al. 2000). The bears that were positive for DMV, 
PDV, or PMV had higher titers for CDV (Kirk, pers. comm.), which suggests that that the source 
is likely from a terrestrial origin (Garner et al. 2000). 

Antibodies to the protozoan parasite. Toxoplasma gondii, were found in 13% of serum samples 
from Alaskan polar bears (n=64) (Kirk, pers. comm.). Toxoplasmosis has been suspected as a 
risk factor increasing the susceptibility of southern sea otters (Enhydra lulris) to infection (Miller 
et al. 2002, Krueder et al. 2003). It is currently unknown whether or not the pre.sence of 
Toxoplasma gondii is a health concern for polar bears. 

It is unknown whether polar bears are more susceptible to new pathogens due to their lack of 
previous exposure to diseases and parasites. Many different pathogens and viruses have been 
found in seal species that are polar bear prey (Duignan et al. 1997, Measures and Olson 1999, 
Dubey et al. 2003, Hughes-Hanks et al. 2005), so the potential exists for transmission of these 
diseases to polar bears. As polar bears become more stressed they may eat more of the intestines 
and internal organs than they do presently, thus increasing their potential exposure to parasites 
and viruses (Derocher et al. 2004, Amstrup et al. 2006b). It has also been well documented that 
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populations or individuals that are stressed are more susceptible to effects of disease. There is 
also the potential for pathogens to expand their range northward from more southerly areas as 
areas in the Arctic get progressively warmer (Harvell et al. 2002). For example, Echinococcus 
multilocularis was recently found in brown lemmings (Lemmus trimucronatus) along the Arctic 
coast in Barrow, Alaska, which represents a northern expansion of this disease vector (Holt et al. 
2005). Ecninococcus granulosis is the wolf-ungulate version and may be more of threat to polar 
bears scavenging caribou (Rangifer larandus) since scavenging these carcasses has been 
documented on Svalbard (Deroeher et al. 2000a) and Wrangel Island (Belikov 1976). 

2. Intraspecific Predation 

Intraspecifie killing has been reported among all North American bear species. Reasons for 
intraspecific predation in bears species is poorly understood but thought to include population 
regulation, nutrition, and enhanced breeding opportunities in the case of predation of cubs. 
Although infanticide by male polar bears has been well documented (Hannsson and Thomassen 
1983, Larsen 1985, Taylor et al. 1985, Deroeher and Wiig 1999), it is thought that this activity 
does not account for large percentage of the cub mortality. By killing cubs sired by other males 
the adult male eliminates potential competition with their own offspring and may also create an 
opportunity to breed with the female whose cubs he killed, thus producing his own cubs 
Swenson et al. 1997). It is thought that this behavior increases the male’s relative fitness in the 
population. However, for this to be successful a male has to recognize his own cubs and have a 
reasonable opportunity to breed with a female whose cubs he kills when she comes back into 
estrus. Another potential reason for infanticide relates to density dependent mechanisms of 
population control as this behavior seems to occur more frequently with increasing population 
size (Deroeher and Wiig 1999). 

Cannibalism has also been documented in polar bears (Deroeher and Wiig 1999, Amstrup et al. 
2006b). Amstrup et al. (2006b) observed three instances of intraspecific predation and 
cannibalism in the southern Beaufort Sea during the spring of 2004. The first was the first 
documented predation of an adult female in a den, the second was of a female and newly 
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emerged cub from a den, and the third involved a yearling male. In a combined 58 years of 
research by the senior investigators similar observations had not taken place. Active stalking or 
hunting preceded the attacks and both of the killed bears were eaten. Adult males were believed 
to be the predator in the attacks. Amstrup et al. (2006b) indicated that in general a greater portion 
of polar bears in the area where the predation occurred were in poor physical condition compared 
to other years. The authors hypothesized that adult males may be the first to show the effects of 
nutritional stress caused by significant ice retreat in this area (Skinner et al. 1 998, Comi.so and 
Parkinson 2004, Stroeve et al. 2005) because they feed less during the spring mating season and 
enter the summer in poorer condition than other sex/age classes. Derocher and Wiig (1999) 
documented a similar intraspecific killing and consumption of another polar bear in Svalbard, 
Norway, which was attributed to relatively high population densities and food shortages. Taylor 
et al. (1985) documented that a malnourished female killed and consumed her own cubs, and 
Lunn and Stenhouse (1985) found an emaciated male consuming an adult female polar bear. 

The potential importance of cannibalism and infanticide for population regulation is unknown. 
Given our current knowledge of disease and predation, we do not believe that these factors 
currently are having any major population level effects. However, increased cannibalism in 
polar bears was postulated and thought to be a result nutritional stress brought on by climate 
change (Derocher et al. 2004). 


D. Adequacy of existing regulatory mechanisms 
1. Description of International Agreements and Oversight 

a. International Agreement on the Conservation of Polar Bears 

Canada, Denmark on behalf of Greenland, Norway, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the U.S. signed the Agreement on the Conservation of Polar Bears {1973 Polar Bear Agreement) 
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in 1 973 (Appendix 1 ). The 1973 Polar Bear Agreement requires signatories to protect the 
ecosystems and habitats used by polar bears and to promote polar bear protection efforts through 
coordinated national measures. The 1973 Polar Bear Agreement represented the first effort by 
five circumpolar nations to address a circumpolar conservation issue (Prestrud and Stirling 1994, 
Stirling 1988). 

In 1976, the U.S. Senate unanimously provided its advice and consent to the Polar Bear 
Agreement and by 1978 all five parties had ratified the Polar Bear Agreement, The Polar Bear 
Agreement, initially in force for five years, became permanent upon agreement by the five 
parties in 1981. Article II of the Polar Bear Agreement requires each country to “take appropriate 
action to protect the ecosystem of which polar bears are a part, with special attention to habitat 
components such as denning and feeding sites and migration patterns,” and to “manage polar 
bear populations in accordance with sound conservation practices based on the best available 
scientific data.” Article VI of the Polar Bear Agreement requires each country to “enact and 
enforce such legislation and other measures as may be necessary” to implement the Polar Bear 
Agreement. Each party must enact implementing legislation where necessary. The Agreement, 
relies on the efforts of each jurisdiction to implement conservation programs, and does not 
preclude a party from establishing additional controls. 

The Marine Mammal Protection Actofl972 (MMPA, 16U.S.C.§ 1361 e/ se?.), as amended, is 
the primary legislation through which the U.S. meets the obligations of the Polar Bear 
Agreement, The MMPA addresses domestic conservation of polar bears and other marine 
mammals under the jurisdiction of the U.S. 

The initial impetus for the 1973 Polar Bear Agreement was a concern that over-harvest of polar 
bears was negatively impacting the species. The J973 Polar Bear Agreement is widely viewed 
as a success in that polar bear populations recovered from excessive harvests and severe 
population reductions in many areas. However, implementation of the terms of the 1973 Polar 
Bear Agreement varied throughout the Arctic and some populations and locales require 
improvements to current harvest management practices, such as restricting harvest of females 
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and cubs, establishing sustainable harvest limits, and controlling illegal harvests, have been 
identified for some populations or locales (PBSG 1998). The lack of protection of critical 
habitats by the Parties, with few notable exceptions for some denning areas, is a weakness of the 
Agreement (Prestrud and Stirling 1994). Further, the Parties acknowledged that additional 
efforts were necessary to protect habitat and emphasized national efforts to identify important 
denning and feeding habitats (Baur 1996). 

b. lUCN/SSC Polar Bear Specialist Group 

The Polar Bear Specialist Group (PBSG) operates under the lUCN Species Survival 
Commission. The PBSG was formed in 1968 in response to polar bear conservation needs 
identified at a September 1965 scientific meeting arranged by the University of Alaska in 
Fairbanks (Anonymous 1966). This was one of the first major scientific gatherings with the 
primary task to discuss international conservation measures regarding a single species, the polar 
bear. Subsequent to its formation, the PBSG contributed to the negotiation and development of 
the 1973 Polar Bear Agreement. 

The PBSG meets periodically at 3 to 5 year intervals so as to comply with Article VII of the 
1973 Polar Bear Agreement, which instructs the Contracting Parties to “conduct national 
research programs on polar bears, particularly research relating to the conservation and 
management of the species. They shall as appropriate coordinate such research with the research 
carried out by other Parties, consult with other Parties on management of migrating polar bear 
populations, and exchange information on research and management programs, research results, 
and data on bears taken.” The PBSG held their 14’'' working group meeting in Seattle, 
Washington, U.S., in June 2005. 

The PBSG first evaluated the status of all polar bear populations in 1980. In 1993, 1997, and 
2001 the PBSG conducted circumpolar status assessments, the results of which were published 
as part of the proceedings of each meeting. 
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The PBSG also evaluates the status of this species under the lUCN Red List criteria. Previously, 
under the lUCN Red List program polar bears were classified as “Less rare but believed to be 
threatened-requires watching” (1965), “Vulnerab!e”{!982, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1994), and “Lower 
RIskyConservation Dependent” (1996). During the H* working group meeting, the PBSG re- 
evaluated the status of polar bears and based on climate change analysis and projected changes in 
sea ice, effects of climatic change on the distribution of polar bears, and the condition of polar 
bears including effects on reproduction and survival associated with climate change, the group 
agreed unanimously that a status designation of “Vulnerable” was warranted. 

c. Inupiat-Inuvialuit Agreement for the Management of Polar Bears of the 

Southern Beaufort Sea 

Telemetry research on polar bears in the 1980s suggested that Alaskan and Canadian polar bear 
hunters were harvesting from the same southern Beaufort Sea population that ranged between 
Icy Cape in Alaska and Pearce Point, to the east of Paulatuk in Canada (Amstrup et al.l986, 
Stirling et al. 1 988). Because harvests in Canada and Alaska were being managed differently and 
independently, recognition that the population was shared raised conservation concerns by the 
users and managers from each jurisdiction. 

The Inuvialuit and the Inupiat recognized the shared responsibility for conservation and need to 
coordinate harvest practices (Stirling 1988, Treseder and Carpenter 1989, Nageak et al. 1991). 
The user group management agreement for polar bears of the southern Beaufort Sea was signed 
in Inuvik, NWT in January 1988, following two years of technical discussions and community 
consultations 

Provisions of the Agreement included: annual quotas (which may include problem kills), hunting 
seasons; protection of bears in or constructing dens and of females accompanied by cubs and 
yearlings; collection of specimens from killed bears to facilitate monitoring of the sex and age 
composition of the harvest; agreement to meet annually to exchange information on research and 
management, to set priorities, and to agree on quotas for the coming year; and, prohibition of 
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hunting with aircraft or large motorized vessels and of trade in products taken in violation of the 
Agreement. To facilitate implementation, a Joint Commission was formed, comprised of two 
Commissioners appointed by each party, as well as a Technical Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the Joint Commission, made up of biologists from government agencies in both countries who 
were actively involved in collecting research and management data. These two groups meet 
annually at the same time and place, and decisions are made by consensus. In Canada, 
recommendations and decisions from the Commissioners are then implemented through 
Community Polar Bear Management Agreements, Inuvialuit Settlement Region Community 
Bylaws, and NWT Big Game Regulations; in the United States this agreement is implemented at 
the local level. There are no Federal, states, or local regulations that limit the number or type 
(male, female, cub) of polar bear that may be taken. Adherence to the agreement's terms in 
Alaska is voluntary, and levels of compliance may vary. However, Brower et al. (2002) 
analyzed the overall effectiveness of this agreement and found that it had been successful in 
maintaining the total harvest and the proportion of females in the harvest within sustainable 
levels. The authors noted the need to improve harvest monitoring in Alaska and increase 
awareness of the need to prevent overharvest of females for both countries. 


d. Agreement between the United States of America and the Russian Federation 
on the Conservation and Management of the Alaska-Chukotka Polar Bear 
Population 

On October 16, 2000, the U.S. and Russia signed a bilateral agreement for the conservation and 
management of polar bear populations shared between the two countries. The Agreement 
between the United States of America and the Russian Federation on the Conservation and 
Management of the Alaska-Chukotka Polar Bear Population (Bilateral Agreement) represents a 
significant effort by the U.S. and Russia to expand upon the progress made through the multi- 
lateral 1973 Polar Bear Agreement and to implement unified conservation programs for this 
shared population. The Bilateral Agreement reiterates requirements of the 1973 Polar Bear 
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Agreement and includes restrictions on harvesting denning bears, females with cubs or cubs less 
than one year old, and prohibitions on the use of aircraft, large motorized vessels, and snares or 
poison for hunting polar bears. The Bilateral Agreement does not allow hunting for commercial 
purposes or commercial uses of polar bears or their parts. It also commits the Parties to the 
conservation of ecosystems and important habitats, with a focus on conserving polar bear 
habitats such as feeding, congregating and denning areas. The U.S. passed legislation on 
December 9, 2006 to enable full implemention of the Bilateral Agreement. 

e. The Convention on the International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora 

The Convention on international Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 
is a treaty aimed at protecting species at risk from international trade. CITES regulates 
international trade in animals and plants by listing species on one of its three appendices. The 
level of monitoring and control to which an animal or plant species is subject depends on which 
of the three appendices the species is listed. Appendix I includes species threatened with 
extinction, and their trade is only allowed in exceptional circumstances. Appendix II includes 
species not necessarily threatened with extinction, but for which trade must be controlled in 
order to avoid utilization incompatible with their survival. Appendix III includes species that are 
protected in at least one country, and for which that country has asked other CITES Party 
countries for assistance in controlling and monitoring international trade in that species. 

For species to be added or removed from Appendices I or II, a vote is required at a CITES 
Conference of the Parties, which is held every 2-3 years, but any CITES Party may add a native 
species to Appendix III unilaterally provided that the Party has domestic laws to protect the 
species. 

Polar bears are currently listed as an Appendix 11 species under CITES. As such, member 
countries to CITES must determine, amongst other things, that any polar bear, polar bear part, or 
product made from polar bear was legally obtained and that the export will not be detrimental to 
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the survival of the species, prior to issuing a permit authorizing the export of the animal, part or 
product. 


f. Mechanisms to regulate climate change 

Regulatory mechanisms to comprehensively address the causes of climate change are still under 
development. Efforts to address climate change globally began with the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (“UNFCCC”), which was adopted in May 1992. 

The stated objective of the UNFCCC is the stabilization of greenhouse gas concentrations in the 
atmosphere at a level that would prevent dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate 
system. Due to the complexity of climate issues and the widely divergent political positions of 
the world’s nation states, the UNFCCC itself was unable to set emissions targets or limitations, 
but instead created a framework that set the stage for subsequent actions (UNFCCC 2004). The 
UNFCCC covers greenhouse gases not otherwise controlled by the Montreal Protocol on ozone- 
depleting substances (UNFCCC 2004). A key feature of the Framework is the designation of 
different levels of responsibility to the parties of the convention, based on their differing levels of 
economic development (UNFCCC 2004). To date, the goals set by the Framework have not 
been met (International Climate Change Taskforce 2005). 

The Kyoto Protocol, negotiated in 1997, became the first additional agreement added to the 
UNFCCC to set emissions targets. The Kyoto Protocol set goals for developed countries to 
reduce their emissions to at least 5% below their 1990 levels (UNFCCC 2004). Implementation 
of the Kyoto Protocol would slightly reduce the rate of growth of emissions and would only 
make a small contribution to stabilizing the level of emissions in the atmosphere (Williams 
2002). Additionally, mechanisms for enforcement of emission reductions have not yet been 
tested and there are no financial penalties or automatic consequences for failing to meet Kyoto 
targets (UNFCCC 2004). Climate responds to changes in greenhouse gas concentrations with a 
time lag therefore, past emissions have initiated processes that lead to a certain degree of 
warming and climate change (IPCC 2001, Williams 2002, ACIA 2004). 
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Domestic efforts relative to climate change focus on continued studies programs, support for 
developing new technologies and use of incentives for supporting reductions in emissions. A 
strategic plan for the U.S, Climate Change Science Program released by the Departments of 
Energy and Commerce and the White House Office of Science Technology and Policy is 
available t httD-.//climatescience.govA . The strategy is for developing knowledge of variability 
and change in climate and related environmental and human systems and for encouraging the 
application of this knowledge. The strategic goal of emissions reductions is measured by 
emissions intensity, the amount of emissions per unit of economic activity 
( http:// state , eov/e/oes/c I i mateA . This measure differs from an absolute measure of output and 
while the emissions intensity could decrease the total emissions would still increase (GAO 
2003). 


2. International Classification Systems 

a. Natu reserve List 

NatureServe is a non-profit conservation organization that provides the scientific information 
and tools needed to help guide effective conservation action. NatureServe and its network of 
natural heritage programs are a major source for information about rare and endangered species 
and threatened ecosystems. 

NatureServe represents an international network of biological inventories — known as natural 
heritage programs or conservation data centers — operating in all 50 U.S. states, Canada, Latin 
America and the Caribbean. The organization collects and manages detailed local information on 
plants, animals, and ecosystems, and develops information products, data management tools, and 
conservation services to help meet local, national, and global conservation needs. The scientific 
information about species and ecosystems developed by NatureServe is used by a variety of 
government and private sectors to make informed decisions about managing our natural 
resources. 
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On October 3, 2005 NatureServe revised its global status rank for polar bears to G3, the 
equivalent of “Vulnerable,” from the previous classification of G4, “apparently secure.” The 
term vulnerable is defined as one that is at moderate risk of extinction due to a restricted range, 
relatively few populations, recent and widespread declines, or other factors. Polar bears fit this 
classification as the population is restricted to high northern latitudes with a relatively small total 
population of 21,500-25,000 individuals located in about 20 relatively discrete major 
populations. Potential negative impacts from various human activities were cited (e.g. oil and 
gas exploration and development, harvest, environmental contaminants) as increasing or not well 
regulated in some areas. Global warming effects on sea ice could result in major declines in polar 
bear distribution and abundance. Details regarding NaturServe and the polar bear status 
assessment can be found at the following web site: httD://www.natureserve.org and Appendix 2. 


b. lUCN Red List 

The lUCN World Conservation Union) through its Red List program assesses the conservation 
status of species, subspecies, varieties and selected subpopulations to identify taxa threatened 
with extinction in order to promote their conservation. The program goal is to provide the world 
with the most objective, scientifically-based information on the current status of globally 
threatened biodiversity. The lUCN Red List of Threatened Species provides taxonomic, 
conservation status and distribution information on taxa that have been evaluated using the 
lUCN Red List Categories and Criteria. 

De Grammont and Cuardn (2006) conducted an evaluation of categorization systems that assess 
the risk of species extinction to evaluate the objectivity and accuracy of threatened or endangered 
classification systems. Twenty-five categorization systems from 20 countries were evaluated. 
These included examples of international lists, most national systems used in the American 
continent, and some systems independently proposed by academics. Fifteen characteristics that 
should be included in the categorization were assessed. They concluded that of all evaluated 
systems, the current World Conservation Union system (lUCN) is the most suitable for assessing 
species extinction risk. On May 4, 2006, the lUCN/SSC Red List of Threatened Species was 
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updated to include the “Vulnerable” classification of polar bears developed by the PBSG as 
discussed above. 

The assessment was based on an assumed population reduction of greater then 30% within 3 
generations (defined as age of sexual maturity, i.e., 5 years, plus 50% of the length of the life 
time reproductive period, i.e. 20 years, or 45 years) that would result from a decline in area of 
occupancy, extent of occurrence, and habitat quality. The assessment, conducted by the Polar 
Bears Specialist Group, uses the 2001 lUCN criteria (Appendix 4) and found the following (Aars 
et al. 2005): 

“Polar bears rely almost entirely on the marine sea ice environment for their survival so 
that large scale changes in their habitat will impact the population (Derocher et al. 2004). 
Global climate change poses a substantial threat to the habitat of polar bears. Recent 
modeling of the trends for sea ice extent, thickness, and timing of coverage predicts 
dramatic reductions in sea ice coverage over the next 50-100 years (Hassol 2004). Sea ice 
has declined considerably over the past half century. Additional declines of roughly 10 - 
50% of annual sea ice are predicted by 2100. The summer sea ice is projected to decrease 
by 50 - 100% during the same period. In addition the quality of the remaining ice will 
decline. This change may also have a negative effect on the population size (Derocher et 
al. 2004). The effects of sea ice change are likely to show large difference and variability 
by geographic location and periods of time, although the long term trends clearly reveal 
substantial global reductions of the extent of ice coverage in the Arctic and the annual 
time frames when ice is present. 

While all bear species have shown adaptability in coping with their surroundings and 
environment, polar bears are highly specialized for life in the Arctic marine environment. 
Polar bears exhibit low reproductive rates with long generational spans. These factors 
make facultative adaptation by polar bears to significantly reduced ice coverage scenarios 
unlikely. The effects of the Eemian or Sangamon interglacial period (warming period) 
around 1 3 1 ,000BP on the Arctic marine ecosystem and polar bears are unknown. Due to 
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their long generation time and the current greater speed of global warming, it seems 
unlikely that polar bear will be able to adapt to the current warming trend in the Arctic. If 
climatic trends continue polar bears may become extirpated from most of their range 
within 100 years. 

There is little doubt that in the future polar bears will have access to less sea ice for a 
shorter time period. Also the location of ice that remains may be in areas of lower 
biological productivity. However, only in Western Hudson Bay are data presently 
available to link these ice features with the abundance of polar bears. While some have 
speculated that polar bears might become extinct by the end of the 2 1 " century, which 
would indicate a population decrease of > 50% in 45 years. Based on a precautions 
attitude to the uncertainty in data a more realistic attitude to the risk involved in the 
assessment make it fair to suspect population reduction of > 30%. 

Other population stress factors that may also operate to impact recruitment or survival 
include toxic contaminants, shipping, recreational viewing, oil and gas exploration and 
development. In addition to this comes a potential risk of over-harvest due to increased 
quotas or no quotas in Canada and Greenland and poaching in Russia.” 

3. Description of Domestic Management Structures 

a. United States 

Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972, as amended 

The MMPA was enacted in response to growing concerns among scientists and the general 
public that certain species and populations of marine mammals were in danger of extinction or 
depletion as a result of human activities. The goal of the MMPA is to protect and conserve 
marine mammals so that they continue to be significant functioning elements of the ecosystem of 

which they are a part. The MMPA set forth a national policy to prevent marine mammal species 
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or population stocks from diminishing to the point where they are no longer a significant 
functioning element of the ecosystems. 

The MMPA places an emphasis on habitat and ecosystem protection. The habitat and ecosystem 
goals set forth in the MMPA include: (1) management of marine mammals to ensure they do not 
cease to be a significant element of the ecosystem to which they are a part; (2) protection of 
essential habitats, including rookeries, mating grounds, and areas of similar significance “from 
the adverse effects of man’s action;” (3) recognition that marine mammals “affect the balance of 
marine ecosystems in a manner that is important to other animals and animal products” and that 
marine mammals and their habitats should therefore be protected and conserved; and (4) 
directing that the primary objective of marine mammal management is to maintain “the health 
and stability of the marine ecosystem.” Congressional intent to protect marine mammal habitat is 
also reflected in the definition of terms set out in section of the MMPA. The terms 
“conservation” and “management” of marine mammals are specifically defined to include habitat 
acquisition and improvement. 

The Act includes a general moratorium on the taking and importing of marine mammals, which 
is subject to a number of exceptions. Some of these exceptions include take for scientific 
purposes, for purpose of public display, subsistence use by Alaska Natives, and unintentional 
incidental take coincident with conducting lawful activities. 

Take is defined to include the “harassment” of marine mammals. “Harassment” includes any act 
of pursuit, torment, or annoyance which “has the potential to injure a marine mammal or marine 
mammal stock in the wild” (Level A harassment), or “has the potential to disturb a marine 
mammal or marine mammal stock in the wild by causing disruption of behavioral patterns, 
including but not limited to, migration, breathing, nursing, breeding, feeding, or sheltering” 
(Level B harassment). 

The Secretaries of Commerce and the Interior have primary responsibility for implementing the 
MMPA. The Department of Commerce, through the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
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Administration (NOAA) has authority with respect to whales, porpoises, seals, and sea lions. The 
remaining marine mammals, including polar bears, walruses, and sea otters, manatees and 
marine otters are managed by the Department of the Interior through the Service. Both agencies 
are “ . . . responsible for the promulgation of regulations, the issuance of permits, the conduct of 
scientific research, and enforcement as necessary to carry out the purposes of [the MMPA]”. 

U.S, citizens who engage in a specified activity other than commercial fishing within a specified 
geographical region may petition the Secretary of the Interior to authorize the incidental, but not 
intentional, taking of small numbers of marine mammals within that region for a period of not 
more than five consecutive years. 16 U.S.C. § 1371(a)(5)(A). The Secretary “shall allow” the 
incidental taking if the Secretary finds that “the total of such taking during each five-year (or 
less) period concerned will have a negligible impact on such species or stock and will not have 
an unmitigable adverse impact on the availability of such species or stock for taking for 
subsistence uses. . If the Secretary allows the incidental taking, the Secretary must also 
prescribe regulations that specify (1) permissible methods of taking, (2) means of affecting the 
least practicable adverse impact on the species, their habitat, and their availability for subsistence 
uses, and (3) requirements for monitoring and reporting. The regulations promulgated do not 
authorize the activities themselves, but authorize the incidental take of polar bears in conjunction 
with otherwise legal activities described within the regulations. 

National Environmental Policy Act 

The purpose of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) is to consider every significant 
aspect of the environmental impact of programs and actions of the federal government and to 
inform the public that the agency did indeed consider the environmental concerns in its decision- 
making process. An EIS is required for all significant federal actions that could affect the 
environment. For example, the Service’s Office of Marine Mammals Management prepares 
Environmental Assessments when promulgating Incidental Take Regulations and Incidental 
Harassment Authorizations in regard to the incidental taking of small numbers of polar bears 
during oil and gas operations on the North Slope of Alaska. Through these efforts, the Service 
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seeks to ensure that impacts to fish and wildlife resources are adequately described and that 
mitigation needs are met. 

Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 

The Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (OCSLA) established federal jurisdiction over 
submerged lands on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) seaward of the State boundaries (3-mile 
limit) in order to expedite exploration and development of oil/gas resources on the OCS, 

Implementation of OCSLA is delegated to the Minerals Management Service (MMS) of the 
Department of the Interior. OCS projects which could adversely impact the Coastal Zone are 
subject to federal consistency requirements under terms of the CZMA, as noted below, OCSLA 
also mandates that orderly development of OCS energy resources be balanced with protection of 
human, marine and coastal environments. 

Coastal Zone Management Act 

The Coastal Zone Management Act (CZMA) was enacted to "preserve, protect, develop, and 
where possible, to restore or enhance the resources of the Nation’s coastal zone." This is a State 
program subject to federal approval. The CZMA requires that federal actions be conducted in a 
manner consistent with the State's CZM plan to the maximum extent practicable. Federal 
agencies planning or authorizing an activity that affects any land or water use or natural resource 
of the coastal zone must provide a consistency determination to the appropriate State agency. 
The CZMA applies to areas on the northern and western coasts of Alaska which occur in polar 
bear habitat. The North Slope Borough and Alaska Coastal Management Programs through their 
project review processes have operated effectively to assist in protection of polar bear habitat in 
recent times, 

Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
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The Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act{ANlLCA) created or expanded National 
Parks and Refuges in Alaska, including the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (NWR). One of the 
establishing purposes of the Arctic NWR is to conserve polar bears. Most of the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge is designated Wilderness and is therefore off limits to oil and gas development. 
The coastal plain of Arctic NWR (Section 1002 designated lands), which provides important 
polar bear denning habitat, does not have Wilderness status, however, and could be opened for 
development by an Act of Congress. 

Marine Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act 

The Marine Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act was enacted in part to "prevent or strictly 
limit the dumping into ocean waters of any material that would adversely affect human health, 
welfare, or amenities, or the marine environment, ecological systems, or economic 
potentialities.” 


b. Canada 

The constitutional arrangement in Canada specifies that the Provinces and Territories have the 
authority to manage terrestrial wildlife which includes polar bears as they are not defined as a 
marine mammal in Canada. The federal government is responsible for CITES related programs 
and has continued to provide both technical (long-term demographic, ecosystem, and inventory 
research) and administrative (Federal/Provincial Polar Bear Technical Committee, 
Federal/Provincial Polar Bear Administrative Committee, and the National Database) support to 
the Provinces and Territories. The Provinces and Territories have the ultimate authority for 
management, although in several areas, the decision-making process is shared with aboriginal 
groups as part of the .settlement of land claims. Flunting by aboriginal people is permissible. 
Harvest quotas or guidelines, in the instance where treaty interest rights are in effect, are based 
on principles of sustainable use (Derocher et al. 1998). 
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In Canada, much of the denning areas in Manitoba have been protected by inclusion within the 
boundaries of Wapusk National Park. In Ontario, some denning habitat and coastal summer 
sanctuary habitat are included in Polar Bear Provincial Park. Some polar bear habitat is included 
coincidentally in some of the National Parks and National Park Reserves and territorial parks in 
the NWT, Nunavut and Yukon Territory (e.g. Herschel Island). Offshore areas which may be 
important habitat have variable levels of protection. Additional habitat protection measures 
include restrictions on harassment and approaching dens and denning bears, and a land use 
permit review that considers potential impacts of land use activities on wildlife (Derocher et ai. 
1998). 


Canada’s Species ai Risk Act 

Canada’s Species at Risk Act (SARA) became law on December 12, 2002, and went into effect 
on June 1, 2004 (Walton 2004), Prior to SARA, Canada’s overview of species at risk was 
through the Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC) and the 
Minister of Environment, which continued to function under SARA following passage of SARA. 
The Committee evaluates species status and provides recommendations to the Minister of the 
Environment, who makes the final listing decision and identifies species specific management 
actions. SARA provides a number of protections for wildlife species designated to the List of 
Wildlife Species at Risk, or "Schedule 1” (SARA Registry 2005). 


SARA promotes species conservation through a number of mechanisms, including prohibitions 
on killing listed species and destroying critical habitat, and the implementation of recovery 
strategies. Those prohibitions apply only on federal lands, such as national parks (Walton 2004), 
however, SARA includes an exception for species like the polar bear. In such cases, the Federal 
Cabinet, based on recommendation of the Minister of the Environment, may apply restriction to 
non-federal lands in a Province or Territory (Walton 2004). This provision has not been tested by 
the courts (Walton 2004). 
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The listing criteria used by COSEWIC are based on the 2001 lUCN Red List assessment criteria 
(Appendix 3). Currently, the polar bear is designated as a Schedule 3 species, “Species of 
Special Concern," awaiting re-assessment and public consultation for possible addition to 
Schedule 1 (Environment Canada 2005). The Minister of the Environment did not add the polar 
bear to the List of Wildlife Species at Risk under SARA at the request of Nunavut which wanted 
additional consultation. The Minister recognized that there was new knowledge available and a 
greater need to incorporate TEK and IQ (Dowsley 2005) in the assessment. There is an ongoing 
re-assessment through COSEWIC on the status of polar bears in Canada. 

Intra-jurisdiction polar bear agreements within Canada 

Polar bears occur in Canada in the NWT, Nunavut, Yukon Territory, and in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, and Newfoundland and Labrador (Map I). All 12 Canadian polar 
bear populations lie within or are shared with the NWT and Nunavut. The NWT and Nunavut 
geographical boundaries include all Canadian lands and marine environment north of the 60th 
parallel (except the Yukon Territory) and all islands and waters in Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait up to the low water mark of Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. The offshore marine areas 
along the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador are under federal jurisdiction (GNWT). 

Although Canada manages each of the 12 populations of polar bear as separate units, there is a 
complex sharing of responsibilities. While wildlife management has been delegated to the 
provincial and territorial governments, the federal government (Environment Canada’s CWS) 
has an active research program and is involved in management of wildlife populations shared 
with other Jurisdictions, especially ones with other nations. In the NWT, native land claims 
resulted in co-management boards for most of Canada’s polar bear populations. Canada formed 
the Federal-Provincial Technical and Administrative Committees for Polar Bear Research and 
Management (PBTC and PBAC, respectively) to ensure a coordinated management process 
consistent with internal and international management structures and the International 
Agreement. The committees meet annually to review research and management of polar bears in 
Canada and have representation from all the provincial and territorial jurisdictions with polar 
bear populations and the federal government. Beginning in 1 984, the Service has attended 
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meetings of the PBTC and biologists from Norway and Denmark have attended a number of 
meetings as well. Although in recent years, the PBAC meetings have invited the participation of 
nongovernment groups, such as the Inuvialuit Game Council and the Labrador Inuit Association, 
for their input at the management level, they have for the most part not attended. The annual 
meetings of the PBTC provide for continuing cooperation between jurisdictions and for 
recommending management actions to the PBAC (Calvert et al. 1995). The NWT Polar Bear 
Management Program (GNWT) manages polar bears under the Northwest Territories Act 
(Canada). The 1960 “Order-in-Council” granted authority to the Commissioner in Council 
(NWT) to pass ordinances that are applicable to all people to protect polar bear, including the 
establishment of a quota system. The Wildlife Act, 1988, and Big Game Hunting Regulations 
provide supporting legislation which addresses each polar bear population. The Inuvialuit and 
Nunavut Land Claim Agreements supersede the Northwest Territories Act (Canada) and the 
Wildlife Act. The Government of Nunavut passed a new Wildlife Act two years ago and has 
management and enforcement authority for polar bears in their Jurisdiction. Under the umbrella 
of this authority, polar bears are now comanaged through wildlife management boards made up 
of land claim beneficiaries and territorial and federal representatives. One of the strongest 
aspects of the program is that the management decision process is integrated between 
Jurisdictions and with local hunters and management boards. A main feature of this approach is 
the development of Local Management Agreements between the communities that share a 
population of polar bears. Management agreements are in place for all Nunavut populations. The 
MOUs are signed between the communities, regional wildlife organiztions, and the Government 
of Nunavut (Department of Environment) but not by the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board 
(NWMB). Consequently these MOUS are not binding on the NWMB and as such the NWMB 
are not bound to them and can step outside the management agreements. For example a 
moratorium might be in the MOUs but it could be over-ruled by the NWMB. In the case of 
populations that Nunavut shares with Quebec and Ontario (neither of which is approved under 
the criteria specified in this rule), the management agreement is not binding upon residents of 
communities outside ofNunavut Jurisdiction. The GNWT uses these agreements to develop 
regulations that implement the agreements. In addition to regulations to enforce the agreements, 
there is strong incentive to comply with the management agreements since they are developed 
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co-operatively between the government and the resource users who directly benefit from the 
commitment to long-term maintenance of the population. The interest and willingness of 
members of the community to conform their activities to observe the law, reinforces other law 
enforcement measures. Regulations specify who can hunt, season timing and length, age and sex 
classes that can be hunted, and the total allowable harvest for a given population in Polar Bear 
Management Areas, The Department of Environment in Nunavut and the Department of 
Environment and Natural Resources in the NWT has officers to enforce the regulations in most 
communities of the NWT. The officers investigate and prosecute incidents of violation of 
regulations, kills in defense of life, or exceeding a quota (USE WS 1997). 


c. Russia 

Polar bears are listed in the second issue of the Red Data Book of the Russian Federation (2001). 
The Red Data Book establishes official policy for protection and restoration of rare and 
endangered species in Russia. Polar bear populations inhabiting the Barents Sea and part of the 
Kara Sea (Barents-Kara population) are designated as Category IV (uncertain status); polar bears 
in the eastern Kara Sea, Laptev Sea and the western East-Siberian Sea (Laptev population) are 
listed as Category 111 (rare); and polar bears inhabiting the eastern part of the East-Siberian Sea, 
Chukchi Sea, and the northern portion of the Bering Sea (CS population) are listed as Category 
V (restoring). The main government body responsible for management of species listed in the 
Red Data Book is the Department of Envoronment Protection and Ecological Safety in the 
Ministry of Natural Resources of the Russian Federation. Russia Regional Committees of 
Natural Resources are responsible for managing polar bear populations consistent with federal 
legislation (Belikov et al. 2002). 

Polar bear hunting has been totally prohibited in the Russian Arctic since 1956 (Belikov et al. 
2002). The only permitted take of polar bears is catching cubs for public zoos and circuses. 
CITES Appendix II regulations are followed for polar bear. There are no data on illegal trade of 
polar bears, and parts and products derived from them, although considerable concern persists 
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for unquantified levels of illegal harvest that is occurring In the Russian Arctic, Natural 
Protected Areas (NPAs) have been established that protect marine and associated terrestrial 
ecosystems including polar bear habitats. In the Russian Arctic, Wrangel and Herald Islands 
have special conservation status as places with high concentrations of maternity dens and/or 
polar bears. Wrangel and Herald Islands were included in the Wrangel Island State Nature 
Reserve (zapovednik) in 1976. Also a decree of Russian Federation Government in 1997 
established a 12-nm marine zone was added to the Wrangel Island State Nature Reserve which 
was extended to 24-nm marine protected zone in 1 999 by a decree from the Governor of 
Chukotsk Autonomous Okruga (Belikov et al. 2002). The Franz Josef Land State Nature Refuge 
was established in 1994. Special protected areas are proposed in the Russian High Arctic: the 
Novosibirsk Islands, Severnaya Zemlya, and Novaya Zemlya. Within these protected areas, 
conservation and restoration of terrestrial and marine ecosystems, and plant and animal species 
(including the polar bear), are the main goals. In 2001 the Nenetskiy State Reserve, which covers 
3 1 3,400ha and includes the mouth of the Pechora River and adjacent waters of the Barents Sea, 
was established. In May 2001 the federal law “Concerning territories of traditional use of nature 
by small indigenous peoples of North, Siberia, and Far East of the Russian Federation” was 
passed. This law established areas for traditional use of nature (TTUN) within NPAs of federal, 
regional, and local levels to support traditional life styles and traditional subsistence use of 
nature resources for indigenous peoples. This law and the Law “Concerning natural protected 
territories” (1995) regulate protection of plants and animals on the TTUNs. The latter also 
regulates organization, protection and use of other types of NPAs: State Nature Reserves 
(including Biosphere Reserves), National Parks, Natural Parks, and State Nature Refuges. 

Special measures on protection of polar bears or other resources may be governed by specific 
regulations of certain NPAs. Outside NPAs protection and use of marine renewable natural 
resources are regulated by federal legislation. Acts of the President of the Russian Federation, 
regulations of State Duma, Government, and Federal Senate of the Russian Federation, and 
through regulations issued by appropriate governmental departments. The most important federal 
laws for nature protection are: “About environment protection” (1991), “About animal world” 
(1995), “About continental shelf of the Russian Federation” (1995), “About exclusive 


economical zone of the Russian Federation” (1998), and “About internal sea waters, territorial 
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sea, and adjacent zone of the Russian Federation” (1998). All these laws protect important polar 
bear denning and feeding habitat. 

d. Norway 

According to the Svalbard Treaty of February 9, 1920, Norway exercises full and unlimited 
sovereignty over the Svalbard Archipelago. The Svalbard Treaty applies to all the islands 
situated between 10° and 35° East of Greenwich and between 74° and 81° latitude North and 
includes the waters up to four nautical miles offshore. Beyond this zone, Norway claims an 
economic zone to the continental shelf areas to which Norweigian Law applies. Therefore under 
Norweigian Game Law, all game, including polar bears, are protected unless otherwise stated 
(Derocher et al. 2002b). The main responsibility for the administration of Svalbard lies with the 
Norwegian Ministry of Justice. Norwegian civil and penal laws and various other regulations are 
applicable to Svalbard as well. The Ministry of Environment deals with matters concerning the 
environment and nature conservation. The Governor of Svalbard (Sysselmannen), which has 
management responsibilities for freshwater-fish and wildlife, pollution and oil spill protection, 
environmental monitoring, and is is the cultural and environmental protection authority in 
Svalbard (Derocher et al. 2002b). Polar bears have complete protection from harvest under the 
Svalbard Treaty (Derocher et al. 2002b). 

Approximately 65% of the land area of Svalbard is totally protected, including all major regions 
of denning by female bears; however, protection of habitat is only on land and to 4 nautical miles 
offshore. Marine protection was increased in 2004 when the territorial border of the existing 
protected areas was increased to 12 nautical miles (Aars et al. 2006). Norway claims control of 
waters out to 200 nautical miles and regard polar bears as protected within this area. 

In 2001, the Norwegian Parliament passed anew Environmental Act for Svalbard which went 
into effect in July 2002. This Act was designed to ensure that wildlife is protected, with 
exceptions made for hunting. The regulations included specific provisions on harvesting, 
motorized traffic, remote camps and camping, mandatory leashing of dogs, environmental 
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pollutants and on environmental impact assessments in connection with planning development or 
activities in or near settlements. Some of these regulations were specific to the protection of 
polar bears e.g. through enforcing temporal and spatial restrictions on motorized traffic and 
through giving provisions on how and where to camp, and to ensure adequate security 
concerning polar bears in the area (Aars et al. 2006). 

In 2003 Svalbard designated six new protected areas, two nature reserves, three national parks 
and one “biotope protection area”. The new protected areas are mostly located around Isijord, the 
most populated fjord on the west side of the archipelago. Another protected area, Hopen, has 
special importance for denning bears and is an important denning area on Svalbard (Aars et al. 
2006). Kong Karls Land is the main denning area and has the highest level of protection under 
the Norwegian land management system. These new protected areas cover 4449 km^, which is 
8% of the Archipelago’s total area, and increase the total area under protection to 65% of the 
total land area in all protected areas (http://www.norwav.org/Nevvs/archive/20Q3 
/200304svalbard.htm). 

e. Denmark/Greenland 

Under terms of the Greenland Home Rule (1979) the government of Greenland is responsible for 
management of all renewable resources including polar bears. Greenland is also responsible for 
providing scientific data for sound management of polar bear populations and for compliance 
with terms of the 1973 Polar Bear Agreement. Regulations for the management and protection of 
polar bears in Greenland that were introduced in 1994 have been amended several times (Jensen 
2002). Hunting and reporting regulations include who can hunt polar bears, protection of family 
groups with cubs of the year from trophy hunting, mandatory reporting requirements, and 
regulations on the permissible firearms and means of transportation (Jensen 2002). In addition 
there are specific regulations which apply to the traditional take within the National Park of 
North and East Greenland and the Melville Bay Nature Reserve. A large amount of polar bear 
habitat occurs within the National Park of North and East Greenland. During the fall of 2000, the 

Greenland Home Rule Government signed a MOU with Governement of Nunavut concerning 
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shared populations. Greenland introduced a quota system taking effect on 1 January 2006 
(Lonstrup 2005), 


E. Other natural or manmade factors affecting the continued existence: 
contaminants, development, human interactions/tourism. 

1. Contaminants 

Understanding the potential effects of contaminants on polar bears in the Arctic is confounded by 
the wide range of contaminants present, each with different chemical properties and biological 
effects, and the differing geographic, temporal, and ecological exposure regimes impacting each 
of the 19 polar bear populations. Further, contaminant concentrations differ with age, sex, 
reproductive status, and other factors. Contaminant sources and transport, geographical, temporal 
patterns and trends, and biological effects are detailed in several recent publications (AMAP 
1998, AMAP 2004, AMAP 2005). Three main groups of contaminants in the Arctic are thought 
to present the greatest potential threat to polar bears and other marine mammals: petroleum 
hydrocarbons, persistent organic pollutants (POPSs), and heavy metals. 

a. Petroleum Hydrocarbons 

The principal petroleum hydrocarbons include crude oil, refined oil products, polynuclear 
aromatic hydrocarbons (PAHs), and natural gas and condensates (AMAP 1998). Petroleum 
hydrocarbons come from both natural and anthropogenic sources. The primary natural source is 
oil seeps. Anthropogenic sources include activities associated with exploration, development, 
and production (well blow outs, operational discharges), ship and land based transportation (oil 
spills from pipelines, accidents, leaks, and ballast washings), discharges from refineries and 
municipal waste water, and combustion of wood and fossil fuels. In addition to direct 
contamination, petroleum hydrocarbons are transported from more southerly areas to the Arctic 
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via long range atmospheric and oceanic transport, as well as by north-flowing rivers (AMAP 
1998). 

The most direct exposure of polar bears to petroleum hydrocarbons comes from direct contact 
with and ingestion of oil from acute and chronic oil spills. Polar bear range overlaps with many 
active and planned oil and gas operations within 25 miles of the coast or offshore. To date, no 
major oil spills have occurred in the marine environment within the range of polar bears. 
However spills associated with terrestrial pipelines have occurred in the vicinity of polar bear 
habitat and denning areas (e.g. Russia, Komi Republic, 1994 oil spill, 
http ://www .american.edu/ted/KOMl.HTMl . Despite numerous safeguards to prevent spills, 
smaller spills do occur. Minerals Management Service (2004) estimated an 1 1% chance of a 
marine spill greater than 1000 barrels in the Beaufort Sea from the Beaufort Sea Multiple Lease 
Sale in Alaska. An average of 70 oil and 234 waste product spills per year occurred between 
1977 and 1999 in the North Slope oil fields (USFWS 2006c). The largest oil spill (estimated 
volume of approximately 201 ,000 gallons) from the North Slope Oil fields in Alaska to date 
occurred on land in March 2006, resulting from an undetected leak in a corroded pipeline. 

Similar situations are possible from underwater pipelines. Spills during the fall or spring during 
the formation or breakup of ice present a greater risk because of difficulties associated with clean 
up during these periods and the presence of bears in the prime feeding areas over the continental 
shelf. Amstrup et al. (2000a) concluded that the release of oil trapped under the ice from an 
underwater spill during the winter could be catastrophic during spring break-up. During the 
autumn freeze-up and spring break-up periods it is expected that any spilled oil in the marine 
environment would concentrate and accumulate in open leads and polynyas, areas of high 
activity for both polar bears and seals (Neff 1990), resulting in oiling of both polar bears and 
seals (Neff 1 990, Amstrup et al. 2000a, Amstrup et al. 2006a). Increases in Arctic oil and gas 
development coupled with increases in shipping and/or development of offshore and land-based 
pipelines increase the potential for an oil spill to negatively affect polar bears and/or their habitat. 
Any future declines in the Arctic sea ice may result in increased tanker traffic in high bear use 
areas (Frantzen and Bambulyak 2003) which would increase the chances of an oil spill from a 
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tanker accidents, ballast discharge, or discharges during the loading and unloading the oil at the 
ports. 


Biological Effects of Petroleum Hydrocarbons 

Polar bears are most likely to come in contact with oil either directly at preferred feeding areas or 
through ingesting contaminated prey (Neff 1990). Polar bears groom themselves regularly as a 
means to maintain the insulating properties of their fur, so oil ingestion would likely be by this 
means (Neff 1990). Most direct information comes from an experimental study (St. Aubin 1990) 
in which two polar bears were involuntarily forced into a pool of oil for 15 minutes and then 
observed. The animals immediately attempted to clean the oil from their paws and forelegs by 
licking, and continued grooming trying to clean their fur for five days. After 26 days one bear 
died of liver and kidney failure and the other bear was euthanized at day 29. Gastrointestinal 
fungus-containing ulcers, degenerated kidney tubules, low-grade liver lesions, and depressed 
lymphoid activity were found during necropsy (St. Aubin 1990). Other effects included loss of 
hair (Derocher and Stirling 1991), anemia, anorexia, and stress (St. Aubin 1990). The results of 
an earlier study on thermoregulation (Oritisland et al. 1981), as well as this study, suggest that 
polar bears are particularly vulnerable to oil spills due to inability to thermo-regulate and to 
poisoning due to ingestion of oil from grooming and/or eating contaminated prey (St. Aubin 
1990), Additionally, polar bears are curious and are likely to investigate oil spills and oil 
contaminated wildlife. Although it is not known whether healthy polar bears in their natural 
environment would avoid oil spills and contaminated seals, bears that are hungry are likely to 
scavenge contaminated seals, as they have shown no aversion to eating and ingesting oil (St. 
Aubin 1990, Derocher and Stirling 1991). 

Due to the seasonal distribution of polar bears, the times of greatest impact from an oil spill are 
summer and autumn (Amstrup et al. 2000a). This is important because distributions of polar 
bears are not uniform through time. In fact, near-shore densities of polar bears are two to five 
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times greater in autumn than in summer (Durner et al. 2000), and polar bear use of coastal areas 
during the fall open water period has increased in recent years in the Beaufort Sea. 

Though there is a low probability that a large number of bears (i.e. 25-60) might be affected by a 
large oil spill, the impact of a large spill, particularly during the broken ice period, could be 
significant to the polar bear population (Federal Register 71 :43926, USFWS 2006). The number 
of polar bears affected by an oil spill could be substantially higher if the spill spread to areas of 
seasonal polar bear concentrations, such as the area near Kaktovik, in the fall, and could have a 
significant impact to the Southern Beaufort Sea (SB) polar bear population. It seems likely that 
an oil spill would affect ringed seals the same way the Exxon Valdez oil spill affected harbour 
seals (Frost et al. 1994a, Frost etal. 1994b, Lowry et al. 1994, Spraker et al. 1994). As with polar 
bears the number of animals killed would vary depending upon the season and spill size (NRC 
2003). 

Industrial development in polar bear habitat may also expose individuals to other hazardous 
substances through improper storage or spills. For example, one polar bear died in Alaska from 
consuming ethylene glycol in 1988 (Amstrup et al. 1989). 

b. Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPS) 

Contamination of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions through long-range transport of pollutants 
has been recognized for over 30 years (Bowes and Jonkel 1975, deMarch et al. 1998, 
Proshutinsky and Johnson 2001, MacDonald et al. 2003, Lie et al. 2003). These compounds are 
transported via large rivers, air, and ocean currents from the major industrial and agricultural 
centers located at more southerly latitudes (Barrie et al. 1992, Li et al. 1998a, Proshutinsky and 
Johnson 2001, Lie et al. 2003). The presence and persistence of these contaminants within the 
Arctic is dependent on many factors, including transport routes, distance from source and the 
quantity and chemical composition of the contaminants released to the environment. The Arctic 
ecosystem is particularly sensitive to environmental contamination due to the slower rate of 
breakdown of persistent organic pollutants (POPs), including organochlorine compounds, 
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relatively simple food chains, and the presence of long-lived organisms with low rates of 
reproduction and high lipid levels. The persistence and lipophilic nature of organochlorines 
increase the potential for bioaccumulation and biomagnification at higher trophic levels (Fisk et 
al. 200 1 ). Polar bears are well suited for monitoring environmental contaminants because of 
their position at the top of the food chain, wide circumpolar distribution, and ability to 
accumulate a wide range of persistent contaminants. Polar bears, because of their position at the 
top of the Arctic marine food chain, have some of the highest concentrations of OCs of any 
Arctic mammals (Braune et al. 2005 p. 23). Organochlorine metabolites, particularly MeS02- 
PCB and HO-PCB, which have potential endocrine disrupting properties, are an example of 
biotransformation of OCs in polar bears (Letcher et al. 1 998). Adipose tissue and/or blood 
samples from most of the polar bear populations in the Arctic have been sampled at least once 
for the main groups of persistent organic pollutants described below. 

The most studied POPS in polar bears include polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs), chlordanes 
(CHL), DDT and its metabolites, toxaphene, dieldrin, hexachloroabenzene (HCB), 
hexachlorocyclohexanes (HCHs), and chlorobenzenes (CIBz). Overall, the relative proportion of 
the more recalcitrant compounds, such as PCB 153 and P-HCH, appears to be increasing in polar 
bears (Braune et al. 2005). Although temporal trend information is lacking, newer compounds, 
such as polybrominated diphenyl ethers (PBDEs), polychlorinated naphthalenes (PCNs), 
perflouro-ociane sulfonate (PFOS), perfluoroalkyl acids (PFAs), and perflourocarboxylic acids 
(PFCAs) have been recently found in polar bears (Braune et al. 2005), Of this relatively new 
suite of compounds, there is concern that both PFOS, which are increasing rapidly, and PBDEs 
are a potential risk to polar bears (deWit 2002, Martin et al. 2004, Braune et al. 2005, Smithwick 
et al. 2006). Currently the polychlorinated dibenzo-p-dioxins (PCDDs), dibenzofurans (PCDFs) 
and dioxin-like PCBs are at relatively low concentrations in polar bears (Norstrom et al. 1990). 

Geographic and temporal trends in Persistent Organic Pollutants in polar bears and their 
habitats 

PCBs 
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The highest Z PCB concentrations have been found in polar bears from the Russian Arctic (Franz 
Joseph Land and the Kara Sea), with decreasing concentrations to the east and west (Andersen et 
a!. 2001). Throughout the Arctic the highest concentrations ofSPCBs in descending order by 
region or (population) are Franz Josef Land (Kara Sea) > Kara Sea > Svalbard > East Greenland 
> North Baffin Island (Baffin Bay) > South Baffin Island (Baffin Bay) > Western Hudson Bay > 
Amundson Gulf (Northern Beaufort Sea) > Foxe Basin/Gulf of Boothia > Beaufort Sea 
(Southern Beaufort Sea) > Siberian Sea (Laptev Sea) > Chukchi Sea (Norstrom et al. 1998, Muir 
and Norstrom 2000, Andersen et al. 2001, Lie et al, 2003, Verreault et al. 2005, Braune et al. 
2005). In a comparison of polar bear adipose tissues from Alaska, Canada, East Greenland, and 
Svalbard, Norway from 1996 to 2002, East Greenland and Svalbard populations had the highest 
concentrations of the more persistent PCB congeners (hepta- to nona-chlorinated) whereas 
Alaska had the highest proportion of the tower chlorinated PCB congeners (tri- to penta- 
chlorinated) (Verreault et al. 2005). Andersen et al. (2001), in a comparison of PCB congeners 
in blood samples from Svalbard, Franz Joseph Land, Kara Sea, Siberian Sea, and Chukchi Sea 
( 1 987-1995), found that the higher chlorinated PCBs decreased from Svalbard east to the 
Chukchi Sea. 

Assessment of temporal trends requires long-term data sets which are available for only a few 
populations. Direct temporal comparisons between populations or within a population often 
cannot be made, as contaminant concentrations are influenced by factors such as sex ratio, age 
composition, nutritional and reproductive status, feeding habits, analytical techniques, congeners 
analyzed, tissues sampled, and statistical analyses used (AMAP 1998, Muir et al. 1999). 

Braune et al. (2005) presents a detailed summary of temporal changes in PCBs and chlorinated 
pesticides for Canadian ringed seal and polar bear populations. The Western Hudson Bay 
population has been studied since the late 1960s and thus has one of the most complete temporal 
data sets that can be used to assess temporal changes in organochlorine (OC) concentrations. 
Although Verreault et al. (2005) reported a 32% decline in IPCBs in adipose tissue from adult 
females from Western Hudson Bay between the periods 1989-1993 and 1996-2002, Braune et al. 
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(2005) indicated that no long-term trend was evident as the concentrations of SPCBs in the 
1990s were similar to those of the late 1960s. Norstrom et al. (2000) observed a significant 
decrease in the XPCBs in Western Hudson Bay in the 1990s. The composition of congeners that 
make up the XPCBs in Western Hudson Bay changed from 1968 to 2002, with a decrease in the 
number of highly chlorinated congeners and an increase in the less chlorinated congeners 
(Braune et al. 2005). Recent trends indicate an average decline of 42% of XPCBs from the time 
periods 1989-1996 (Norstrom et al. 1998) and 1996-2002 (Verreault et al. 2005) for the Alaska 
populations (Southern Beaufort Sea and the Chukchi Sea combined), Amundsen Gulf, Western 
Hudson Bay, Foxe Basin/Gulf of Boothia, Lancaster Sound, North Baffin Island, and South 
Baffin Island (Verreault et al. 2005). A comparison of XPCBs concentrations between the same 
time periods indicated a decrease of 50% and 75% in Svalbard and East Greenland (Verreault et 
al. 2005). Although Derocher et al. (2003) found that XPCBs concentrations in blood plasma 
from polar bears in Svalbard, Norway increased from 1967 to 1993-1994, other studies have 
found declining XPCBs concentrations in both Svalbard (Henriksen et al. 2001) and East 
Greenland (Dietz et al. 2004). Peak Svalbard PCB concentrations probably occurred between 
the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s and may have been quite high (= 100 ppm) based on backward 
extrapolation from the steep decline in the early 1990s (Henriksen et al. 2001). Overall there is 
evidence for recent declines in XPCBs for most populations. 

Other Chlorinated Hydrocarbon Contaminants 

The pattern of distribution of most other chlorinated hydrocarbons and metabolites generally 
follows that of XPCBs, with the highest concentrations of DDT-related compounds and XCHL in 
Franz Joseph Land and the Kara Sea, followed by East Greenland, Svalbard, the eastern 
Canadian Arctic populations, the western Canadian populations, the Siberian Sea, and finally the 
lowest concentrations in Alaska populations (Bemhoft et al. 1997, Norstrom et al. 1998, 
Andersen et al. 2001, Kucklick et al. 2002, Lie et al. 2003, Verrault et al. 2005, Braune el al. 
2005). In a comparison of chlorinated hydrocarbon contaminants and metabolites in polar bears 
from Alaska, Canada, East Greenland, and Svalbard, Norway from 1996 to 2002, XCHL 
concentrations were fairly uniformly distributed throughout the Arctic, with the lowest 
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concentrations occurring in Alaska (Verreault et al. 2005). In contrast to the pattern exhibited by 
most other OCs, Alaska had the highest concentrations of ZHCH and pentachlorobenzene 
(PnCIBz), with polar bears from Alaska showing a six fold increase in ZHCH concentrations 
relative to Svalbard after adjusting for age (Verreault et al, 2005), 

Decreases in ZHCH in polar bear adipose tissue were noted between 1990 and 2000-2001 in East 
Greenland (Dietz et al, 2004) and in Svalbard from 1991-1996 (AMAP 2004), In the Canadian 
Arctic, IHCH declined significantly between 1984 and the 1990s (Braune et al, 2005) and has 
remained relatively constant for the last decade (Norstrom 2000), From 1968 to the 1990s, the 
proportion of P-HCH making up the ZHCHs increased significantly for most populations, 
whereas the proportion of a-HCH decreased. The prevalence of the P-HCH isomer in polar bears 
is in contrast to ringed seal, a primary prey item, where a-HCH is the most common isomer 
(Kucklick et al, 2002). Suspected sources for the high concentrations of P-HCH in Alaska are 
China and Southeast Asia Li, et al, 1998a, Li et al. 1998b). 

XCHL concentrations have been shown to vary with sex (Muir et al. 1 999), age (Dietz et al. 

2004) , and season (Polischuk et al. 2002, Deitz et al 2004). Concentrations of SCHL increased 
between 1968 and 1984 (Norstrom et al.l998) and appeared to decline in most populations from 
1989-2002, except for Western Hudson Bay where they remained relatively unchanged 
(Verreault et al. 2005). HCB concentrations also have shown a similar decline (Braune et al. 

2005) . 

£DDT concentrations in adipose tissues declined in most Arctic polar bear populations since the 
active DDT period in the 1970s (Norstrom 2001, Fisk et al. 2003, Dietz et al. 2004, DeWit et al 
2004, Verreault et al. 2005, Braune et al. 2005). A comparison of mean p,p’-DDE concentrations 
from female polar bears during 1989-1993 with samples from 1996-2002 indicated a continued 
decline in most populations except for Amundsen Gulf and East Greenland populations 
(Verreault et al. 2005), where p,p’-DDE concentrations remained relatively unchanged. In a 
similar study, Dietz et al. (2004 p. 107) found that ZDDT and p,p’-DDE concentrations declined 
66% in East Greenland from 1990 to 1999-2000. The BMF for DDE from seals is relatively low, 
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indicating that polar bears can metabolize this compound rather quickly. Although the 
proportion of DDE with respect to SDDT maybe increasing, DDE concentrations are generally 
low compared to other POPs and thus not currently an important POP in polar bears. 

Polybrominated Diphenyl Ethers 

Polybrominated diphenyl ethers fPBDEs) share similar physical-chemical properties with PCBs 
(Wania and Dugani 2003), and are thought to be transported to the Arctic by similar pathways. 
Muir et al. (2006) analyzed archived samples (Dietz et al 2004, Verreault et al. 2005) for PBDE 
concentrations, finding the highest mean IPBDE concentrations in female polar bear adipose 
tissue from East Greenland and Svalbard. Lower concentrations of PBDE were found in adipose 
tissue from the Canadian and Alaskan populations (Muir et al. 2006). Differences between the 
PBDE concentrations and composition in liver tissue between the Southen Beaufort Sea and the 
Chukchi/Bering seas populations in Alaska suggest differences in the sources of PBDE exposure 
(Kannan et al. 2005). Overall, XPBDEs concentrations are much lower and less of a concern 
compared to PCBs, oxychlordane, and some of the more recently discovered perfluorinated 
compounds. PBDEs are metabolized to a high degree in polar bears and thus do not 
bioaccumulate as much as PCBs (Wolkers et al. 2004). Of the four principal PBDE congeners 
(PBDE 47, 99, 100, and 153), PBDE 47 was the major congener (65-82%) found in polar bears 
(Ikonomou 2002, Muir et al. 2006). Ikonomou (2002) found that PBDE 47 concentrations were 
higher in polar bears than ringed seals from the Amundsen Gulf region in western Canada. 
Samples from the Canadian Arctic populations had higher proportions of PBDE 99, 100, and 153 
than the other populations (Muir et al. 2006). 

Ikonomou (2002) found that SPBDEs increased exponentially in ringed seals from the 
Amundsen Gulf region between 1981 and 2000, but more recent data from 2000 to 2003 suggest 
that IPBDE concentrations may be leveling off or declining in this area (Ikonomou 2005). The 
annual production of PBDEs increased in the 1990s from the 4.0 kt in 1990 (Arias 1992). Use of 
PBDEs in 1999 was estimated to be 8.5 kt, of which >90% was in North America (AMAP 2004). 
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By 2000, the global use of PBDEs was considerably less in Europe compared to 1 990 due to 
restrictions put in place in different countries beginning in 2001 (BSEF 2000). 

Perfluorooclane Sulphonale 

Perfluorooctane sulphonate (PFOS) levels were 10 times greater in polar bear livers from eastern 
Hudson Bay (Martin et al, 2004) than Alaska(Giesy and Kannan 2001, Kannan et al. 2001), 
which suggests that eastern Hudson Bay may be closer to dominant mid-latitude manufacturing 
and use centers, relative to Alaska. Although PFOS concentrations have not been determined for 
most polar bear populations, concentrations found in eastern Hudson Bay indicate that PFOS is 
the most abundant organohalogen compound found to date (Martin et al. 2004). Even within 
Alaska, PFOS concentrations in polar bear livers from the CS subpopulation were greater than 
other persistent organic pollutants analyzed, including PBDEs, PCBs, and other OC compounds 
(Kannan et al. 2005). Although high concentrations of PFOS in the livers may have toxic 
significance, PFOS concentrations are probably not a major contaminant of the whole body as 
are PCBs and oxychlordane. The distribution of PFOS in polar bear tissues is unknown, since 
liver is the only tissue in which PFOS concentrations have been measured. The best study to 
date on the distribution of PFOS in the whole body was done in trout (Martin et al. 2003). In that 
study, the highest PFOS concentrations were in the liver, kidney, and blood plasma and the 
lowest concentrations were in muscle and adipose tissue and thus were not uniformly distributed 
throughout the body (Martin et al. 2003). The unique toxicological properties of PFOS, its 
environmental persistence and the increasing concentrations reported in polar bear livers from 
1 972 to 2002 by Smithwick et al. (2006) are of concern. Doubling times in the eastern (near 
Baffin Island, Canada) and western (Barrow, Alaska) Arctic populations were 3.6 years and 13.1 
years, respectively (Smithwick et al. 2006), indicate that polar bear populations closer to source 
areas experience increased risk. 

Biological Effects of Persistent Organic Pollutants 
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Although baseline information on contaminant concentrations is available, determining the 
biological effects of these contaminants in polar bears is difficult. The synergistic effects of 
different contaminants (Payne et al. 2001), variations in bioaccumulation and biomagnification 
rates of different compounds through the food web, variation in the persistence and changes in 
chemical composition of compounds due to metabolism and abiotic degradation, and polar bear 
physiology (delayed implantation, lactation, fat metabolism, food habits, reproductive status, 
condition, age) are ail factors to be considered in determining overall biological effects (Fisk et 
al. 2001, Fisk et ai. 2005). PCBs have been linked directly to impaired reproduction in ringed 
seals (Addison 1980), but not polar bears, since controlled experiments have not been conducted. 
However, field observations of reproductive impairment in females, lower survival of cubs, and 
increased mortality of females in Svalbard, Norway (Wiig 1998, Wiig et al. 1998, Skaare et al. 
2000, Haave et al. 2003, Oskam et al. 2003, Derocher et al. 2003) suggest that high 
concentrations of PCBs may have contributed to population level effects in the past. Currently it 
is not thought that present PCB concentrations are having population level effects. Other effects 
linked to PCB exposure in polar bears include induction of hepatic P450 enzymes (Letcher et al. 
1996), altered and impaired immune systems (Bemhoft et al. 2000, Skaare et al. 2001b, Larsen et 
al. 2002, Lie et al. 2004), and changes in endocrine system function (Braethen et al. 2000, Skaare 
et al, 200 1 a, Letcher et al. 2002, Haave et al. 2003, Oskam et a!. 2003), Table 3, 1 summarizes 
biological effects (AMAP 2004). 
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Endocrine System 

Polar bears, because of their position at the top of the Arctic marine food chain, have some of the 
highest concentrations of OCs of any Arctic mammals (Braune et al. 2005). Polar bears are able 
to biotransform OC contaminants, resulting in high concentrations of OC metabolites, some of 
which have demonstrated endocrine disrupting activity (Letcher et al. 2000, Braune et al. 2005), 
Braune et al. (2005) concluded that the “effects of OC exposure in Arctic wildlife are greatest for 
this species” because of the high OC concentrations and the ability of polar bears to metabolize 
these compound to toxic metabolites. PCBs and hydroxylated (HO) PCBs have been shown to 
interfere with retinol (vitamin A) (Rolland 2000, Simms and Ross 2000) and thyroid hormones 
(Brouwer et al, 1989, Braethen et al. 2004) which are important for the growth and development 
of mammals (Skaare et al. 2001a). Specifically retinol is thought to be important in the growth 
and development of epithelial tissues and the immune system (Skaare et al. 2001a). The presence 
of 4-OH-HpCS, a metabolite of octochlorostyrene, is thought to be able to bind to transthyretin 
(TTR), a transport protein, thus affecting the transport of the thyroid hormone and circulating 
retinol concentrations (Sandau et al. 2000). Polar bears with higher SPCBs concentration had 
significantly lower retinol concentrations (Sandau 2000). In contrast, polar bears with higher 
concentrations of HO-PCBs (Letcher et al. 2005, Sandala et al. 2004, Sandau et al. 2000) had 
higher retinol concentrations. PCB metabolites have also been shown to disrupt the normal 
activity of thyroid and estrogen in endocrine system in laboratory animals (Letcher et al. 2000). 
High levels of PBDEs have been shown to affect thyroid function and have been associated with 
developmental toxicity in laboratory rats (de Wit 2002) and in polar bears from Svalbard 
(Braethen et al. 2004, Skaare et al. 2001a). In contrast, concentrations of SPCBs, SCHLvS, 
£DDTs, IHCHs, HCB, Dieldrin, and SPBDEs found in polar bears from East Greenland were 
not thought to have adverse effects on lymph nodes, spleen, thyroid and thymus tissues which 
are involved in immunological responses (Kirkegaard et al. 2005). The presence of higher 
secondary follicle counts in response to higher concentrations of ICHLs SHCHs HCB, and 
dieldrin may indicate increased infection rates in the spleens from East Greenland polar bears. 
High concentrations of SPCBs, SCHLs, SDDTs, and dieldrin are suspected to reduce the bone 
mineral density in subadult male and female polar bears and adult males (Sonne et al, 2004). 
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Reproduction 

Numerous laboratory studies have linked PCBs and OC pesticides, including PCDDs, PCDFs, 
PCBs, SCCPs, PCNs, OCs, PBDEs, and PFOS to reproductive and developmental toxicity (de 
Wit et al. 2004). However, more study is needed to fully understand the biological effects of 
contaminants on polar bear recruitment and survival rates. Polischuk et al. (1995, 2002) found 
that adult female polar bears with cubs had significantly lower concentrations of £PCBs, 

EDDTs, SCHLs, SHCHs, IClBs than females that had lost their cubs by the following fall. The 
loss of these contaminants from the females that retained their cubs was not due to offloading 
the contaminants to the cubs through nursing because the contaminants were measured in milk as 
the females emerged from the den when all females still had their cubs. Polischuk et al. (2002) 
found that concentrations of ZPCBs and ZCHLs in milk approximately doubled when polar bears 
were using their fat resources (i.e. fasting), thus increasing the exposure of nursing cubs to high 
concentrations of OCs during a critical developmental period. The data from Polischuk et al. 
1995, suggests that the critical point for cub survival may be between 1-6 ppm in the breast milk. 
However this may also be due to the low fat content in the female which in turn may result in 
higher PCB concentrations. However, if there is a toxic link between PCB concentrations and 
cub survival this would explain the lower cub survival and a scarcity of older females (> 16 yrs) 
in the Svalbard population (Wiig et al. 1998, Derocher et al. 2003). Adult female polar bears 
with higher PCB concentrations from Svalbard, Norway exhibited higher progesterone 
concentrations (Haave et al 2003). Haave et al. (2003) speculated that high levels of 
progesterone could inhibit secretion of follicle-stimulating hormone, thus preventing normal 
ovulation from occurring. 

Immune System 

An assessment of the effects of high concentrations of OCs on the immune system of free 
ranging polar bears in Svalbard, Norway, and Churchill, Canada, found that bears with high 
concentrations of ZPCBs, sum of organochlorine pesticides (ZOCPs), or the interaction of the 
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SPCBs and SOCPs had decreased ability to produce antibodies to influenza-, reo- and herpes 
viruses, tetanus toxoid, and Mannheimia sp. (Lie et al. 2004). Lie et al. (2004) also found that 
high EPCBs and lOCPs concentrations reduced the ability of lymphocyte populations to 
proliferate after stimulation with mitogens and antigens in vitro. Thus polar bears with high 
concentrations of SPCBs and SOCPs may be more susceptible to infections than polar bears with 
lower contaminant concentrations. The importance of immune competence is something that 
would only be tested during an epizootic event. 

c. Metals 

Numerous essential and non-essential elements have been reported on for polar bears, but the 
focus has been primarily on the most toxic and/or abundant elements in marine mammals, 
including mercury, cadmium, selenium, and lead. Increased development in the Arctic, release 
from natural deposits, and long-range transport of metals to the Arctic and sub-Arctic have raised 
concern about the potential effects on polar bears and other marine mammals (Norstrom et al. 
1986, Braune et al. 1991, Pacyna and Keeler 1995, Pacyna 1996, Dietz et al. 1998, Lindberg et 
al, 2002, and Braune et al. 2005). Although other elements are of potential concern, the focus of 
this section will be on mercury, because of its potential toxicity at relatively low concentrations, 
ability to biomagnify and bioaccumulate in the food web, and due to 7-1 1 fold increases in the 
Arctic since pre-industrial times (Braune et al. 2005, Nilsson and Huntington 2002, Dietz et al, 
2006). Mercury is a non-essential element that arises from both natural and anthropogenic 
sources (Dietz et al. 1998, Lindberg et al. 2002, Skov et al. 2004). Dietz et al. 1998 estimated 
that 200-300 tons of mercury are transported to the Arctic annually through long-range 
atmospheric, oceanic, and riverine import. The primary source of mercury in polar bears is from 
their diet of phocid seals. Although mercury concentrations generally decrease in the order of 
liver > kidney > muscle in most marine mammals, the highest observed concentrations occur in 
the kidney in polar bears, followed by liver and muscle tissue. 

Geographic and temporal trends in mercury concentrations in polar bears and their 
habitat 
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Polar bears from the western Canadian Arctic and southwest Melville Island, Canada (Braune et 
al. 1991, Norstrom et al. 1986), and ringed seals from the western Canadian Arctic (Wagemann 
et al. 1996, Deitz et al. 1998, Dehn et al. 2005, Riget et al. 2005), have some of the highest 
known mercury concentrations. Wagemann et al. (1996) observed an increase in mercury from 
eastern to western Canadian ringed seal populations and attributed this pattern to a geologic 
gradient in natural mercury deposits. 

Assessment of temporal trends is limited by lack of long-term data sets, poor or limited 
geographical coverage, and datasets that use varying analytical methods, statistical analyses, and 
sampling protocols. Analysis of mercury concentrations in sediments, peat bogs, and ice 
(Braune et al. 2005), beluga teeth from the Mackenzie Delta (Outridge et al. 2002), and polar 
bear hair from Greenland (Wheatley and Wheatley 1988, Dietz et al. 2005) all indicate that 
mercury concentrations have increased from the pre-industrial era to the present. Despite 
reductions in mercury emissions in North America and Western Europe, global emissions may 
be increasing (AMAP 2005). Asia accounted for the majority of the mercury emissions in 1995 
(AMAP 2005) Recent trends from short-term data sets are variable, with mercury levels 
declining (East Greenland, Dietz et al. 2006), remaining stable (European Arctic, Braune et. al. 

2005) , or increasing (Pond Inlet, Canada: Wagemann et al. 1996; East Greenland: Deitz et al. 

2006) . 


Biological effects of mercury 

Although the contaminant concentrations of mercury found in marine mammals often exceed 
those found to cause effects in terrestrial mammals (Fisk et al. 2003), most marine mammals 
appear to have evolved effective biochemical mechanisms to tolerate high concentrations of 
mercury. Prior to 1 997, almost no information was available to assess the effects of mercury on 
marine mammals, including polar bears (Fisk et al. 2005). The biological effects of mercury are 
determined by the amount and type of exposure, overall health of the bear, and age (AMAP 
2005). Methylmercury (organic mercury) is more toxic than inorganic mercury, and more readily 
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accumulated. Thus the amount of methylmercury and the percentage of organic mercury to total 
mercury are important biological measures. Mercury poisoning in mammals is characterized by 
neurological impairment, compromised immune response, and damage to the central nervous 
system, liver, and kidney (WHO 1989, 1990, 1991). Consumption of as little as 4pg of mercury 
per kilogram of body weight in humans can elicit clinical signs of mercury poisoning (Clarkson 
1987). Fetuses and polar bear cubs may be particularly susceptible to methylmercury during 
development of the central nervous system (Dietz et al. 1998 p 399). However, marine mammals 
with high concentrations of mercury often have high concentrations of selenium which combines 
with the mercury forming mercuric selenide in the liver (AMAP 2005). The 1 : 1 molar ratio of 
mercury to selenium which is commonly found in marine mammal livers, including polar bear, 
and the lack of evidence of mercury toxicity suggest that polar bears are able to demethylate Hg, 
by forming Hg/Se complexes, and accumulate higher levels of mercury than their terrestrial 
counterparts without detrimental effects. Evidence of mercury poisoning is rare in marine 
mammals, but Dietz et al, (1990) noted that sick marine mammals often have higher 
concentrations of methylmercury, suggesting that these animals may no longer be able to 
detoxify methylmercury. Hepatic mercury concentrations are well below those expected to cause 
biological effects in most polar bear populations (AMAP 2005). Only two polar bear populations 
have concentrations of mercury close to the biological threshold levels of 60pg ww reported for 
marine mammals (Law et al. 1996), the Viscount Melville (southwest Melville Sound), Canada 
and the Southern Beaufort Sea (eastern Beaufort Sea) (Dietz et al. 1998). 

d. Future Impacts from Contaminants 

The highest concentrations of OCs have been found in species at the top of the marine food 
chains such as glaucous gulls which scavenge on marine mammals and polar bears which feed 
primarily on seals (Braune et al. 2005). Consistent patterns between OC and mercury 
contamination and trophic status have been documented in Arctic marine food webs (Braune et 
al. 2005). Changes in the food web dynamics could further change availability and access to 
seals which in turn could result in polar bears becoming more nutritionally stressed and perhaps 
more susceptible to effects of contaminants. These types of impacts are likely to vary between 
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polar bear populations, age and sex cohorts, habitat use patterns, and the ability of polar bears to 
adapt to changes in sea ice dynamics. 

Polar bears are not distributed evenly throughout the Arctic and concentrate in the most 
productive areas over the continental shelf and the inter-island archipelagos surrounding the 
Arctic Basin (Derocher et al. 2004). Potential changes to contaminant pathways and 
contaminant concentrations as a result of global warming, which are presented in the AMAP 
report (MacDonald et ai. 2003), are discussed below. 

Changes in circulation patterns of atmospheric and oceanic currents would result in changes to 
contaminant transport pathways. This could result in both increases and decreases of 
contaminant concentrations. Loss of sea ice will affect the deposition and volatilization of certain 
compounds, particularly POPs. Increased precipitation would increase deposition of airborne 
contaminants, particularly those associated with particulates. Warmer temperatures could 
influence microbial degradation rates and species composition, which could affect the release of 
some compounds such as HCH. In addition, changes in the climate and sea ice conditions due to 
warming could result in the release of contaminants trapped in the pack ice, increased exposure 
to new contaminants, increased bear densities on the remaining sea ice, changes in habitat use 
and an increase in energetic demands associated with locating food. All of these factors could 
reduce the overall health of the polar bear populations. Polar bears that become nutritionally 
stressed may become more susceptible to mercury poisoning and the effects of other 
contaminants. It has been documented that concentrations of PCBs and oxychlordane are 
inversely proportional to fat content of the bear (Polischuk et al. 2002). Thus starvation will 
induce significantly higher contaminant concentrations in all tissues (Polischuk et al. 2002). 
Currently PFOS concentrations are group of POPs that are of the most concern because of their 
widespread use, potentially toxic effects at least in the livers, and the rapidly increasing 
concentrations found in Arctic marine mammals (Smithwick et al. 2006). 


Contaminant concentrations in most populations are presently not thought to have population 
level effects. However, one or several factors acting independently or together, such as loss or 
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degradation of the sea ice habitat, decreased prey availability and accessibility, and increased 
exposure to contaminants have the potential to lower the recruitment and survival rates which 
ultimately would have negative population level effects. Svalbard, East Greenland, and the Kara 
Sea populations, which currently have some of the highest contaminant concentrations and thus 
have the potential for population level effects, should continue to be monitored closely. 

Increases in Arctic oil and gas development and trans-Arctic shipping will increase the 
probability of an oil spill and release of contaminants. Melting of the permafrost could also 
affect pipelines in some parts of the Arctic. In addition, a large oil spill could have immediate 
population effects. The median number of bears affected by a hypothetical oil spill (5912 bbl - 
the largest spill thought probable from a pipeline spill) from the proposed Liberty offshore oil 
well, in the Beaufort Sea in Alaska, during the autumn freeze-up was less than 12 (range 0-61 
bears). For the purposes of this “worst-case scenario” it was assumed that a polar bear would die 
if it contacted oil. However, it should be noted that oil is expected to persist and last many 
months to years in this cold environment, not just the 10 days following the spill which was the 
limit of the modePs analytical power. Peterson et al. (2003), when evaluating the long-term 
effects of the Exxon Valdez oil spill in the sub-Arctic Prince William Sound, noted that 
persistence of toxic subsurface oil and chronic exposure through bioaccumulation, even at sub- 
lethal concentrations, can have long-term effects on wildlife. 

To determine whether polar bears will experience negative biological effects from exposure to 
environmental contaminant concentrations, additional research needs to be conducted to 
determine threshold values (including sublethal effects such as reduced resistance to disease, 
potential for endocrine disruption, and altered behavior) for all contaminants found in polar bear 
tissues. A better understanding of how contaminant mixtures may affect polar bears is needed 
since contaminants are rarely found in isolation. Factors for consideration should include the 
biological effects of contaminant concentrations that exceed currently defined threshold levels, 
documentation of the exposure to new organohalogen compounds of concern, and the effects of 
climate change on contaminant exposure and biological consequences to polar bears. 
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e. Status of regulatory actions pertaining to contaminants 

The formation of the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy (AEPS) in 1989, supported by 
Canada, Denmark/Greenland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, former Soviet Union, and the U.S., was 
one of the first international initiatives to address environmental protection of the Arctic (AEPS 
199 1 a, Wilson 1998). Five programs, the Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Programme 
(AMAP), Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna (CAFF), Emergency Prevention, Preparedness 
and Response (EPPR), Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment (PAMI), and Sustainable 
Development and Utilization (SDU), were created under AEPS to implement this initiative. 

Since then there have been many international and national initiatives and agreements that 
recognize the need to prevent and reduce environmental impacts of contaminants to the Arctic 
(AEPS 1991b, see Wilson (1998) fora list and brief summary of some of these initiatives and 
agreements). Some of the pollutants now regulated by international treaties include a suite of 
POPs, including PCBs, dioxins, furans, hexachlorobenzene, aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, DDT, 
endrin, heptachlor, mirex, and toxaphene. Two of the more important agreements, which have 
been signed, but not ratified by all the countries that participate in AEPS, are the Convention of 
the Long-Range Transboundary Air Pollution (LRTAP) and the Stockholm Convention on 
Persistent Organic Pollutants (AMAP 2002). The LRTAP convention seeks to reduce and 
control existing transboundary air pollution and new sources throughout the Arctic and mid- 
latitude regions. The Stockholm Convention on Persistent Organic Pollutants identified a suite of 
POPs to be banned or restricted (UNEP 2002). Although it is difficult to assess the success and 
implementation of individual agreements, the manufacture, use, and emissions of some of the 
pollutants found in the Arctic has been reduced. 

The Montreal Protocol set standards to reduce the production of CFCs and other ozone-depleting 
substances (Albritton et al. 2001). The greenhouse gases which cause depletion of the 
stratospheric ozone layer seem to be in decline after peaking in 1 994 (Albritton et al. 2001). 

This overall decline is occurring even though some new greenhouse gases such as 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons (HCFCs) and hydroflurocarbons (MFCs), which either were 
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previously used or developed to replace the currently regulated CFCs, are increasing (Albritton 
etal. 2001). 

PCBs, which have been produced in the U.S. since 1929, decreased from a high of 38,630 metric 
tons in 1970 to 18,400 metric tons in 1971 (Chemical Engineering News 1971). Breivik et al. 
(2002) estimated that 86% of the use of PCBs occurred in the industrialized areas in the northern 
hemisphere (30° to 60°N). Within this area the U.S., Japan, Italy, Germany, France, United 
Kingdom, and Spain contributed 68% of the global usage (Breivik et al. 2002). In the U.S. and 
Canada the use of PCBs is now restricted to closed systems that existed before the ban took 
effect in 1974 (Ramamoorthy and Ramamoorthy 1997). Approximately 2000 capacitors (closed 
systems) out of an estimated 2.8 million in the U.S. rupture every year, spilling PCBs into the 
environment (Ramamoorthy and Ramamoorthy 1997). Although Russia stopped production in 
1992, a significant amount of PCBs are still being used and are being released annually to the 
environment (AMAP 2000). In Norway approximately 650 tons of PCBs out of 1500 tons of 
technical PCB are contained in products that are still in use (de March et al. 1998). In Sweden, 
approximately 8000-10,000 tons PCBs were imported to be used in condensers and transformers. 
Open use of PCBs was banned in Sweden 1971 and closed sources in 1994 (de March et al. 

1998). In Sweden it is estimated that approximately 100-500 tons of PCBs used in sealants in 
pre-fabricated buildings prior to 1972, which are currently eroding (Hammar 1992 in De March 
et al. 1998), 50-100 tons in existing insulated window glass, and 20-30 tons in floor paints 
(KEMl 1996a in De March et al. 1998) occur in Sweden. Iceland banned PCBs in 1988 and sent 
all equipment containing PCBs abroad for destruction. 

Production of Technical HCH, which consists of a-, P-, y- (the only insecticidally active isomer), 
and 5-HCH isomers, began in 1943, between 1948 and 1997 it is estimated that 10,000 million 
tons were used globally (Li et al. 1998a). China was the largest producer of technical HCH from 
1945-1983. Technical HCH was banned, which means the use was actually stopped, in Canada 
in 1971, the U.S. in 1976, China in 1983, and the Russian Federation in 1990 (Li et al. 1998b). In 
1980, 95% of the global consumption of a-HCH occurred in India, China, and the Russian 
Federation, From 1980 to 1990 the estimated annual tonnage of a-HCH increased in India and 
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the former Soviet Union and decreased dramatically in China (de March et al. 1998). India 
banned technical HCH in 1990 for agricultural use but kept it for public health uses (De Wit et 
al. 2004). 

Lindane, which contains almost 100% y-HCH, replaced technical HCH in the late 1970s and 
1980s in the U.S., Canada, and western Europe and in China in 1991 (De Wit et al. 2004) and 
was used as a crop pesticide and seed treatment by France, Canada, and the U.S. in the 1990s. 

By 1990 the use of lindane increased in India, the former Soviet Union, France, Canada, Nigeria, 
and Mexico and decreased in China, Italy, East Germany, and the U.S. (Li et al. 1998b, de March 
et al. 1 998). Although lindane is still used worldwide, the global usage dropped significantly by 
2000, compared to 1 980, due primarily to restrictions and bans implemented by many countries 
(De Wit et al. 2004). 

Production of DDT has decreased globally since 1980 in most countries. Based on information 
provided to the UNEP, at the Stockholm Convention, only India (the largest producer) and China 
currently produce DDT for fighting malaria and other insect-borne diseases (UNEP 2002). 

Since 1992, the use of polychlorobornanes and polychlorinated camphenes (toxaphene), have 
been either banned or severely restricted worldwide. Current information from the Stockholm 
Convention suggests that production of toxaphene may have ceased globally (De Wit et al. 

2004). However toxaphene is still being released from agricultural soils in U.S., Mexico, 

Central America, and the former Soviet Union (De Wit et al. 2004). 

The U.S. was the primary producer and user of technical grade chlordane, which consists of 120 
compounds, and is used primarily as a soil insecticide and termiticide. Following the voluntary 
closure of the national and international plants of the sole U.S. manufacturer in 1997, Singapore 
and China have the only remaining chlordane production facilities (de Wit et al. 2004). 

Although production of dieldrin ceased in 1991, emissions from old stock piles which were 
donated to African countries in the 1980 and 1990s still continue (UNEP 2002). Dieldrin is used 
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as a soil insecticide and in tropical countries for locust and disease vector control (De Wit et al. 
2004). 

PBDEs have been used as flame retardants in North America and Europe, including polyurethane 
foams, since the 1970s (de Boer et al. 2000). Between 2001 and 2004 several European nations 
restricted the use and manufacture of PBDEs resulting in sharp decrease in global use in Europe 
by 1999 (BSEF 2000). Canada recently implemented a notice to list all PBDEs under Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act. Although it is not yet a national policy, eight states, within the 
U.S., have either passed or proposed legislation to ban penta-BDE and Octa-BDE. It is expected 
the global use of PBDEs will gradually decline in Canadian Arctic and U.S. although the large 
inventory of polyurethane foam may continue to be a source of PBDEs for some time to come. 

Currently there is not enough information to assess the temporal trends of PAHs or PCDD/Fs, 
and PFOS, and PFOA in the Arctic. The PAHs that are the most abundant in the atmosphere are 
primarily from the burring of fossil fuels to produce electricity and heat, vehicle exhausts, forest 
fires, fertilizer production and production of ferrous and non-ferrous metals (de Wit et al. 2004). 
The primary sources of PCDD/Ts include the burning of plastics and other materials that contain 
chlorines, exhaust from vehicles that burn leaded gasoline, pulp and paper mills, and 
metallurgical industries (de Wit et al. 2004). 

Overall the Arctic monitoring data suggests that the global circulation for most of the POPs is 
reaching equilibrium in the Arctic. The evidence for this comes from the lack of circumpolar 
variation in HCB, relatively uniform concentrations in chlordanes, and the narrowing of the 
differences between the PCB concentrations in polar bears the European and the Canadian 
Arctic. Many of the POPs in the Arctic, such as PCBs, DDT and DDE, and chlordanes, are 
declining or relatively flat. 

Despite the regulatory steps taken to decrease the production or emissions of toxic chemicals, 
increases in hexachlorobenzene (HCB) and relatively new compounds such as PBDEs and 
PFOSs, are cause for concern. PBDEs, which may have impacts similar to already regulated 
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chemicals such as PCBs, have increased in the last decade (AMAP 2002, Ikonomou et al. 2002, 
Muir et al. 2006). PFCs remain the class of chemicals of most concern as we do not know how 
long it will take for voluntary phase-outs or bans to result in declines because of the widespread 
use of these compounds in consumer products. More information is needed on the specific 
biological effects of many of these contaminants on Arctic marine mammals in order to assess 
the potential impact on polar bears, and their primary prey, ringed and bearded seals. 

2. Oil and gas exploration, development, and production 

a. Overview 

Each of the Parties to the Agreement on the Conservation of Polar Bears has developed detailed 
regulations pertaining to the extraction of oil and gas within their countries. The greatest level of 
oil and gas activity within polar bear habitat is currently occurring in the U.S. (Alaska). 
Exploration and production activities are also actively underway in Russia, Canada, Norway, and 
Denmark (Greenland) to varying degrees. In the U.S. all leasing and production activities are 
required to be consistent with the National Environmental Policy Act and a multitude of other 
statutes guide exploration, development and production. 

The greatest concern for future oil and gas development is for those activities that oecur in the 
marine environment due to the chance for oil spills to impact polar bears or their habitats. 
Another area of concern is for activities that occur in areas suitable for polar bear denning. 

NRC (2003) concluded the following regarding cumulative effects of oil and gas development on 
polar bears and seals in Alaska: 

• “Industrial activity in the marine waters of the Beaufort Sea has been limited and 
sporadic and likely has not caused serious cumulative effects to ringed seals or 
polar bears. 

• Careful mitigation can help to reduce the effects of oil and gas development and 
their accumulation, especially if there is no major oil spill. However, the effects 
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of full-scale industrial development of waters off the North Slope would 
accumulate through the displacement of polar bears and ringed seals from their 
habitats, increased mortality, and decreased reproductive success, 

• A major Beaufort Sea oil spill would have major effects on polar bears and ringed 
seals. 

• Climatic warming at predicted rates in the Beaufort Sea region is likely to have 
serious consequences for ringed seals and polar bears, and those effects will 
accumulate with the effects of oil and gas activities in the region. 

• Unless studies to address the potential accumulation of effects on North Slope 
polar bears or ringed seals are designed, funded, and conducted over long periods 
of time, it will be impossible to verify whether such effects occur, to measure 
them, or to explain their causes.” 

Historically, oil and gas activities have resulted in little direct mortality to polar bears. 

Future oil and gas activities are increasing as development continues to expand throughout the 
U.S. Arctic and internationally. Oil and gas exploration and development occur within the Arctic 
on land as well as offshore in the marine environment, although today the development of 
offshore production sites has been limited to Northstar and Endicott facilities located in the 
Beaufort Sea. Lentfer (1990) stated that oil and gas exploration and development in the Arctic 
can impact polar bears in following ways: (I) damage or destruction of essential habitat; (2) 
contact with and ingestion of oil from acute and chronic oil spills; (3) contact with and ingestion 
of other contaminants; (4) attraction to or disturbance by industrial noise and harassment by 
aircraft, ships, and other vehicles; (5) death, injury, or harassment resulting from interactions 
with humans; (6) increased hunting pressures; and (7) potential mortality, injury, and stress 
resulting from capture, handling and interaction associated with studies to evaluate the previous 
concerns. 

Documented impacts on polar bears by the oil and gas industry in the United States during the 
past 30 years are minimal. Polar bears spend a limited amount of time on land, coming ashore to 
feed, den, or move to other areas. At times, fall storms deposit bears along the coastline where 
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bears remain until the ice returns. For this reason, polar bears have mainly been encountered at 
or near most coastal and offshore production facilities, or along the roads and causways that link 
these facilities to the mainland. During those periods, the likelihood of interactions between 
polar bears and industry activities increases. We have found that the polar bear interaction 
planning and training requirements set forth in these regulations and required through the letters 
of authorization (LOA) process have increased polar bear awareness and minimized these 
encounters. LOA requirements have also increased our knowledge of polar bear activity in the 
developed areas. 

No lethal take associated with industry has occurred during the period covered by incidental take 
regulations. Prior to issuance of regulations, lethal takes by industry were rare. Since 1968, 
there have been two documented cased of lethal take of polar bears associated with oil and gas 
activities. In both instances, the lethal take was reported to be in defense of human life. In the 
winter of 1968 - 1969, an industry employee shot and killed a polar bear. In 1990, a female 
polar bear was killed at a drill site on the west side of Camden Bay. In contrast, 33 polar bears 
were killed in the Canadian Northwest Territories from 1 976 to 1 986 due to encounters with 
industry. Since the beginning of the incidental take program, which includes measures that 
minimize impacts to the species, no polar bears are known to have been killed due to encounters 
associated with the current industry activities on the North Slope of Alaska. 

To date, oil and gas exploration and development activities have been more extensive in Alaska 
than in other areas of the Arctic, but Canada, Norway, Russia and Greenland also are 
experiencing oil and gas exploration and development. 

b. Oil and gas development by Country 

1. United States (Alaska) 


The most extensive active oil and gas activities in the Arctic occur on Alaska’s North Slope and 
in the adjacent Beaufort Sea. The footprint of oil and gas operations since initial development at 
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Prudhoe Bay in the late 1970s has expanded both to the east and west. Exploration is underway 
in the National Petroleum Reserve, and seismic operations began in 2006 in the Chukchi Sea. 

There are 3 1 producing oil fields on Alaska’s Arctic Slope (MMS 2003, 2004). A network of 
roads, pipelines, and power lines serve as infrastructure to connect drill sites, production 
facilities, support facilities, and transportation hubs. The area of activity extends from 
northeastern portion of the National Petroleum Reserve - Alaska (“National Reserve”) to the 
Canning River and the eastern boundary of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (“Arctic 
Refuge”) (NRC 2003). 

Seven of the 3 1 producing oil fields are offshore. Three additional onshore fields are in the 
planning stages for development. Other potential future development includes 16 discoveries that 
may undergo some development-related activities within the next 15-20 years. Nine of sixteen 
potential fields are located offshore (MMS 2003, 2004). 

Offshore oil development Is expanding and is forecasted to continue into the future. To date, 
offshore oil development accounts for only a small percentage of oil production on Alaska’s 
Arctic slope - as of December 2001 only about .429 billion barrels have been produced offshore 
compared to approximately 1 3.256 billion barrels on shore (NRC 2003). 

A 2001 Presidential Executive Order 13212 directed US departments and agencies to expedite 
projects that increase the production, transmission, or conservation of energy (MMS 2003, 

2004). A Proposed Final 5-Year Offshore Oil and Gas Leasing Program for 2002-2007 (MMS 
2003, 2004) has been developed and includes three lease sales on the Beaufort Sea outer 
continental shelf, covering approximately 9.8 million acres for leasing (MMS 2003). Leasing 
incentives have included reduced royalties on oil production and lowered the minimum bid 
amount and rental rates for tracts leased (MMS 2004). The MMS states that at oil prices of $39 
per barrel or greater the incentives would not be needed since the high price alone would spur 
exploration and development activities (MMS 2004). 
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Other developments planned or proposed for Alaska’s Arctic will contribute to the cumulative 
effect of development. These include a gas pipeline to transport natural gas from the Arctic to 
market, and the State of Alaska’s proposal to expand the Arctic Slope road networks connecting 
the Arctic Slope villages to Interior Alaska and to the North American road network (MMS 
2004). 


2. Canada 

In the Canadian Beaufort Sea extensive exploration was conducted in the 1970s and 1980s, 
including 85 offshore exploration programs that resulted in significant oil and gas discoveries 
(Devon Canada Corporation 2004). Recently the Canadian government granted the Devon 
Canada Corporation an exploration license to conduct petroleum exploration within polar bear 
habitat in the southern Beaufort Sea (Devon Canada Corporation 2004). Nine offshore drilling 
locations within the landfast ice zone have been identified (Devon Canada Corporation 2004). 
Devon must drill at least one well in each of four areas delineated within the general lease prior 
to expiration of the license in 2009. Failure to comply results in drilling rights reverting back to 
the federal government. Devon plans to drill the first well during the winter of 2005-2006, and 
one well per winter season thereafter through 2009. 

The largest potential future development in the region is the Mackenzie Gas Project, a pipeline 
through the Mackenzie River corridor to transport natural gas to market (Devon Canada 
Corporation 2004). The proposed gas pipeline has spurred a great deal of exploration for natural 
gas in the Mackenzie Delta and parts of the Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula (MMS 2003, Devon Canada 
Corporation 2004). In eastern Canada, the provinces of Newfoundland and Quebec oversee 
regulatory actions that may lead to additional exploration and production of the Hebron, Ben 
Nevis, and West Ben Nevis prospects. Existing producing fields in this area include the 
Hibernia, Terra Nova, White Rose, and Grand Banks. 

3. Norway 
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Oil and gas development in polar bear habitat in Norwegian territory (Barents Sea) is relatively 
recent. In May 1997, the Norwegian government awarded production licenses for seven areas of 
the Barents Sea, including four as seismic exploration areas (Larslad and Gooderham 2004). In 
December 2003, the Norwegian government opened areas of the southern Barents Sea to 
continued year-round petroleum operations, with the exception of certain areas that will be re- 
assessed in an integrated management plan for the Barents Sea (Andersen and Gooderham 2004). 

The first producing gas field in this area, the Snohvit field, was approved in 2002 and is expected 
to begin producing in 2007 (Norwegian Petroleum Directorate 2006). In order to promote the 
discovery of additional gas resources near Snohvit, the Norwegian government included an area 
close to Snohvit in the announcement of awards in pre-defined areas for 2004 (Larstad and 
Gooderham 2004). A facility is also under construction at Melkoya outside of Hammerfest to 
process gas and natural gas liquids from Snohvit, from which gas is transported under water from 
the gas field to the production facility, with production scheduled to begin in 2006, now delayed 
to late 2007 (Norwegian Petroleum Directorate 2006, Andresen and Gooderham 2004). The 
government has recognized special environmental constraints on oil production in the Barents 
Sea region (Andresen and Gooderham 2004, Larstad and Gooderham 2004), although oil and gas 
development in the Norwegian Arctic in polar bear habitat is expected to continue and to 
increase. The northern Barents Sea has not been opened for any oil and gas activities and will not 
be for many years. The management plan is open for reevaluation in 2010, and then new areas 
and fields could be opened. Present constraints include no petroleum activities in areas closer 
than 50 km of land, no activities closer than 65 km from Bjomoya (Bear Island), and no 
activities in the areas of the polar front and ice edge. 

4. Denmark (Greenland) 

The Greenland and Danish governments have been promoting oil and gas exploration and 
development off the coast of Greenland, and oil and gas activities have increased during the past 

several years (OBMP 2004). The 3,985 km^ Attamik license area about 200 km northwest of 
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Nuuk, Greenland was licensed to EnCana corporation and NUNAOIL A/S, a state-owned oil 
company (GBMP 2004). In 2003, EnCana carried out extensive exploration off the coast of West 
Greenland (GBMP 2004). Seismic testing has been conducted on an 50,000 km^ area since 
1990 (GBMP 2004). 

In 2004, Greenland opened four areas off the west coast, the Lady Franklin Basin, Kangaamiut 
Basin, Ikermiut Ridge, and Paamiut Basin, in the Labrador Sea, Davis Strait, and Baffin Bay to 
oil exploration. A 2,897 km^area was licensed to EnCana and NUNAOIL over the Lady 
Franklin Basin (GBMP 2005). Large petroleum deposits are thought to exist offshore of 
Western Greenland (GBMP 2005). The Labrador Sea, Davis Strait, and Baffin Bay all pose 
serious challenges to oil exploration and development, including extreme climates and broken 
ice conditions for much of the year (GBMP 2004), Greenland and Danish governments' have 
promoted oil and gas exploration and development off the East Coast of Greenland that may also 
increase in the future. 

S. Russia 

Parallel plans for oil and gas development in the Russian Barents Sea are also moving forward 
(Derocher et al. 2002b). The Russian government has approved plans for a privately owned oil 
pipeline from Russia's oil fields to Murmansk in North-west Russia (WWF 2003). Should the 
pipeline be built, major shipping terminals could be in operation by 2007 (WWF 2003). 
Approximately 2.5 million barrels of oil a day could be transported by tanker from Murmansk to 
the US through the Barents Sea (WWF 2003). 

There are also plans for industrial oil production on the oil fields in the southeastern part of the 
Barents Sea (Belikov et al. 2002). 

3. Bear-Human Interactions 
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Polar bear distribution changes will likely contribute to an increase in bear-human interactions in 
the coming years. In addition to polar bear distribution changes, climate change will likely 
promote human populations to shift northward (AMAP 2003), increasing direct interactions 
between bears and humans (AMAP 2003, Derocher et al. 2004). Other consequences beyond 
direct interactions with humans include increased development pressure, disturbance to bears 
from increased shipping activity, potential prey availability reductions from expanded 
commercial fisheries, and increased risk of oil spills (AMAP 2003). In many instances the 
results of human interactions are fatal to polar bears or may result in injury or disturbance, in 
some instance these interactions can result in human injuries or deaths. 

Polar bears come into conflict with humans partly because they will scavenge for food at sites of 
human habitation and also because they may occasionally prey or attempt to prey upon humans 
(Stirling 1988). “Problem bears” are most often sub-adults, because they are inexperienced 
hunters and have the most difficulty hunting, and because their feeding habits include more 
scavenging than adult bears (Stirling 1988). Subadults are also more vulnerable than adults to 
environmental effects (Taylor et al. 1987). Observations of density dependent and density 
independent effects on populations of other marine mammals indicate that environmental effects 
are typically first manifested as reductions in annual breeding success and reduced subadult 
survival rates (Eberhardt and Siniff 1977). Because of the greater maternal investment a weaned 
subadult represents, reduced survival rates of subadults have a greater impact on population 
growth rate than reduced litter production rates (Taylor et al. 1987). In the NWT, a preliminary 
study found that 36 of 44 “problem bears” killed between 1972 and 1999 were under five years 
of age (Lunn et al. 2002b). In the Canadian Beaufort Sea, 12 of the 16 “problem bears” killed 
from 1973-1983 whose ages were determined were 5 years of age or less, with an average age of 
2.25 years (Stirling 1988). After sub-adults, females with cubs are the most likely type of bear to 
interact with humans, because females with cubs are likely to be thinner and hungrier than single 
adult bears and starving bears will risk death in an attempt to obtain food (Stirling 1988). In 
Churchill, an area of predictably high polar bear use, in years when bears came ashore in poorer 
condition, more females with cubs fed at the dump in the fall when their stored fat reserves ran 
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low (Stirling 1988). Adult females are more important than subadults from a population 
dynamics standpoint since they detemine population growth (Taylor et al. 1987), 

Research indicates that human-bear interactions, and the number of defense kills, increase when 
food is less available in the wild. Following a period of reduced seal abundance in the eastern 
Beaufort Sea during spring 1974, researchers predicted that subadults would be in poorer 
condition, interact more with humans, and suffer a higher death rate in the winter of 1 974-75 
(Stirling 1988). The predictions proved true with seven defense kills that winter. In subsequent 
years when seal populations had recovered defense kills declined to an average of two per winter 
(Stirling 1988), 

Adult male polar bears, unlike adult black or grizzly bears, are less likely to frequent areas of 
human habitation, presumably because adult male polar bears are usually in better physical 
condition than other sex or age classes (Stirling 1988). In the Beaufort Sea adult males were 
present for protracted periods of time near settlements feeding on bowhead whale remains during 
the fall period of 2002-2005 (Miller et al. 2006). The reason for the unusual presence of adult 
males near a North Slope village is unknown but suggests that these animals were attracked by 
the presence of the carcasses and may have been nutritionally stressed. 

In Nunavut, Canada the details from 618 polar bear defense of life and property (DLP) kills that 
occurred from 1970-2000 were analyzed (Dyck 2006). The study found that most bears were < 6 
years of age (73%), the majority of bears killed were males (71%), and most interactions 
occurred at Native hunting camps (74%). Sources of food were believed to be a contributing 
factor in many instances but other possible reasons were an increase in land use activities, or the 
number of camps, increased human populations in areas of high polar bear activity, increased 
polar bear population size, and climatic warming related to earlier departure from ice habitat to 
terrestrial habitats. The implementation of a DLP monitoring program in 1980 resulted in a 
decrease in the number of kills. More recently (Aars et al. 2005, Dowsley 2005, Dyck 2006) 
increased levels of DLP have been reported. The Baffin Region accounted for 74% of the DLP 
kills. Reasons for the sex bias toward males may be related to the following: young and 
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subadult males account for > 50% of the population based on capture data; male subadult 
dispersal has been noted for other species with polygynous mating systems (Greenwood 1980, 
Dobson 1982, Derocher and Stirling 1990, McClellan and Hovey 2001, Dyck 2006); males tend 
to be more aggressive (Tate and Pelton 1983, Ramsay and Stirling 1986, Ramsay and Stirling 
1 988); and subadults may be more curious and less cautious, and possibly more nutritionally 
stressed than older bears (Stirling and Latour 1978, MacArthur Jope 1983, in Dyck 2006). 
Increased future interactions were predicted based on expanding human populations, resource 
extraction and exploration activities. Enhanced monitoring of bear-human interactions would be 
useful in better understanding and mitigating for these incidents. 

Defense kills of “problem bears” are a concern when they are not included in an area’s hunting 
quota, because the number of interactions and bears killed can cause sustainable quotas to be 
exceeded and impact the population if quotas are not in place or not adjusted in subsequent 
years. Some experts predict that the number of interactions and defense kills will increase as 
climate change continues (Derocher et al. 2004). Amstrup (2000) observed that direct 
interactions between people and bears in Alaska have increased markedly in recent years, and 
that this trend is expected to continue. Schliebe et al. (2006) confirmed this observation with 
data from hunter-harvested polar bears in Alaska (Figure 3). The number of bears taken for 
safety reasons, based on 3 year running averages, increased steadily from about 3 per year in 
1993, to about 12 in 1998, and has averaged about 10 in recent years. There are several plausible 
explanations for this increase. First it could be an artifact of increased reporting by the hunters, 
or of an increased polar bear population and corresponding increased probability of interactions 
with humans. Alternatively or in combination, polar bears from the Southern Beaufort Sea and 
CS populations typically move from the pack ice to the near shore environment in the fall to take 
advantage of the higher productivity of ice seals over the continental shelf. In the 1 980s and 
early 1990s the near shore environment would have been frozen by early or mid October, 
allowing polar bears to effectively access seals in the area. Since the late 1990s the timing of ice 
formation in the fall has occurred later in November or early December, resulting in an increased 
amount of time that the area was not accessible to polar bears. Consequently, bears spent a 
greater amount of time on land and not feeding. The later formation of near-shore ice increases 
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the probability of bear-human interactions occurring in coastal villages (Schliebe et al. 2006). 

The increased use of coastal habitats by polar bears during the fall in recent years is further 
supported by data from aerial surveys along the coast and barrier islands from Barrow to the 
Canadian border and from information from local residents in coastal villages in northern and 
western Alaska, The number of bears using coastal habitats has been relatively stable in the 
most recent years possibly explaining why DTP kills have stabilized. 

In Nunavut, increased bear-human encounters reported by residents of numerous communities 
(Dowsley 2005) resulted in quota increases for Western Hudson Bay, BB, and Davis Strait 
populations. Whether the increased incidence of polar bear use of terrestrial habitat in the open 
water season is evidence of increased population size or a change in distribution is a subject to 
conjecture. 

4. Shipping and Transportation 

Observations over the past 50 years show a decline in arctic sea-ice extent in all seasons, with the 
most prominent retreat in the summer. Some studies estimate arctic-wide reductions in annual 
average sea-ice extent of about 5-10% and a reduction in the average thickness of about 10-15% 
over the past few decades. Submarine sonar measurement taken in the central Arctic Ocean 
revealed a 40% reduction in ice thickness. These trends indicate an Arctic Ocean with longer 
seasons of reduced sea-ice cover which will improve ship accessibility around the margins of the 
Arctic Basin - although increased accessibility will not be uniformly distributed (ACIA 2005). 

The Oceanographer of the Navy, the Office of Naval Research, the Arctic Research Commission, 
and the Naval Ice Center co-sponsored a symposium on Naval Operations in an ice-free Arctic 
on 17 and 18 April 2001. Their findings were that submarine data reveal a 40% decrease in arctic 
sea ice volume. Satellite passive microwave data since the 1970s demonstrate a decrease in sea 
ice extent of 3% per decade. Model data suggest a sea ice thickness decrease of 30% and an ice 
volume decrease between 15% and 40% by 2050. Scientific models consistently suggest that 
seasonal sea lanes may appear as soon as 201 5 due to open water periods. Summertime 
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disappearance of the ice cap could be possible by 2050 if climatic trends continue. These trends 
translate into a possibility that the US Navy will be required to operate in the Arctic. 

Climate models project an acceleration of this trend with periods of extensive melting that will 
spread progressively further away from most Arctic land masses into the spring and autumn, thus 
opening new shipping routes and extending the period that shipping is practical (ACIA 2005). 

The navigation season is normally defined as the number of days per year when less than 50% 
ice cover persists. The navigation season for the Northern Sea Route is projected to increase 
from 20-30 days per year to 90-100 days per year. Since navigation for ships with ice-breaking 
capability is possible in seas with up to 75% ice coverage, this navigation season may extend to 
1 50 days per year by 2080. 

The Northern Sea Route is the name for the seasonally ice-covered marine shipping routes across 
the north of Eurasia from Novaya Zemlya in the west to the Bering Strait in the east (Brude et al. 
1998, ACIA 2005). The Northern Sea Route is administered by the Russian Ministry of 
Transport and has been open to marine traffic of all nations since 1 991 (ACIA 2004). For trans- 
Arctic voyages, the Northern Sea Route represents up to a 40% savings in distance from northern 
Europe to northeastern Asia and the northwest coast of North America compared to southerly 
routes via the Suez or Panama Canals (ACIA 2005) 

Regional as well as trans-Arctic shipping along the Northern Sea Route is very likely to benefit 
from a continuing reduction in sea ice, which currently poses major challenges and requires 
specially reinforced ships as well as ice-breakers (ACIA 2005). The further north the ice edge 
retreats, the further north ships can sail in open water on trans-Arctic voyages, thereby avoiding 
the shallow shelf waters (which require ships of shallow draft, thereby reducing the amount of 
cargo that may be carried and profitability) and narrow straits of the Russian Arctic (ACIA 
2005). Ships involved in expanded use of the Northern Sea Route would likely use leads and 
polynyas to avoid breaking ice and reduce transit time (USFWS 1995). Russian scientists cite 
increasing use of a Northern Sea Route for transit and regional development as a major source of 
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disturbance to polar bears in the Russian Arctic (Wiig et al. 1996, Belikov and Boltunov 1998). 
Commercial navigation on the Northern Sea Route could disturb polar bear feeding and other 
behaviors and would increase the risk of oil spills (Belikov et ai. 2002, especially in winter and 
spring, and heavy shipping traffic could disturb the bears during critical times (USFWS 1995). 

Increased shipping activity may disturb polar bears in the marine environment, adding additional 
energetic stresses. If ice breaking activities occur they may alter habitats used by polar bears, 
possibly creating emphemeral lead systems and concentrating ringed seals within the refreezing 
leads. This in turn may allow for easier access to ringed seals and may have some beneficial 
values. Conversely, this may cause polar bears to use areas that may have a higher incidence of 
human encounters as well as increased likelihood of exposure to oil, waste products or food 
wastes that are intentionally or accidentally placed into the marine environment. If shipping 
involved the tanker transport of crude oil or oil products there would be some increased 
likelihood of small to large volume spills and corresponding oiling of polar bears as well as 
potential effects on seal prey species (Richardson et al. 2005c). 

The PBSG (Aars et al. 2006) recognized the potential for increased shipping and marine 
transportation in the Arctic with declining summer/fall ice conditions. The group recommended 
that the Parties to the International Agreement on the Conservation of Polar Bears take 
appropriate measures to monitor, regulate and mitigate ship traffic impacts on polar bear 
subpopulations and habitats (Aars et al. 2006). 

5. Tourism 

Increasing levels of tourism and photography in polar bear viewing areas and natural habitats is 
of concern. In some such situations, carelessness or ignorance has resulted in polar bear being 
killed to protect people (PBSG 2006). As tourism continues to increase in the Arctic, the number 
of conflicts is expected to rise. 
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Tourists and photographers may inadvertently displace bears from preferred habitats or alter 
natural behaviors. Polar bears are inquisitive animals and often investigate novel odors or sights. 
This trait can lead to polar bears investigating food odors at cabins and remote stations where 
they may be killed. Dumps near human settlements have a history of being frequented by polar 
bears. 

Clark (2003) documented 52 perceived aggressive interactions between people and polar bears, 
and one interaction that resulted in human injury, in Canadian National Parks. Two interactions 
resulted in bears fatalities. Most (87%) interactions took place in Wapusk National Park, outside 
of Churchill, Manitoba, where most of the Western Hudson Bay population comes on shore 
between July and November (Clark 2003). Interactions took place on land during summer or fall 
(Clark 2003). The number of interactions and the number of bears captured in and around 
Churchill appeared to be greater during years when bears came ashore earlier, however, small 
sample sizes likely limit statistical significance (Clark 2003). 

Clark (2003) found no relationship between the rates of interaction and and the mean number of 
park visitors and mean number of visitor nights, suggesting that sea-ice availability and the 
amount of time the bears spend on land appears to be the primary factor influencing the rate of 
interactions. Clark’s analyses were consistent with Derocher et al.’s (2004) hypothesis that 
longer ice-free periods will contribute to an increase in the number of polar bear-human 
interactions. 

Clark (2003) found that bears were reported killed in only 4% of the perceived aggressive 
interactions, which was much less than the 61% reported by Fleck and Herrero (1998). Fleck and 
Herrero (1988) compiled data from bear-human interactions throughout Canada. Possible 
explanations include the fact that Clark’s (2003) study was confined to interactions in national 
parks, where visitors are not encouraged to carry firearms and are educated on bear safety, and 
that many interactions took place near established research camps that have formalized bear 
response procedures, including non-lethal deterrent measures (Clark 2003). 
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Bear sightings near camps were also much more likely to lead to perceived aggressive 
interactions than bear sightings away from camps (Clark 2003). This could be due to a number of 
factors, including the fact that attractants such as food motivate bears into encounters with 
people, and the fact that people may perceive bears as more aggressive near a camp rather than 
when they are in the field (Clark 2003). 
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